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REMINISCENCES OF TOM MARSHALL, 


S an orator Tom Marshall was the foremost Kentuckian of his time, and, 
for that matter, of any time, since his time included the first orators 
Kentucky has produced, Clay, Barry, Pope, Rowan, Bledsoe, Menefee, the 
Breckinridges, and the other Marshalls, some of them only less eloquent than 
their peerless kinsman. Yet he made so slight an impression on his time, so 
few are the recorded products of his genius, and so much of his fame arose 
from popular efforts which perished in the delivery, as in truth the wonder- 
working part of all oratory must needs perish, that his name will live chiefly 
in tradition. It is in the hope of aiding it to flourish there, that I propose to 
recall in these pages some incidents illustrative of his character and genius. 
Character, I may say at once, was Tom Marshall’s weak point. He lacked 
self-control, fidelity to his own aims, the steady domination of moral senti- 
ment, or indeed of any other decided quality. Hence, with noble gifts, his 
life was yet comparatively fruitless. The toy and victim of his sensibilities, 
he in the main was satisfied with the pleasure attending the exertion of his 
faculties, and with the immediate applause it excited, too often surrendering 
himself, in the constitutional reaction of the effort, to the Circean draught of 
intoxication, which in his case usually worked the transformation proper to 
the Circean cup. He in fact oscillated for a great part of his life betwixt the 
seraphic and the bestial, approaching about equally near to both. Between 
the extremities of this oscillation the pendulum of his life seldom rested. He 
accordingly was by turns the object of boundless admiration and of pity not? 
unmixed with contempt. This aspect of his fortune was reflected partly in 
the name by which he was popularly known; for, as 
Marlowe, renowned for his rare art and wit, 
Could ne'er attain beyond the name of Kit, 
so Marshall, with all his depth of intellect and all his wealth of genius, could 
never get himself called anything but Tom. Thomas Francis was his. Chris- 
tian name, but I suppose the people thought he behaved himself so much like 
a heathen that he had no right to it. He, however, was not at heart a bad 
man. His reverence for goodness, and for those whom he believed to be pat- 
terns of it, was deep, cordial, and lovingly expressed. ‘I called him Bay- 
ard,” said he, referring to Mr. Crittenden in a public letter well remembered 
in Kentucky; * that ought not to have enraged anybody. I call him Bayard 
now, the knight without fear and without reproach. He is, as Bayard was, 
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adorned with all courage and all courtesy. He is (I love to praise a great 
and good man)—he is & mirror in which the young chivalry of Kentucky may 
glass and fashion itself to all manly virtue and every gentlemanly grace.’ 
Virtue no doubt has been cleverly depicted in words by some great seamps, 
but I doubt whether it could be embodied and transfigered as in the oratory 
of Tom Marshall by any man devoid of the sound germs of moral excellence 
at least. He who would make others feel, it is a familiar maxim in oratory. 
must first feel himself; and surely no one who so felt the beauty of virtue as 
to be able to ravish and transport others with its image, 1s Marshall did, could 
be essentially vicious. The prism of his genius spread out the colors, but the 
light itself must have come from the heart. The truth seems to have been 
that Tom Marshall, like many other men of similar temperament and endow- 
ment, was goaded to a kind of desperation by his own moral ideal, defying 
first his best efforts to attain it, and then from its unattainable height serenely 
mocking his despair. If he had been a worse man at heart, he might have 
passed for a better one at surface. 

Tom Marshall was born in Frankfort, Kentucky, June 7, 1801. His father, 
Dr. Lewis Marshall, himself a man of fine intellect, was the youngest brother 
of Chief Justice Marshall. His mother, also, was a person of remarkable 
mind as well as remarkable beauty. So he came honestly by his intellec- 
tual gifts. Like Mill, Spencer, Buckle, and others of the best trained intel- 
lects of the race, young Marshall was educated at home, never seeing the in- 
side of a university or college; although when his course of instruction ter- 
minated, he was sent abroad, after the old fashion, to finish his studies and see 
the world—not to France, Germany, and Italy, or to any one of them, how- 
ever, but to Virginia, which, in the estimation of her loyal sons and grandsons, 
was, in that day of her golden prime, worth all of them put together. He re- 
turned after an absence of two years, mainly spent in studying with one of 
his uncles, Mr. James Marshall, a man of learning and culture, dwelling in a 
rural retreat; but a few years afterward—having meanwhile been called 
to the bar, for which he studied under Mr. Crittenden—he again visited Vir- 
ginia, when he became the guest of Chief Justice Marshall at Richmond, and 
attended the debates in the Constitutional Convention of 1829, witnessing for 
nearly five months the conflicts of the leaders in that assembly—his illustrious 
sang primus inter pares, with Madison, Monroe, Rando!ph, Leigh, Taze- 
well, and their compeers—returning home at last by the way of Washington, 
which he reached in time to hear the great debate between Hayne and Web- 
ster. This may be said to have completed his “grand tour.” And who shall 
say that the conventional * grand tour” would have yielded him greater profit? 
He now sprang into the stormy sea of politics, in which he disperted himself, 
with occasional intervals, for the rest of his life. 

In 1832 Tom Marshall was elected by the Whigs of the county of Wood- 
ford to the lower House of the Legislature, where he at once distinguished 
himself not only as a brilliant speaker but as a sound and clear thinker. The 
most critical question of the session was that of nullification in South Carolina, 
the proceedings of whose nullifying Convention, transmitted to her sister 
States, the Governor of Kentucky had laid before the Legislature with his an- 
nual message. The proceedings were referred to a select committee, of which 
Tom Marshall was chairman. His report justified the confidence reposed in 
him by his colleagues. It was judicious. able, complete, making a clean 
sweep of South Carolina, disproving her grievance, exploding her remedy, and 
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rebuking her temper; all, too, in perfect taste, and with striking felicity of ex- 
pression. Its closing words were prophetic. ** We would adjure them,” were 
the words, referring to the Carolina leaders, “by their own great names— 
names won in the service of the United States, and hitherto looked upon as a 
portion of American wealth—by the talents so gloriously exerted in defence 
of those very principles which they now denounce—we would adjure them to 
be satisfied with lwwful fame. Let them not dream of a resemblance between 
their situation and that of the fathers of the Revolution. Mankind will not 
and cannot recognize it. Should they succeed in goading enthusiasm to mad- 
ness, should they succeed in infusing their own wild passions into the people 
of the South, and precipitate the United States:into all the horrors and dan- 
gers of civil war, the glory which hallows the tomb of the patriot martyrs will 
not be theirs; their past honors will turn to infamy, and they will set in storm 
and darkness, amid the deep execrations of all mankind.” On these words 
the present plight of South Carolina affords a comment to which human lan- 
guige can add nothing. 

The following year Tom Marshall removed to Louisville, resolved to pur- 
sue his profession; but this resolution, like nearly all his other good resolu- 
tions, was soon broken, for Louisville sent him to the Legislature, at the very 
next election, I think, and again at the succeeding one. During the latter 
term one of his associates in the House was Richard H. Menefee, on the occa- 
sion of whose lamented death a few years later, Marshall, by the invitation of 
the Law Society of Transylvania University in Lexington, delivered before 
that body a funeral oration, perhaps the most impassioned and beautiful of his 
productions. Among his lvbors during this term was a notable report on 
the judiciary. In 1837, still a resident of Louisville, he stood for Congress as 
an independent candidate, in opposition to William J. Graves, the regular 
Whig candidate, and was defeated by an overwhelming majority, his clear 
intellect and persuasive oratory proving no match for the simple force of 
his opponent’s character. The triumph of Mr. Graves, however, was the pre- 
lude to the saddest event in his career, as it was during the ensuing Congress 
that he had the misfortune to kill Jonathan Cilley ina duel. Marshall did not 
take his defeat with humility. It was not his habit so to take defeat or victo- 
ry; the spoiled child of the people, he commonly resented the former and 
abused the latter, improving neither. On the heels of this defeat, shaking thte 
dust from his own heels, he returned to Woodford; whence the next year he 
Was sent without opposition to the Legislature, as also the succeeding 
year, signalizing himself in both terms as a debater. During the latter 
term,as the spokesman of the Joint Committee on Banks, he made a singu- 
larly profound, sagacious, and luminous report, of which the banks, those 
sharp intellects without souls, attested their high estimate by preserving it as 
a vile mecum. 

In 1841 Tom Marshall was without opposition elected to Congress from the 
Ashland district, to which the county of Woodford belonged. His career in 
Congress was short, but uncommonly brilliant. He spoke often from his place 
in the House, and occasionally from other places; but the art of reporting w: 
then imperfect and moreover, stung by a defective report of one of his 
speeches, he affifonted the reporters by rudely visiting upon their heads the 
imperfections of the art, telling them ‘not to attempt again to pass upon the 
public their infernal gibberish for his English.” so that between the two but 
few of his speeches were preserved. One of these was his speech on distri- 
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bution,* which John Quincy Adams, then a member of the House, pronounced 
the ablest speech he had ever heard on the subject, although he had just heard 
Mr. Clay’s great speech on the same subject in the Senate. Another was his 
speech in support of the proposition to censure Johu Quincy Adams for pre- 
senting a petition praying the dissolution of the Union, of which, we may pre- 
sume, Mr. Adams did not think so highly, though he is said notwithstanding 
to have declared that ‘it united the eloquence of Burke and Sheridan.” Cer- 
tain it is that Tom Marshall was in the habit of declaring ever afterwards that 
he never in all his life got his jacket so laced and his hide so tanned as in Mr. 
Adams’s reply to that speech: Tom always seemed to pride himself on hav- 
ing been leathered by the “old man eloquent.” One other speech of his has 
come down to us from that day—a temperance speech, delivered in the hall of 
the House of Representatives, before the Congressional Total Abstinence Soci- 
ety, formed, it seems, for the reformation of Congressional inebriates, of whom 
our orator was reputed one, though in this speech he protested with charac- 
teristic humor that his inebriety was not habitual. “I had earned,” he said, 
**a most unenviable notoriety by excesses, which, though bad enough, did not 
half reach the reputation they won for me. I never was an habitual drunk- 
ard. I was one of your spreeing gentry. My sprees, however, began to 
crowd each other, and my best friends feared that they would soon run to- 
gether.” Seeing that this fear was but too fully realized in his subsequent 
life, the following passage—the conclusion of the speech in question—will be 
read with a inelancholy interest: , 

Sir, I would not exchange the physical sensations, the mere sense of animal being, which 
belongs to a man who totally refrains from all that can intoxicate his brain or derarge lis ner- 
vous structure —the elasticity with which he bounds from his couch in the morning—the sweet re- 
pose it yields him at night—the feeling with which he drinks in, through his clear eyes, the beauty 
and the grandeur of surrounding nature; I say, sir, I would not exchange my conscious being as 
a strictly temperate man—the sense of renovated youth—the glad play with which my pulses now 
beat healthful music—the bounding vivacity with which the life blood courses its exulting way 
through every fibre of my frame—the communion high which my healthful ear and eye now hold 
with all the gorgeous universe of God—the splendors of the morning, the softness of the evening 
sky—the bloom, the beauty, the verdure of earth, the music of the air and the waters—with all 
the grand associations of external nature reopened to the fine avenues of sense; no, sir, though 
poverty dogged me—though scorn pointed its slow finger at meas I passed—though want and 
destitution, and every element of earthly misery, save only crime, met my waking eye from day 
to day ; not for the brightest and the noblest w: eath that ever encircled a statesman’s brow—not, 
if some angel commissioned by heaven, or some demon rather sent fresh from hell, to test the re- 
sisting strength of virtuous resolution, should tempt me back, with all the wealth and all the 
honors which a world can bestow; not for all thit time and all that earth can give, would I cast 
from me this precious pledge of a liberated mind, this talisman against temptation, and plunge 
again into the dangers and horrors which once beset my path; so help me heaven, as I would 
* spurn beneath my very feet all the gifts the universe could offer, and live and die as I am, poor 
but sober, 

This speech made a noise in the world at the time, but, alas! before its 
echoes had died away, the “ pledge” was broken, the “talisman” cast off, 
and the novitiate teetotaller once more floundering amid those * dangers and 
horrors ” his deliverance from which he had so fondly deemed lasting, and 
had so rapturously celebrated. Doubtless he clung resolutely to what he felt 
to be the rock of his salvation. but the waves of appetite, lashed by the winds 
of sensibility, overwhelmed him, and swept himaway. To revert to a former 
figure, he swung back to the opposite extreme, therein completing one of 


* A volume of Marshall’s speeches and writings, edited by W. L. Barre, was published in 1858 
by Applegate & Co., Cincinnati. To this volume I am indebted for many of the dates and some 
of the facts employed in the present sketch, 
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those wide vibrations of which his life was principally made up. It has been 
frequently said, Iam aware, that Marshall's dissipation was occasicned by an 
early disappointment in love; but this, I think, is an amiable mistake. The 
lady in the case was his first cousin, and a widow, many years his senior. 
She pradently declined to marry him on account of the great disparity in their 
years. Iam slow to believe that any man of sense would throw himself away 
merely because he couldn’t marry his grandmother. 

Tom Marshall left Congress in a great huff with Mr. Clay, who, it appears, 
had taken offence at some of Tom's speeches and votes, which did not fall 
within the party lines as drawn by the Whig leader. Insubordination was an 
offence Mr. Clay never overlooked. To aggravate the offence, Tom repeated 
it when he got home; so that Mr. Clay presently found, like the man who 
sowed good seed, that an enemy had been sowing tares among his wheat. 
Less pxutient than he of the parable, the Whig embodiment determined not to 
let both grow until the harvest, but to gather up the tares forthwith. One 
morning accordingly he stepped into the office of the Lexington “ Observer 
and Reporter,” and handing « short notice, written in his own peculiarly neat 
hand, to Mr. D. C. Wickliffe, the editor, requested him to insert it in the 
next number of his paper. ‘ Certainly, Mr. Clay,” replied Mr. Wickliffe. 
* But you have not read it,” said Mr. Clay. ‘Read it; perhaps you will not 
approve of it.” Mr. Wickliffe, with a courteous expression, then read the 
notice, which he saw at a glance, as he had already seen in the eye and port 
of its author, portended mischief to the knot of young insubordinates headed 
by Marshall. ‘Though short, it was very significant, importing that on a cer- 
tain day, two or three weeks distant, Mr. Clay would address the people at 
the Court-house in Lexington on the principles and measures of the Whig 
party, which of late had been the subject of animadversion in various quarters. 
Such was the import, but the words and their collocation unmistakably be- 
spoke the hand of Mr. Clay. Wickliffe till the day of his death could repeat 
the notice word for word. It duly appeared in the ** Observer and Reporter ” 
a few hours after which Tom Marshall entered the office. Mr. Wickliffe’s 
middle name was Carmichael, from which his friends nicknamed him Mike. 
« Mike,” said Tom, with that tossing of the head which betokened him very 
sure of his scent, “who wrote that notice at the head of your columns this 
morning?” ‘“ Who wrote it?” answered Wickliffe evasively; ‘ why, it ap- 
pears as editorial.” ‘I know,” rejoined Tom, * but you didn’t write it. Tell 
me, didn’t Mr. Clay write that himself?” ‘ Well,” said Mr. Wickliffe, ‘to 
be frank with you, Mr. Marshall, he did” “TI knew it,” exclaimed Tom with 
an oath, “and he means me!” adding, with another oath, **and I intend to 
answer him.” Nothing more was needed to put the whole community on 
the tiptoe of expectation. 

The excitement was great, and grew until the appointed day, which saw 
the flower of the population of the blue-grass region assembled in and around 
the Lexington Court-house, to witness an intellectual combat a loutrance be- 
tween the imperious leader and his gifted but refractory young subaltern. 
The public interest was wrought up toa pitch almost painful. Mr. Clay be- 
gan his speech. Tom Marshall was present, stationed upright in a remote 
window slightly back of the line of Mr. Clay's position, where he thought Mr. 
Clay would not see him. But he was mistaken. The “Great Commoner ”™ 
was in excellent plight, and spoke in his happiest vein, with even more than 
his usual head of magnetic power, enchaining and fairly electrifying the mul- 
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titude, not excepting Marshall himself, who, drawn by unwitting sympathy 
with the speaker, had leaned forward from his * coigne of vantage” until his 
tall figure stood in full view. At this point Mr. Clay, having come to the 
subject of the clique of which Marshall was chief, closed a withering sentence 
by turning round suddenly upon Tom, and hurling his look, voice, and gesture 
in one electric missile at the spell-bound culprit, who shot back into the win- 
dow as if struck by a cannon ball, or as if himself discharged from the can- 
non’s mouth. Tis demoralization was complete. Mr. Clay concluded amid 
a tumult of applause, upon which arose everywhere loud shouts of ** Mar- 
shall!” ** Marshall!” “ Marshall!” But Marshall did not appear. Marshall 
was not to be found. His followers had nothing to do but to retire, leay- 
ing Mr. Clay in undisputed possession of the field—a movement which they 
executed, we may be sure, with ill-concealed disgust at the conduct of their 
recreant champion. The next morning Tom Marshall, according to his cus- 
tom, stalked into the office of the “* Observer and Reporter.” ‘ Well, Mike,” 
said he, “I reckon you think Mr. Clay made a great speech yesterday?” 
“Yes,” replied Mr. Wickliffe, “I do. Don’t you?” ‘Not so great as he 
could have made,” said Tom with a meaning look. “If Z had spoken, and 
had rowelled him up asI could have done, and he had come back at me as 
he would have done, then you would have heard a great speech.” “ But why 
didn’t you speak, Mr. Marshall?” asked Wickliffe. ‘* Because,” cried Tom 
with bitter emphasis, * I was a coward! I have just the opportunity 
of my life. IfI had spoken, I should have been certain to make a fine speech 
anyhow, and, whether I got the best of it or not, all the Democrats from Maine 
to Louisiana would have sworn that I made mince-meat of Mr. Clay.” This 
was a shrewd view, and it must have occurred to Marshall beforehand, but it 
unfortunately required more nerve to act upon it than he happened to have at 
the pinch. The truth is, Tom Marshall always felt the moral mastery of Mr. 
Clay, and almost always chafed under it, to sucha degree that his well-known 
estrangement from that leader of men was at bottom probably owing as much 
to this one cause as to all other causes united. It was a kind of tribute that 
genius paid to character. 

Marshall in at least one point of his Congressional career, however, gave 
satisfaction to Mr. Clay; for he cherished and expressed as great a contempt 
for the administration of Tyler as Mr. Clay himself felt, declaring on the 
floor of the House that when the histery of the country was written the Tyler 
administration might be put in a parenthesis, which he defined from Lindley 
Murray as “a clause of a sentence enclosed between black lines or brackets, 
which should be pronounced in a low tone of voice, and might be left out al- 
together without injuring the sense.” For this sally Mr. Clay might well (and 
probably did) forgive much. 

Among Tom Marshall’s checkered experiences at this period was a duel 
with James Watson Webb, of New York. Qn the trial of Monroe Edwards 
for forgery Marshall defended him. The defence called forth « severe criti- 
cism in the New York * Courier and Enquirer,” edited by Webb, whom Mar- 
shall challenged for the offensive article. The duel took place in the neigh- 
borhood of the city of New York. Webb was shot below the knee jvint, pro- 
voking Marshall to ery out on the spot: “It is the damnedest lowest act of my 
life.” Marshall in the course of his life fought two other duels. One with 
young Rowan, of Kentucky, who challenged him for words spoken against 
Rowan’s father, the famed Judge Rowan, with the evident intention of calling 
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forth a challenge from the latter. Rowan was what is called a “ hip shot”; 
that is, he raised his pistol to his own hip, and then fired, without taking aim, 
but with almost unerring precision. This method gave him the advantage in 
time, and Marshall fell at the first fire, shot through the thigh. While con- 
fined to his reom by this wound, Miss Louisa Bullitt, a lady widely known for 
her wit and beauty, and whom he had long but vainly courted, called with a 
friend to see him, playfully saying as she entered the room, * Mr. Marshall, 
you have at last got what you have long desired—a dullet.”’ Marshall's retort, 
more witty than delicate, I shall be pardoned for omitting. The manners of 
forty years ago, we should bear in mind, were a little broad as well as very 
high. His other duel was with James S. Jackson, fought while both were 
serving in the Mexican war. An old grudge at home having sprung up into 
a quarrel in the enemy’s country, Jackson, on Marshall’s volunteering the 
avowal that he was ready to fight him whenever he chose, at once challenged 
Tom. The appointed place of meeting was nearly thirty miles distant, and 
could be reached only on horseback. Marshall was suffering from the flux, 
and had frequently to dismount. When he reached the ground he could 
scarcely stand. He afterwards told an intimate friend that he ha.! made up 
his mind to kill Jackson, and had balanced himself on his left leg, so that, 
even if Jackson shot him, he could stand long enough to return the fire. 
Jackson fired first, without effect. Marshall then took deliberate aim, and 
fired, Jackson turning his breast fully to him. The cap was true, but there 
was no explosion, and Jackson stood unhurt. Marshall, turning to his sec- 
ond, who was also his lieutenant, asked what that meant. The second replied 
that the ramrod was too short, and he had not rammed the ball home. ‘Oh 
yes,” said Marshall sarcastically, ** I understand ; you are my lieutenant, and, 
had I been killed, you would have succeeded me.” Colonel ‘Tom Hawkins, 
Jackson’s second, stepped up, took the pistol, rammed the ball home, and 
handed it back, offering another fire; but by this time Marshall was too weak 
to stand any longer. The event was fortunate for both. Jackson, as gal- 
lant a spirit as ever breathed, lived to join the Union side in the civil war, 
rising rapidly to the position of Acting Major-General, when he was killed in 
the battle of Perryville, falling at the head of his division. 

Marshall, among his other adventures in Mexico, had a difliculty with 
Cassius M. Clay, which, however, never ripened into a duel, each seeking to 
throw the onus of the challenge on the other, with a view of getting the choice 
of weapons, Clay preferring swords, Marshall pistols. The affair blew over; 
though, as Marshall was one day walking through the camp armed with noth- 
ing but a small dress-sword, Clay stepped to his tent door and completely 
covered him with a pistol. Tom instantly turned his back, and, looking over 
his shoulder at Clay, said: ‘* Shoot away, Cash, but it’s got to be a clear case 
of murder. I’m not going to give you a chance to assassinate me as you did 
Sam Brown.” This taunt referred to a deadly affray in Kentucky several 
years before, and, Iam bound to say, was undeserved. Clay's explanation of 
this tent scene was that Marshall had been overheard the night before to 
threaten him. If so, Marshall’s language could have pointed to nothing worse 
than a fair fight. On a certain occasion, in the court-house at Lexington, while 
Marshall was speaking, Judge Aaron K. Woolley threatened to strike him. 
With a graceful wave of his hand, Tom observed, “* Consider the blow struck, 
Mr. Woolley,” and went on with his speech. As soon as he had finished it, he 
sent Woolley a challenge; but the affair, through the intervention of friends, 
was amicably adjusted. 
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Tom Marshall’s Congressional experience, unlike that of many of his South- 
ern colleagues, left in him, it is worthy of note, no rvot of bitterness toward 
New England, whose people, on the contrary, he always defended against indis- 
criminate aspersion. ‘The Yankee,” he once said in substance on the stump, 
“is not a coward, though he won't fizht as we do on a mere point of honor. 
He is too matter-of-fact for that. Call him a liar, and he will tell you to prove 
it! But he will start the next hour on a whaling voyage to the North Pole, 
and, cheerfully braving death in ten thousand shapes of horror, for months or 
years, come back laden with the spoils of the monsters of the deep. Now, lay 
your hands ona barrel of his oil, and see whether he will fight or not!” I give 
but the bare conception of the passage, which in Marshall’s hands bristled with 
every object of terror and glittered with every scene of awful beauty that beset 
the whale-fishery, rivalling in pictorial force the fine description of Burke. 

In 1845 Tom Marshall ran for Congress against Garrett Davis, by whom 
he was beaten; Mr. Davis being a zeaious friend of Mr. Clay’s, and ‘a very 
reliable man,” as Mr. Clay himself once significantly said to a political friend 
whom he suspected of personal defection, so emphasizing the expression as 
delicately to apprise the individual that * Old Hal” considered him anything 
but “reliable.” Marshall, having separated from the Whigs on the question 
of the annexation of Texas, and voted for Polk, was kept on the defensive 
throughout the canvass, the result showing that the people did not hold his 
defence satisfactory. Yet all acknowledged the superlative force and bril- 
liancy with which he made it. He never afterwards stood for Congress. 
The next year, the Mexican war having broken out, Marshall raised a com- 
pany of cavalry, of which he was chosen captain, and which he led to the 
theatre of war. It was his misfortune not to have an opportunity of displaying 
in the field his unquestioned gallantry. On his return from Mexico, he spent 
much of his time in Lexington, where his friend and kinsman, the disiin- 
guished Dr. Robert J. Breckenridge, was then settled in the pastorate of the 
First Presbyterian church, having lately returned from along residence in 
the Middle States, in which he had achieved renown as a preacher and theo- 
logian. Breckenridge and Marshall, besides being kinsmen, had been school- 
boys together, under the tuition of Marshall's father, and were as intimate as 
men of such different habits could be. For several years, moreover, they had 
been members of the same bar, and trod together the same path of fame, 
which, according to Marshall, they had both rather suddenly forsaken—* Bob,” 
as he used to say in after days, “taking to the Bible, and I to the bottle; and 
the world says I have stuck to my text a good dea) closer than he has to his.” 
Tom seems never to have been very deeply impressed with the vital piety of 
his eminent relative. Dr. Breckenridge once assailed the venerable Robert 
Wickliffe in an extremely bitter speech, winding up substantially as follows: 
“ And, hoary-headed slanderer and sinner as he is, may the Lord forgive him, 
2s I sincerely do this day.” When Tom read this, he said to the Rev. Joseph 
J. Bullock, who married Breckenridge’s niece : ‘Joe, if the Lord forgives 
old Rob Wickliffe as Bob Breckenridge does, won’t he catch hell!” But this 
is not the incident I would recall. 

On some occasion Marshall heard Dr. Breckenridge preach, and falling in 
with him after service, accompanied him home. ‘ Why don’t you preach 
better?” said Marshall. “I do preach as well as T can,” answered Brecken- 
ridge. “ But why don’t you preach as the Saviour did?” continued Marshall. 
“That's hard to do,” rejoined Breckenridge. “ Preach in parables,” said 
Marshall; ‘that is a very simple and easy thing to do—that’s the way our 
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Lord set forth the truth.” ‘ Well, Tom,” said Breckenridge, “I have as high 
an opinion of your talents as anybody has; and I set a higher estimate on the 
extent of your reading and information than most persons do. I defy you to 
make a parable, and I defy you to find one in all literature —outside of the 
New Testament.” ‘ Nonsense!” exclaimed Marshall; “I can make fifty, and 
I can finda hundred.” ‘ Well,” quietly concluded Breckenridge, * try it, and 
let me know.” Shortly afterwards they met again. ‘ Well, Bob,” said Mar- 
shall, “* what about these things—the parables? I have tried my best, and 
I can’t make one; I have looked everywhere, and I can't find one. What 
does it all mean? I give itup.” ‘You see,” replied Breckenridge, * why I 
don’t preach in parables, as our Lord did. I can’t do that.” Marshall in this 
case ruslied in where doctors of divinity fear to tread; but it is significant of 
his keen power of analysis that he explored for himself the depths and recesses 
of a subject that has tasked the subtlety of the ablest theologians, and, dis- 
criminating the parable from the allegory, the myth, the fable, and the prov- 
erb, saw the differential points of substance and of form, and fell back a wiser 
(if not a better) man. Though vanquished, he was victor still. 

Kentucky in 1849 held a constitutional convention, for a seat in which 
Tom Marshall was an unsuccessful candidate, his views on the question of 
slavery, although radically hostile to those of the anti-slavery men, not being 
pro-slavery enough to suit his constituency, who, in common with the Southern 
people at large, were naturally disposed, the stronger the wind of anti-slavery 
blew, the more closely to wrap around them the cloak of Jaw, and the more 
tightly to grasp it. When the constitution framed by this convention was 
submitted to the people, Marshall, in pursuance of the principles he had 
avowed, opposed it with both pen and tongue, using the former in the col- 
umns of * The Old Guard,” a campaign paper edited by himself. His articies 
in this paper were masterpieces of reasoning and research; but, admirable as 
they were, they fell below his speeches on the same general theme, which 
were of surpassing ability and splendor. The theme—relating to the princi- 
ples of free government, unmixed with questions of the baser sort—was emi- 
nently adapted to call forth his powers; and nobly did his powers answer 
the call. He spoke on this theme at Louisville, and all his auditors, friend 
and foe alike—and there were many competent judges of both classes—declared 
the speech to be incomparable—the finest they had ever heard. In this eam- 
paign his career as an orator culminated; and the culmiuating point was cloud- 
capped. In the full vigor of his physical and mental powers, he gave the rein 
to both, outstripping himself in endurance as well as in eloquence. His phy- 
sical endurance was always extraordinary, it having been no unusual thing 
for him in some of his canvasses to pass his days in speaking and his nights 
in carousing, for weeks at atime. ‘The stamina of his body equalled that of 
his mind. “In an exciting canvass,” he would say iu his latter years, ** about 
all the food and sleep I used to care for were a bath and a clean shirt.” Ina 
clean shirt, by the way, Marshall held there was marvellous virtue. “ No 
man in «clean shirt,” he was wont to insist, “‘ ever did a mean thing. Cal- 
vin, I contend, was in soiled linen when he murdered Servetus.” The re- 
freshing effect of clean linen on himself proved at any rate the exceeding sen- 
sitiveness and elasticity of his constitution. It is scarcely too great a stretch 
to say that he could speak with Cicero and endure with Catiline. 

Tom Marshall in 1851 again represented the county of Woodford in the 
Legislature. At the opening of the session I happened to be present as a 
spectator, when my attention was especially attracted by two personages 
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within the bar of the house. These were Mr. Clay, venerable in years, and 
touched by the shadow of death, at the entrance of whose valley he already 
stood, and ‘Tom Marshall, still in the prime of his strength, sober, elegantly 
dressed, and manifestly eager for the fray of debate. Mr. Clay sat muilled in 
an eusy chair by the stove, graciously receiving the members, as, one after 
another or in groups, they approached to salute him. But Marshall kept 
aloof, moving everywhere, in the restlessness of curbed energy, except to the 
shrine at which all others were paying their devotions. Remembering the 
offence which his former conduct had given Mr. Clay, he possibly thought it 
the part of delicacy, not to say of prudence, to withhold the offer of a homage 
that might prove unacceptable. Be this as it may, he did not approach the 
lordly old statesman. At last the signal for organization was heard, the mem- 
bers took their seats, and Mr. Clay rose to withdraw. It chanced that Mar- 
shall’s seat was next the passage along which Mr. Clay must pass in with- 
drawing, so that an encounter of some sort was unavoidable. Marshall, as 
Mr. Clay slowly approached, awaited the event with evident uneasiness, 
greater probably than he would have felt in the midst of a shower of bullets. 
The suspense, however, was brief. Mr. Clay, when his eye fell on Marshall, 
gracefully accosted him, extending his hand, which Marshall, rising from his 
seat—abashed and out of countenance, looking more like a truant schoolboy 
before his teacher than one great orator in the presence of another—grasped 
with every mark of deep but embarrassed respect, remaining standing until 
Mr. Clay, at the end of a short colloquy with him, bowed and passed on, 
Tom Marshall, when humorously inclined, was accustomed to call Mr. Clay 
«Old Master,” a phrase in his day familiarly but reverently applied by slaves 
to their aged proprietor. I think no one who observed Tom in this interview 
could doubt that the appellation had to himself at least a more than humorous 
significance. It was during this session that Marshall wrote his famous letter 
to the ** Louisville Journal,” in the course of which—defending himself from 
the charge of having said or implied in debate that Mr. Clay owed some por- 
tion of his greatness to Mr. Crittenden, whom Tom was then supporting in a 
heated contest for a seat in the Federal Senate, and whose interests the charge 
was calculated to damage—he paid the following tribute to Mr. Clay: 

Mr. Clay did fall in 1828, and from a lofty height; but sprang, as he always springs, like the 
antique wrestler, the stronger for his fall—more terrible on the rebound than he was ere shaken 
from his feet. 1 have studied his life, his speeches, his actions, his character; I have heard him 
at the bar and in the senate; I have seen him in his contests with other men, when all the stormy 
passions of his tempestuous soul were lashed by disappointment and opposition to the foaming 
rage of the ocean, when all the winds are unchained, and sweep in full career over the free and 
bounding bosom of the deep. He owes less of his commanding influence to other men than any 
great leader I have ever known, or of whom I have ever read, He consults nobody, he leans on 
nobody, be fears nobody; he wears nature’s patent of nobility forever on his brow; he stalks 
among men with an unanswerable and never-doubting air of command; his sweeping and im- 
perial pride, his indomitable will, his unquailing courage, challenge from al] submission or com- 
bat. With him there can be no neutrality. Death, Tribute, or the Koran, is his motto. Great 
in speech, great in action, his greatness is all his own. He is independent alike of history and the 
schools; he knows little of either, and despises both. His ambition, his spirit, and his e-oquence are 
all great, natural, and entirely his own. If he is like anybody, he does not know it. Le has never 
studied models, and if he had his pride would have rescued him from the fault of imitation. He 
stands among men in towering and barbaric grandeur; in all the hardihood and rudeness of per- 
fect originality; independent of the polish and beyond the reach of art. His vast outline, and 
grand but wild and undefined proportions, liken him to a huge mass of granite, torn, in some 
convulsion of nature, from a mountain side, which any effort of the chisel would only disfigure 
and which no instrument in the sculptor’s studio could grasp or comprehend. 


* Although this tribute was paid as a stroke of policy, it undoubtedly ex- 
pressed Tom Marshall’s real opinion of Mr. Clay. The passage, however, is 
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scarcely a fair specimen of Marshall's power, having some faint streaks of un- 
conscious imitation, into which he was rarely betrayed, and especially some 
streaks of Phillips, the panegyrist of Napoleon, whose style he abhorred. But 
it answered its purpose. With this term Tom Marshall's career as a legisla- 
tor closed. He never again appeared on any official stage. But he was not 
permitted to retire from the rostrum. Into every Presidential canvass that 
occurred during the remainder of his life, he was eagerly pressed as a speak- 
er, though he spoke with decreasing interest and increasing reluctance, and 
therefore with lessening effect. Men of inferior powers but superior informa- 
tion not unfrequently put him at a disadvantage in the discussion of the com- 
paratively trivial questions of the hour. Popular speaking on questions of this 
kind grew distasteful to him. He had exhausted its charms. He had sucked 
dry the orange of the stump, and did not care to chew the rind. Yet his 
speeches were never less than brilliant. 

Some time in 1858 Tom Marshall went to Louisville and delivered a series 
of historical speeches which, 1 think, he called ** Discourses on the Philosophy 
of History,” although if a philosophical historian had sat among the audience 
he might have been a little puzzled to tell where the philosophy came in. The 
speeches in reality were simply racy narrations of some historical events 
of importance, interspersed with graphic and eloquent portraitures of the per- 
sonages wlio figured in them. With the rationale of the events he troubled 
hinrself very little. The performances in general, I own, left nothing to be 
complained of in point of entertainment, but, as Webster said of Hayne's 
speech, they did not * quite come up to the lofty and sounding plirase of the 
manifest.” A discriminating auditor must have been affected somewhat like 
the critical Frenchman who, witnessing the immortal charge of the Light 
Brigade at Balaklava, exclaimed: ‘It is magnificent, but it is not war.” 
The speeches were delivered without note or memorandum, and the speaker 
seemed not unwilling the public should believe that they were delivered also 
without preparation, it having been one of his many weaknesses to pass off 
even his most deeply studied efforts for spontaneous effusions. Ie sometimes 
carried this weakness, or was carried by it, to ridiculous lengths. In one of 
these addresses, I remember, he paused at a point thick-set with historical 
dates and data, drew himself up to his full height, struck an imposing attitude 
of recollection, and, smiting his foreliead with his open palm, coolly remarked : 
“Tt is some ten or twelve years since I have seen anything on this subject, 
but if my memory (not apt to prove a treacherous one) serves me, the facts 
are these.” Whereupon he proceeded smoothly to detail a tissue of names 
and figures that could hardly have lain a decade in the memory of Pico de 
Mirandola, or Mezzofanti himself. Chancellor Logan, Marshall's brother-in- 
law, in whose family he was then a guest, afterwards told me that Tom had 
sat up all the night before poring over the authorities on this very subject. 
The artifice seems a strange one for a man of his ability, but, singularly 
enough, it is exactly paralleled by one related of the celebrated William Pink- 
ney * of Maryland. The explanation would seem to be that the vanity of 
Pinkney and Marshall was equal to their talent, an equation that perhaps will 
solve many questions in the lives of other master minds us well. 

When Marshall had got as far as his third or fourth discourse in this series, 
he fell into the practice of coming before his audiences in a state of intoxica- 
tion more or less complete, which it may be readily imagined excluded from 
his discourses not only all philosophy, but pretty much all history; insomuch 

* The anecdote is told in a foot note in Sullivan’s ‘** Public Men of the Revolution,” 
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that his remarks—still keen and bright, though not coherent—were mainly 
controlled by the casual incidents of the assemblage, between which his mind 
passed and repassed like a shining shuttlecock among a forest of rackets, with- 
out ever alighting on the stated theme. It was as if the planet of his intellect 
had exploded into shooting stars. The audiences were at first amused, but 
the sense of amusement was soon swallowed up in disgust; which, seconded 
by the sharp comments of the press, induced Marshall abruptly to suspend his 
lectures and withdraw to Lexington, where, under the hospitable roof of a 
friend, he first sobered up and then studied up, until he felt equal to the task 
of redeeming himself with the Louisville public, when (two or three weeks 
having elapsed) he returned, resumed his lectures, and concluded them with 
the applause which never failed to attend the sober exertion of his powers. 
On his return at this time, he paid me the compliment to visit me at my 
rooms, and make my acquaintance, to show me, as he was pleased to say, that 
he was “a gentleman born and bred,” notwithstanding the “ outrageous im- 
proprieties ” which he owned he had committed on the platform, and with the 
rebuke of which in the editorial columns of the ‘ Journal” I was supposed to 
be not wholly unconnected. The rebuke had been severe, but perfectly fair, 
and furthermore had been seasoned with just compliments to the or.tor’s re- 
served powers and accomplishments. His vanity had been hurt, but his pride 
had been saved, and he was apparently content. ‘The interview at all events 
was a pleasant one, and I have the satisfaction of believing, on the strength 
of various evidences, that Marshall, in the parlance of the street, never went 
back on me—a satisfaction not always enjoyed by the recipients of his esteem. 
In the course of the interview he spoke repeatedly of his mother, whose mem- 
ory he evidently cherished with pride and the utmost filial tenderness. 

Marshall was always cynical in his cups. Liquor seemed to curdle his 
milk of human kindness; and liis best friends were sure to get the sourest part 
of it. Of course he now and then got as good as he gave. Ranging the 
streets one day half tipsy, he met his old friend Dr. Breckenridge, who had 
recently published an elaborate work on theology. ‘ Well,’ said Tom, fa- 
miliarly addressing the reverend doctor, who, justly or unjustly, was reputed 
to be of a somewhat captious disposition, * I have read your book, ‘God Ob- 
jectively Considered,’ and I am glad to find you have no objection to God!” 
“As one of His vicegerents on earth, I can tell you He has very great objec- 
tion to you,” retorted Breckenridge, and went his way. 

In the civil war ‘Tom Marshall took no active part, his sympathies having 
been divided, though, so far as I know, his allegiance remained whole. In- 
deed his habits of intemperance, now confirmed, both indisposed and incapa- 
citated him for actively participating in the strife, which, besides, offered no 
prize that could stir the embers of his ambition. Yet there can he no doubt 
that it deeply affected him. He was now an old man, broken in health, im- 
paired in energy, bankrupt in hope. The war swept over his head like a hur- 
ricane through the top of some tottering giant of the forest. The end was not 
far. His career had already ended, and his life soon followed it. He died on 
the 22d of September, 1864, leaving a wife—a worthy woman, to whom he 
had not been long married—but no children and no fortune. He indeed cared 
nothing for money. Its xcquisition made at no time a part of his ambition. 
One half of the lot in which he exulted at the close of his temperance speech 
abided with him. He lived and died “ poor,” though not always * sober.” 
He left to posterity nothing only the warning of his life and the fading memo- 
ry of his genius. 
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I have thus outlined the career of this richly gifted man, setting here and 
there within the outline such reminiscences as I could gather at one grasp; 
*and yet it may be that I have produced nothing to justify his reputation as an 
orator. If so, the fault is not hisor mine. I have said that the wonder-work- 
ing part of all oratory must needs perish in the delivery. It is even so. The 
conceptions of the orator transcend speech, completing their expression in 
action, which can be felt, but not reported. 

Nature in truth had denied him no gift essential to the orator, and no acci- 
dent serviceable to his gifts. Never had orator a fairer physique in which to 
wreak himself on expression. He was six feet two inches in height, erect, 
symmetrical, and lithe. His bearing was self-possessed and graceful, his 
voice clear, rotund, and penetrating, and his enunciation so distinct that his 
words all came forth clean-cut like coin fresh from the die. It is true, his 
gestures were sometimes open to the charge of extravagance, and his wit to 
that of buffoonery; but these blemishes, from which even Cicero was not en- 
tirely exempt, were carried off by the prevailing grace and power of his man- 
ner. Though a highly cultivated man, he was a natural orator. He never 
seemed so thoroughly at home as when he was on his legs. In speaking, 
whether on the platform, inthe senate, or at the bar, his mental equilibrium 
and his mental vitality were invincible. Nothing from within or from with- 
out could disturb the one or dash the other. Interruptions of all sorts only 
added fuel to the fire of his oratory. From the first sentence to the last, he 
was mu:ster of the situation, the whole effort being stamped with unity and in- 
stinct with grace. To borrow the phraseology of the drama, there was no 
break in the action, no pause in the acting. Nota link was missing; nota 
minute lost. He would tell an anecdote while he was looking for a citation, 
and throw off a flash of wit as he wiped his forehead. Even a glass of water 
he would take with rhetorical effect, dexterously weaving the act into the tex- 
ture of his speech, or carelessly tossing it among the flowers of the border. 
When he was on the boards, neither the stage nor the audience ever waited. 
He never hesitated for a thought or a word; yet (such was the aptness and 
weight of his matter) no one ever thought of calling him fluent. The word, 
if it had occurred, would have seemed absurdly disparaging. He was in fact 
neither flippant nor hurried. His movement had the simple but resistless im- 
petus springing from the free play of his faculties. His style was racy and at 
the same time lofty. He touched nothing that he did not elevate as well as 
assimilate. He made everything his own, and transfigured himself. I have 
heard many of the great orators of our time in both hemispheres, but, taking 
all in all, I have never heard one who in my opinion was his equal. 

Although Marshall, as I said at the outset, made a slight impression on his 
time, he made a decided impression on the oratory of his time—particularly the 
oratory of the South and West, which still bears the impress of his manner, 
though sometimes (I will not say generally) the contorti»ns are more appar- 
ent than the inspiration. The effect might put one in mind of the grotesque 
imitations ef Moslem architecture in those parts of Germany once overrun by 
the Turk, wherein copies of the airy minarets of St. Sophia may be seen 
crowning alike the stable and the church. But the attempt to imitate Tom 
Marshall, however unsitecessful, deserves not to be mentioned harshly. The 
attempt is natural enough; and so is the failure. He was inimitable. 
Pau R. SuipMAn. 





LINLEY ROCHFORD. 


By Justin McCartuy. 


CHAPTER XII. 
‘* FRIENDS OF AN ILL FASHION.” 


CARCELY two months have passed away since we last saw Linley, and 
how much she seems to herself to have learned, unlearned, and doubted in 
that time! The Rochfords have been several weeks in London, and Linley 
has been to the opera and to ever so many dinner parties, evening parties, pri- 
vate concerts, and five o'clock teas; she has learned to be an accomplished 
hostess; she has taken various rising artists, men and women, under her pat- 
ronage. She has become tolerably familiar with the Row, and has grown al- 
most accustomed to the fact that Mr. Rochford sometimes rides there with 
Miss Courcelles, the young lady now being the happy owner of a beautiful 
gray horse, which we may presume was suited to her complexion, and which 
Linley vaguely understood to be a present from some relative—perhaps the 
Bishop, or some kind, unnamed friend. Mrs. and Miss Courcelles are at pres- 
ent, and have been for some short time, staying with the Rochfords as visit- 
ors. Mrs. Courcelles was generally kind enough to accompany Linley to the 
Row in Rochford’s carriage; Rochford preferred riding, so did Miss Cour- 
celles, and Linley did not know how to ride. Mrs. Courcelles was now affec- 
tionate as well as patronizing to Linley, for she saw tiat the house in town 
would be very convenient to her, and looking carefully into the future she 
thought too that whenever Cynthia should come to be married Mrs. Rochford’s 
would be just the place for the wedding breakfast. Mrs. Courcelles, there- 
fore, considered herself as paying Liuley in advance for possible favors, by in- 
troducing her to London life and teaching her what to do. Linley bore the 
patronage with great good humor because her husband seemed to find such 
pleasure in the society of the mother and daughter. She wondered how he 
could care about them, the elder woman was so vapid and the younger so 
sweetly commonplace. But it was certain that their society pleased him, and 
Linley therefore put up with it, consoling herself, perhaps rather shabbily, by 
mimicking the mother and the daughter to herself, and for her own amuse- 
ment, when she was alone. 

Alone? When was she not alone? The truth had not yet fully revealed 
itself to her, but it was beginning to reveal itself—the truth that no soul in all 
the Jand could be more lonely than hers. Rochford was always kind, he was 
sometimes even caressing, but her companionship was not necessary to him 
any longer—had never, in her sense, been necessary to him at all. She had 
been a most fortunate woman as the world goes Every outsider would have 
considered her marriage and her life thus far singularly happy. It never oc- 
curred to Mrs. Rochford even to suspect that their marriage was not happy, 
and Linley was always trying to persuade herself that nothing could be better, 
and that if her life was not precisely what she had dreamed of, it was only be- 
cause of the insurmountable difference between reality and dream. If this 
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was not what she had wished for, this, she assured herself over and over again, 
was what she ought to have wished for. The scheme of the world, she 
resolutely told herself, is not to be blamed, if unmarried girls will have 
foolish notions of life. In the mean time she did her best to fill up every 
possible blank by endeavoring to serve people, by doing a little patronage 
which brought her agreeable compliments,. by observing that she looked 
pretty and that people thought her so, and by allowing a little talent for sar- 
casm to develop itself. No one,who has not tried that balm of hurt minds, 
can tell how much the Christian spirit may be occasionally relieved by a sar- 
casm. 

Roche Valentine came to the house often, but irregularly. He seldom 
dined there at present; he made no secret of the fact that the company of the 
Courcelles ladies bored him, and it was certain that these ladies did not much 
care about him. Therefore he dropped in at odd hours, generally rather late 
at night, when he could sit alone with Rochford and smoke and talk. He went 
out a good deal, however, having nothing of the recluse about him, and Lin- 
ley met him to speak to rather more often at other people’s houses than in her 
own. Rochford was pleased that his wife should be admired and invited out, 
and he sent her everywhere, generally in company with the Courcelles, and 
not often going with her unless to a particularly agreeable and small dinner 
party. It must be owned that the society which Rochford drew to his own 
house was not of the best form. Ile liked people either to amuse him or to 
admire him; the best society would do neither. Men who flatly contradicted 
him at every turn, like Tuxham, amused him; women who put themselves, 
figuratively, under his feet, like the Courcelles, mother and daughter, pleased 
him. IIe liked to feel himself a patron, and he had that sort of pride—in itself 
only a lack of independence in « new form: homage to social rank turned the 
other way—which makes some people dislike to be in the company of men who 
stand higher in society than themselves. 

“T like Julius Cxsar’s idea,” he said once to Valentine as they were talk- 
ing over this very subject, ‘when he said he would rather be the first man in 
a little village than the second man in Rome.” 

‘All nonsense!” Valentine replied politely. ‘The mighty Julius 
knew perfectly well he was going to be the first man in Rome. - If he 
hadn’t known it, he wouldn't have made the remark. Why didn’t he go and 
settle down in the village? He might have been first man there whenever 
he liked.” 

Anyhow Rochford’s dinner table usually entertained men and women 
who looked up to Rochford. Into general society he sent his wife far 
more often than he went himself. He could not abide standing on crowded 
staireases. He liked to be let alone when it suited him, but disliked to be 
overlooked. 

The Rochfords lived in one of the elder squares of London. It was a 
square now, in fact, growing to be a little old-fashioned. It has famous mem- 
ories attaching to it. Almost every house has its family history. Nothing 
was new there. The iron extinguishers, by means of which the footmen used 
to put out their blazing flambeanx still ornamented the lamp railings in front 
of the doors. Great statesmen, great scholars. soldiers, judges, admirals had 
lived there. The air must still, one would think, have been perfumed by the 
lingering savor of the brilliant things which had been said round the dinner ta- 
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bles of that square, by the wits of two centuries. The battlements that at 
present grimly adorn one or two of the houses, tell of noble families which 
kept their abode there since the trees first grew in the central gardens. Fash- 
ion, as we have said, was leaving the place of late years, and seeking the 
brighter spots of Belgravia, and Mayfair, and the new South Kensington re- 
gions. But dignity and respectability had never quitted it. No name of so- 
licitors, in huge brass plates, told that mere business was invading its door- 
steps. Mr. Rochford’s house had large, solid rooms, some with painted ceil- 
ings and great stone staircases, and it might indeed have been a grim man- 
sion enough but for the appearance of soft luxurious ease with which Roch- 
ford’s tastes had contrived to overspread its spaces. Linley’s little boudvir 
was in especial fitted up with exquisite taste and brightness, and when she saw 
herself there, und remembered her small, cold, and carpetless room that looked 
upon the Rhine, she felt sometimes much surprised, and thought she surely 
must be very happy. 

The Platts had lately taken a house in the same square. There was a time 
when a house there was obtainable about as often on an average as the aloe- 
tree blooms, but vacancies now happened more often, and the Platts made a 
settlement there. A wonderful thing had lately occurred in the fortunes of 
the Platts. Every London season probably has its hero and its wonder, and 
Mr. Platt was the hero of this season. He had succeeded in breathing quite a 
new philanthropic vein. He had taken up the sufferings of a particular class 
of workers, with whom in his own working days he had chiefly associated; he 
had spent large sums of money in the cause, and had made simple, strong 
speeches, full of mistakes in grammar and terrible mispronunciation, but brim- 
ming over with zeal, kindness, and energy. He often drew the tears into his 
own eyes, nnd always into those of his wife, as he spoke; aud at last there was 
a great meeting at Exeter Hall, with two peers, three bishops, and several 
members of Parliament on the platform; and Platt, waxing autobiographical in 
the earnestness of his speech, described the hardships of his boyhood as a 
worker, and told how his wife, a little girl of eight, had had to be at her place 
every morning at six, when the factory bell rang; and finally declaring that 
since Providence had blessed his basket and his store, his wife and he meant 
with God’s help to try to do some good for their former brothers and sisters, 
he fairly brought down the house. One of the bishops actually shed tears, and 
many a laced pockethandkerchief, marked with a coronet, became a mere rag 
for honest sympathetic moisture. The Platts were famous next day. Their 
past.poverty and their present wealth were alike fascinating. They had not 
sought the great world. It found them out and came tothem. It fell in love 
with their benevolence and their eccentric, uncouth virtues. Even a London 
sexson has its bursts of generous emotion. { 

So Mr. Platt was on every platform, and was crushed with his honest 
wife into the corner of every drawing-room. Rochford at first was rather 
amused by all this, but at length he grew vexed, in what seemed to his 
wife a very unreasonable manner. When kindly Mrs. Platt expressed a 
good-natured wish to take Linley with her to the houses of various countesses 
and duchesses, and declared that her pretty face and her sweet ways would 
make her a favorite anywhere, Rochford became uncontrollable in his im- 
patience. 

* Linley, my dear,” he said to her one morning, “I do wish you wouldn't 
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encourage that vulgar woman. These people are now quite beyond bearing. 
Their heads have been turned since some silly old dowagers have taken them 
up.” 

“The Platts? Those dear, kind people? Dear Louis, you are quite wrong. 
That darling old woman is all goodness and kindness; and I protest she 
dvesn’t seem spoiled a bit. I almost love them; I am pretty sure I love her.” 

* Their ways are insufferable to me. I don’t know how people can endure 
such vulgarity.” 

“* But don’t you think, Louis, there is a good deal of originality about them 
both? There is a queer vein of half-poetic common sense in him. He says 
such shrewd, quaint things sometimes; he often makes me think I am reading 
Bunyan.” 

“IT have no taste for companionship of that kind.” 

“ But, dear, you used to like Mr. and Mrs. Platt.” 

“Well, Linley, I used to endure them. Down in the country their very 
vulgarity was a sortof entertainment. Tlere it’s different. Besides they knew 
their place there, and kept it. Here they don’t.” 

“Louis, I don’t think you do them justice; but you don’t want me to give 
them up?” 

“IT wouldn't encourage that woman. Whatdo you want of her? How can 
you endure her talk? ” 

“Ah me,” said Linley with half a sigh, ‘* she always talks of trying to do 
good for somebody or something; and her ways and his ways are like some 
honest breeze from a pure and pleasant country-side. If you only knew how 
much more difficult I find it to get on with Mrs. Courcelles, you would pity 
me, Louis dear.” 

“Mrs. Courcelles is a lady, Linley.” 

“Ts she? Iam sorry—at least I don’t mean that, Iam neither glad nor 
sorry; I don’t care. She may be called good society in Goethe’s sense—isn't 
it Goethe?—for nobody could possibly get the making of an epigram out of 
her.” 

“ Well,” replied Rochford with a smile, ‘I don’t say that Mrs. Courcelles 
is very brilliant, Linley, but she is a woman of education and can talk like a 
lady.” 

“Ts that all one needs, Louis? I could do that if I tried; I could talk like 
Mrs. Courcelles—just listen.” And our saucy heroine gave a capital little bit 
of imitation. 

Rochford started. His face grew florid with emotion of some kind. Lin- 
ley could not understand what was wrong until she saw that Mrs. Courcelles 
had actually entered the room. 

Mrs. Courcelles heard enough to understand thoroughly the kind of amuse- 
ment in which Linley was indulging herself. She turned pale with anger, and 
her thin lips became livid and bloodless fora moment. But dull and vapid 
as she seemed to Linley, she was a remarkably clever woman where her own 
interests were concerned, and it woald not by any means suit her to quarrel 
with the mistress of the comfortable house where she and her daugliter were 
so well received. So she laid up the injury, and it remained, like haughty 
Juno's, reposed in the depths of her breast. She would pay it off some time, 
she thought, when Cynthia was married or safe on the way to marriage, 
and she could do without the Rochfords and their house. Then she hoped 
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to be able to make Linley atone for her insolence. But now she only ad- 
vanced benignly, having banished alt the evidence of anger from her thin 
face, and said: 

“You dear, droll, clever creature! Now do tell me what is that? Whom 
are you imitating now? What odd person? I am sure it’s very clever, but I 
am so dull at recognizing.” 

“T don’t think you know the person, Mrs. Courcelles,” said Rochford, quite 
deceived, and sheltering himself under the reserved conviction that the lady 
knew as little of her own identity as most of us do. 

“No? Iam sorry, for I should like to enjoy it. But isn’t it very wrong 
of you, Mrs. Rochford? To be so wicked and satirical, I mean? I fear, Mr. 
Rochford, you are spoiling your charming young wife.” 

“It is wrong to do, Mrs. Courcelles,” Linley said frankly, “and I am pen- 
itent and ashamed of myself. I'll not do it any more; and my only consola- 
tion is that it was very badly done, and that nobody could know who was 
meant.” 

“Oh, my dear Mrs. Rochford, don’t take it in that serious light! Why 
shouldn’t you be clever and satirical? Only very silly persons could be of- 
fended—and then they needn't know. Iam not afraid, dear; for I know you 
are too kind-hearted and good-natured to turn your f? tends into ridicule.” 

Linley cast a glance of rueful and comical penitence at Rochford. But her 
husband was too much vexed to see any fun in anything at present. 

The sweet and placid Cynthia was in her dressing-room that same evening 
preparing for dinner when Mrs. Courcelles came in, and Cynthia knew at 
once from her mother’s appearance that something had gone wreng. Some 
hours and a drive in the park had intervened since the little scene just de- 
scribed, and Mrs. Courcelles, having kept in her anger so long, felt it urgent to 
let some of it out at last. She sat down at first without speaking, and began 
turning round and round with nervous, quivering thin fingers a water-glass 
that stood on the table. Cynthia waited composedly. 

“Do you know, Cynthia,” the elder lady broke out at last, “that madam 
below has chosen to take you and me for her laughing-stocks? We, if you 
please, are the subjects of her ridicule! [ heard her imitating me—Me! I 
heard her—TI came in and caught her in the act! Doing an imitation of Me— 
as if I were some ridiculous person! ” 

“ But, mamma, what does it matter? Jdon’'t care.” 

“You are so insensible, Cynthia! Besides, you didn't hear it; and I sup- 
pose you wouldn t care how people laughed at yeur mother. But you may be 
sure she turns you into ridicule just as much.” 

“Oh, mamma, I don’t care at all; I don’t indeed,” the complacent Cynthia 
repeated. ‘I do wish you wouldn’t mind such things!” 

“ And Rochford encouraging her to turn you into ridicule? ” 

Cynthia did color and wince at this for an instant; but she soon recovered 
her serene self-conceit. 

“IT am sure Mr. Rochford never encourages that sort of thing,” she said. 
“ More likely she does it to annoy him, mamma, because she thinks—because 
she fancies he doesn't like it.” And Miss Cynthia glanced at the looking- 
glass. 

Mrs. Courcelles had considerable respect for her daughter's sound selfish 
sense, and began to think that this was a very likely explanation of the matter. 
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The more she remembered Rochford’s flushed and angry look, the more and 
more probable it seemed. Her own self-conceit was a good deal relieved, and 
she felt glad to think that she had perhaps found a way of wounding Linley 
now and then, in the way that hurts every woman most. She thought with 
exceeding satisfaction that if she had made Linley laugh in secret, she would 
also make her cry in secret; the picture of Linley passing a sleepless night in 
tears restored her equanimity. 

“I wonder who she was, Cynthia? I think she must have been an actress 
or something of that kind. Where did Rochford pick her up—at Baden-Baden 
was it?” 

“Oh no, mamma; at Bonn. She was teaching in a school.” 

“Teaching in a fiddlestick, dear! They all say that. Teachers or the 
daughters of curates—all that sort of thing. People don’t learn to do ventril- 
oquism and acting and comedy and that at boarding-schools in Bonn. Depend 
upon it, she was an actress, or a dancer, or a singer, or something of that 
kind. Jl find out.” 

“ But, mamma, I don’t see how it concerns us what she was.” 

“Not now perhaps; but we ought to know. I dare say poor Rochford is 
sorry enough already that he ever married her.” 

“Yes, I think he is sorry, ’ Cynthia said in a tone of placid conviction. 

‘“‘He hasn't said so—he hasn't told you so, Cynthia? He hasn’t talked 
in that sort of way?” Mrs. Courcelles spoke in sudden excitement and ap- 
prehension. She was the properest of women, and she knew that she couldn’t 
allow her daughter to remain another dvy in the house if Mr. Rochford had 
let fall the faintest hint of the kind. 

“Mamma! of course he hasn’t. How can you ask such nonsensical ques- 
tions? You know Mr. Rochford wouldn't say a word of such a thing to any- 
body—and above all to me,” Cynthia added with the faintest possible touch 
of sentiment in her tone. 

‘No, dear, of course not!” Mrs. Courcelles was again quite satisfied and 
relieved. It is perhaps needless to say that Mrs. Courcelles’s designs for her 
daughter were wholly in the house. She wanted a nest occasionally in Lon- 
don for Cynthia and herself; a place where Cynthia might perhaps meet 
young men who had money and have her wedding breakfast. She knew that 
her daughter could have no other thought. It would be impossible to imagine 
either of these women doing or even feeling tempted to do anything im- 
proper. One might as well think of the fair Cynthia deliberately coming 
down to dinner in her stays and flannel petticoat. No idea of the kind could 
possibly find a place in the breasts of these respectable women. They 
marched with the highest conventional morality of their time in the West 
End of London. Had they been attached to the Court of Charles IT., they 
would probably have instinctively conformed to the ways of polite society 
there; but having had the advantage of being born in an eminently respect- 
able age, it was impossible that they could be anything but respectable. 

Mrs. Courcelles had been much puzzled about Linley’s past history. Lin- 
ley had told her so frankly about her aunts, and their school, and her having 
taught there, that Mrs. Courcelles knew at once that story could not be true. 
Of course, as she cleverly reasoned, every person whose history is at «ll doubt- 
ful is sure to try to make herself out better than she is; and if this young 
woman says she was a teacher in a school, it is clear she could not have been 
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anything half so good as a teacher in a school. Mrs. Courcelles was a keen 
woman, great at little bits of evidence and putting this and that together, and 
thus triumphantly making out acase. She happened to find out that Mrs. 
Rochford could make cakes and pie-crust, and for a while she was satisfied 
that Linley must have been a pastry-cook’s apprentice. This idea took pus- 
session of her for a while like a faith, and she even devised a subtle scheme 
for its verification. She persuaded Linley to go with her to the opera bouffe 
of “Genevieve de Brabant,” and when Drogan, the enamored pastry-cook, 
came on, she her eyes did rivet on Linley’s face, expectant of some tell-tale 
blush or confession. But Linley looked so innocent, so wholly unconscious 
of guilt or shame, that Mrs. Courcelles, not believing that the uttermost bronze 
of hypocrisy could yet have mailed the cheek of one so young, was forced to 
abandon the pastry-cook theory. She was now convinced that Mrs. Rochford 
had been an actress—or perhaps a ballet-girl; and when she saw Linley 
waltz very gracefully at a ball, Mrs. Courcelles whispered in the ear of her 
daughter, who was leaning on her partner’s arm and resting with gracefully 
panting bosom: 

“Did you observe her, Cynthia? Wasn't I right? I felt inclined to throw 
her a bouquet! How she must have missed the footlights!” 

To which Cynthia only answered: 

“Oh, mamma!” 

Mamma passed on with a triumphant smile, feeling sure she had made a 
great hit. She found occasion to say to many persons that night: 

“Is not Mrs. Rochford very pretty? Don’t you know Mrs. Rochford? 
There she is—passing us now—in-violet. She can waltz and amuse her part- 
ner at the same time; so clever and so satirical! People are quite afraid of 
her, but J like her.” 

“She seems much younger than her husband,” a lady observed, to whom, 
among others, this speech was made. “ Mr. Rochford is a handsome man, I 
think; but he must be twice her age.” 

* Quite that; but she’s so very clever—she must have been a very preco- 
cious girl—the difference of age really doesn’t seem so much. She is very 
clever. It was a very sudden match—made at Baden-Baden or somewhere— 
one of those odd places abroad.” 

“Indeed? What family does Mrs. Rochford belong to?” 

“Oh, really, I don’t knew at all. I don’t even know her maiden name. 
One doesn’t ask, you know, if one isn’t told.” 

* But you know them so well, Mrs. Courcelles!” 

* Louis Rochford—oh yes, as if he were my nephew—or my brother. But 
Mrs. Rochford, no—not until I knew her as Mrs. Rochford. I didn’t even 
know that he was going to be married. Iknew—that is, I fancied—that he was 
disappointed in another quarter, you know—or annoyed or something—and 
then he went abroad, and he brought back this young woman as his wife. He 
seems very fond of her; but then he loves to be amused; and she’s so clever 
and satirical, and does such wonderful imitations of odd persons, that she 
would keep any company alive. She ought to have been an actress, I some- 
times say to her.” 

The lady to whom all this was spoken determined that she at least would 
have nothing to do with such a person as that young Mrs. Rochford appeared 
to be. Meanwhile Linley, made almost happy for the moment by the music 
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and the lights and the movement, was still, through whatever sense of physi- 
cal enjoyment, followed by a regret that Rochford had not yet come, and a 
yearning after the quiet evenings in Dripdeanham. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
LINLEY TAKES A HOLIDAY. 


Tavs Linley amused herself somewhat wearily. She had absolutely noth- 
ing to do but amuse herself. Mr. Rochford disliked women having any 
concern with domestic affairs. He wished to have his wife perfectly free of all 
other duties whenever he liked to talk to her or to read to her, or to have her 
read to him. A housekeeper who had served under the other Mrs. Rochford 
relieved Linley of every care or share in household affairs; and Linley felt 
rather like a child who was allowed the free run of a large house than like the 
mistress of the establishment. At Dripdeanham she had Sinda to look after, 
who was her especial care, and she could walk alone by the sea. Here she 
had only to fall into the life of London in the season, and to be taken about by 
Mrs. Courcelles. A strange sense of unreality seemed to embarrass her ex- 
istence, as if she were only playing a part; as if she were not the real Linley 
atall. For some reason, which she could not explain or did not try to explains 
she very seldom wrote to her aunts at Bonn, and therefore there were times 
when she seemed to have drifted away from her old world and her former 
self altogether. 

Another curious and entirely new sensation came over her sometimes. 
She began to feel nervous and uneasy if left alone in the gray of descending 
evenings. This sensation alarmed her, and she welcomed any manner of vis- 
iting or other trivial occupation to drive it away. 

Meanwhile she had not forgotten that there was one thing which she had 
proposed to herself to do when she came to London, and which might be re- 
garded in the light of a sort of duty. So much amusement was always thrust 
upon her or given to her cut-and-dried, that she had been compelled day after 


day to put off this one particular expedition. At last there came a day which 


appeared particularly opportune, for Miss Courcelles had engagements of her 
own and Mrs. Courcelles had a headache. So there was a chance of a first ef- 
fort at free action. Therefore this morning Linley said to her husband: 

** You don’t want me to-day, Louis?” 

“T want you always, Linley,” Rochford answered with his easy smile, and 
just looking up from the ‘* Revue des Deux Mondes 

“Thanks, dear. But particularly I mean—so particularly that you can’t 
do without me?” 

“Well, no, Linley; since you put it that way, and will make me seem 
ungracious. That is, we can do without you until dinner-time.” 

“Yes. I mean that Iam going on an expedition.” 

« Charity—philanthropy ?” 

“No, dear; friendship.” 

“Friendship, Linley? I thought that was a masculine quality altogether, 
like a moustache; and—well, and the appreciation of a dinner and a glass of 
wine. I didn't think women ever had friendship.” 

“Come now, Louis! Remember what Mr. Valentine says about cheap 
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cynicism! Besides, you ought to know better! Have you not heard Cynthia 
Courcelles often express the warmest friendship for-— 

Rochford looked up with a quick, uneasy glance. 

“For me, dear,” Linley went on dreamily. ‘I only said for me. Surely 
she is sincere? Her generous bosom can contain a true friendship.” 

Rochford turned in his chair. ‘ You always laugh at Cynthia Courcelles, 
Linley. She isn’t very clever; but then “s 

‘She is very beautiful, and I delight in looking at her. I don’t want her 
to be clever, Louis—I am delighted that she isn’t clever. If she were, I dare 
say I should be jealous.” 

“ Jealous of what?” 

* Don’t ask with that grave manner, Louis dear. I only mean jealous of 
her superiority every way. I was not thinking of her old admiration for you, 
dear. I have not a bit of jealous feeling that way. Why shouldn’t she ad- 
mire you? Jdo. Of course I know she doesn’t forgive me for having mar- 
ried you.” 

“All this time,” said he, “you haven't told me a word about your expedi- 
tion.” 

‘*No; because we went off in a dissertation about women and friendship. 
Well, I am going to see a woman—for friendship’s sake.” 

“ Friendship of yours, Linley?” 

“No, Louis—of yours. Iam going to pay a visit to Mrs. Valentine.” 

**Roche’s sister? ” 

“Yes, dear; and to try to get her to be my friend and to come here often, 
and bring her children. Iam fond of children.” Here Linley stopped and 
slightly colored. 

“She won't come, Linley.” 

**No, dear? Why do you think so? How do you know?” 

“Roche won’t allow her. He is odd, and proud, znd takes queer con- 
ceits. He will think tlt as she can’t dress like you and spend money and all 
that, she must not come near the place.” 

‘* Now I call that,” said Linley musingly, “the strangest idea of indepen- 
dence! So that we are to be judged by our clothes, and never can get above 
their level! Does Mr. Valentine call ¢hat pride? I call it cowardice. I 
should not be abashed by any woman’s clothes—not if she wore cloth of gold, 
whatever that is. I would dress as I pleased, and I wouldn’t admit—no, not 
even to myself—that she and I were different. Do you know, Louis, I have 
still the little blue dress and the black petticoat I wore the first day I saw 
you—and I thought myself good enough for you, dear, in them, if you loved 
me. Only, mind, because you loved me; that made me good enough—not 
anything in myself. Dress couldn't make or mar me. I shall put these 
things on this very day.” 

“Oh, please don’t, Linley.” 

* Louis! Should you not like to see me in that dress again?” 

“T should like it, dear, very much; but I think you ought to go rather bet- 
ter dressed to see people.” 

* But you said Mrs. Valentine or her brother might take alarm at 
finery, or something of that kind; and would it not be better to go plainly 
dressed, to begin with?” 

“Plainly; yes, of course. You are always simply dressed. But, Linley, 
there may be ostentation of homeliness, you know. She knows very well, and 
Roche knows, that you don’t go about here in a blue stuff dress; she would 
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know that you went in that masquerade costume to suié yourself to her; and 
it would be only reminding her of her poverty.” 

“Ach!” said Linley, “ one must not be natural except under penalty of be- 
ing set down as artificial! If we try to be friendly, we are only supposed to 
be unfriendly! Well, I'll not experiment in the blue dress and the short petti- 
coat. How lucky a man is! He can wear anything he likes except in the 
evening; and then he has no trouble of selecting, for he must wear the one 
garb and nothing else! I feel tempted to get my hair cut short and go in for 
Woman’s Rights. You dun’t know Mrs. Valentine, Louis? ” 

“No, Linley. I never saw her.” 

“How odd that you never went to see her, and with such friendship for 
her brother!” 

“°Tis odd, I suppose,” said Rochford, now laying down his book and en- 
tering with a certain pleasure, as he always did, upon any discussion of his 
own character. ‘I suppose it seems very selfish; in fact, I dare say it is very 
selfish. But you know ali my various bad ways, Linley, and you know how 
little of a hero your husband is.” 

*“T don’t believe a word of it, Louis. You like to disparage yourself. You 
and Mr. Valentine both have the same way. ‘To hear him speak of himself, 
you might think he hadn't a good quality in the world; and see how he de- 
votes himself to his sister-in-law and her children. It is the same with you, I 
know. You found some way of doing her many a kindness, I am sure.” 

“There was nothing to be done, dear.” 

«But why not go and see her, and know her? Now, Louis, I have a the- 
ory—a romantic theory perhaps, but I think it is the true one; and it makes 
your resolve heroic.” 

“ Then, rely upon it, it isn’t the true one, Linley! I didn’t go just because 
I was lazy, and I don’t know what to say to people who are unhappy; and to 
tell you the truth, Linley, I have a horror of distressed widows and orphan 
children, pale women in thin gowns, and all that sort of thing. If one could 
do anything—but when one can’t.” 

** Louis, I can’t believe that of you.” 

“Tt’s the truth, dear, and I had rather you knew it. Now, what was your 
romantic theory?” 

“I hardly care to speak of it now; I ought not to. It was absurd.” 

“Still, let me hear.” 

“Oh, mere nonsense. A kind of idea that perhaps, as you were such a 
friend of her brother's, and he was so devoted to you always, that you might 
have been already a hero in her eyes; and then women are so soft, and you 
might have feared—that she ——” 

“That she might have fallen in love with me, and her love have been un- 
requited? Is that it, Linley?” And Rochford smiled easily. 

Linley colored a little as if she were betraying to ridicule some of the se- 
crets of her sex. 

“That is it, dear. At least that was it. I had some such notion. It 
would not have been very wonderful.” 

“Tt would have been very wonderful in my case,” said Rochford—* the 
heroic resolve, I mean. It is all imagination, Linley. The truth is, I never 
thought of the poor woman at ali, and I suppose she is in tears half her time. 
Iam glad you are not a crying woman, Linley; I never could admire woman 
with the tear in her e’e, as the Scotch songs say.” 
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Now Linley had during this talk gradually fallen into her old familiar po- 
sition—not so familiar lately, to be sure, as it once used to be; that is, she was 
seated on the ground and leaning against Rochford’s knee. She turned half 
round now and looked earnestly, wistfully, into his face. He was still smil- 
ing his easy smile of complacent self-accusation. 

Linley rose to her feet with a disheartened, doubtful expression, and with 
something almost like a sigh. 

“ Well, Louis, I am going te see Mrs. Valentine.” 

“ Quite right, Linley; very good of you. Of course you'll have the car- 
riage?” 

“No, dear. Iam going to walk.” 

“To walk, Linley? It’s some queer sort of place—Camden Town or some- 
thing of that kind. Beastly streets; and you'll never find your way. This 
isn’t Bonn, Linley, or Dripdeanham.” 

“But I like to walk; I have quite set my heart on walking out there. I 
shall lose the use of my limbs if I don’t walk sometimes, and I want to know 
something of London.” 

* That sort of place isn’t London, Linley.” 

“Then, what is London? Hyde Park?” 

“Well, in one sense, Hyde Park is London. But there is historic London, 
old London, the London of the Tower and that sort of thing; and there’s legal 
London and foreign London; and Westminster Hall, and ever so many Lon- 
dons. But little shabby suburbs are not London.” 

“Still I should like to walk, if you don't object, Louis. I don't care to 
seem as if I were paying a visit in state to Mrs. Valentine; and then if I took 
the carriage Mrs. Courcelles would kindly offer to accompany me, and you 
know yourself, Louis, that never would do.” 

“A wilful woman will have her way, Linley.” 

“That she will,” said Linley smiling. 

* All I have to say is, don't get lost; don't have to be advertised for; don’t 
tell your name to anybody; and if you want to ask your way iy 

* Ask at the bakers’ shops. Yes, I knowall that. My maid has laid down 
that law for me already.” 

“What nonsense! I don’t mean that; I mean don’t ask loungers at street 
corners, and don’t seem too much of a stranger. Of course, though, every- 
body must know you are a stranger; nobody else walks in places of that sort. 
Indeed, Linley, I don’t think I ought to allow you to go about places in that 
way.” 

“Come now, you have given your consent and you can't take it back. 
You said I might, and I long for a tramp, an unrestricted tramp.” 

There were few things Mr. Rochford would not have permitted any one to 
do which did not directly interfere in some manner with some wish of his 
own. He had no particular wish to keep Linley at home that day; and al- 
though he felt a little uncomfortable at the notion of his wife hunting her way 
about St. Pancras or Camden Town, yet he did not think it mattered much, 
and it was a relief and even a convenience to him that Linley should be a lit- 
tle eccentric in her habits. She was thus a relief to Cynthia Courcelles, as 
Cynthia Courcelles was a relief to her. 

So Linley set forth upon her expedition. It was not in itself much of an 
adventure, but to her at present it had all the delightful freshness of an ex- 
ploring enterprise. As she set foot in the square and heard the door close be- 
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hind her, she felc a sense of gladness and liberty, for it was the first time she 
had ever been alone in London. Without knowing why she went that way 
rather than another, she chose a long straight street that ran northward out of 
the square, and she chose it because, owing to the unusual clearness of the at- 
mosphere, it was closed at its far extremity by a visible horizon of gentle hills. 
The mere sight of anything like a hill made her heart throb, now that she was 
alone and could yield herself to memory. She thought of the river of her 
girlhood, her earliest youth—of her youth?—nay, surely of everybody's youth— 
the river that we never forget, that never loses its peculiar poetry and beauty, 
though we know that there are others as beautiful, far more beautiful; the sa- 
cred stream of all the young—the Rhine. Linley had almost begun her holi- 
day with a tear, when she thought of her dreams by the Rhine, and could not 
help comparing them with the reality; for it was growing very clear to her 
now that she would have to reconcile herself to life steadily day by day, hour 
by hour—to school her nature down to a discipline of dull endurance and ne- 
gation. There was nothing to complain of as yet, only she had made a mis- 
take and believed she had a lover and a hero where there was but a good- 
natured, well-read, epicurean gentleman. Linley had a brave heart, prema- 
turely formed and strengthened by trying conditions, and she had no thought 
of anything but a resolute acceptance, and making the best of the situation she 
had brought upon herself, and of which she was not disposed to exaggerate 
the difficulties. Still a young wife, a bride of a few months, resolving to re- 
concile herself to life, is not an object exhilarating to contemplate. * Come 
what will,” Linley said to herself, “I will not be a femme incomprise. I'l 
suit myself to my life as it comes, and make the very best of it for myself and 
others. No; I'll not be a femme incomprise.” 

So she walked along northward, glad for the moment to be alone, and 
feeling again like a curious, venturesome schoolgirl. The streets were not in- 
teresting or romantic in themselves; but they were streets of London, and 
Linley could walk where she pleased, and was free of Mrs. Courcelles and 
everybody else for a little. At first she walked through long and monotonous 
rows of houses, built of dark, discoloring brick, one just the same as another. 
Thena great road crossed her way with crowded omnibuses and rattling cabs— 
a road which had once been made up of spacious dwelling-houses with large 
front gardens; but the dwelling-houses were now turned into shops, and the 
front gardens were used as open-air show-rooms. Linley was amused and 
astonished at the many schools of art which were afforded by the establish- 
ments of the ornamental statuaries and the monumental stone-cutters. Two or 
three of these places, jammed up close together with their various works of 
art projecting into the streets, made an odd and heterogeneous collection. 
The broken column, the cross, the funeral urn, the weeping angel, which were 
to belong to the cemetery, were mixed up with the Egyptian sphinx destined 
to adorn some suburban doorsteps, the hug» British lion which was to be- 
come the emblem of a public house, and the Venus and the Artemis of the 
Louvre. Linley felt sorry for the Aphrodite and the Artemis, who had to put 
up with the vulgar company of public-house emblems and the ghastly orna- 
mentations of northern graves. They seemed to her like Greek captives in 
some barbaric market-place, and she almost felt as if she could wish to help 
them in making their escape. 

Meanwhile she must find her way, and in her wondering over the associa- 
tions of the Diana she had lost her clue. 
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“You are looking for some place,” said a slender, well-dressed young man, 
of whom at the moment Linley observed nothing more than that he was short 
of stature, had dark eyes, and spoke in a soft voice, with an accent which 
seemed like that of a foreigner. His manner was very civil, and Linley told 
him where she wished to go. He pointed her the way she was to take, and 
politely excused himself for having addressed her, saying that he thought she 
was a stranger and seemed embarrassed, and that the place was rough and 
noisy for a lady. 

‘* What place is this, please? ” Linley asked. 

“ This is Euston Road. It is a little confusing and crowded.” 

“Thank you; I wasn’t thinking of that, or afraid. I was only wondering 
at Dixna—in Euston Road,” and Linley glanced at the huge plaster Artemis. 
** One doesn’t expect to see Diana in Euston Road.” 

“Ah! one doesn’t expect it, but I have seen Diana in Euston Road, Mrs. 
Rochford! ” 

Linley did not take any notice of the compliment paid to herself (with her 
bright face, her light strong figure, and-her free and graceful movements, she 
might have fitly made one of Diana’s chorus), so much surprised was she when 
she heard her own name. 

“You know me, then?” 

«“T ought to know you, Mrs. Rochford.” 

** But I don’t know you—at least I don’t remember you; perhaps I ought 
to, but I have met so many people lately.” 

Linley now turned her eyes upon the stranger and endeavored to recollect 
him, assuming that he must be one of her many acquaintances lately made. 
He was a very young man, seemingly not twenty years old, although he spoke 
with a confirmed and easy manner, as of one who knew his world. He hada 
dark complexion, short dark curling hair, and wonderfully bright eyes. He was 
considerably below the middle height and very slender; his hands were quite 
little and girlish. He gave one the idea somehow of a gis] in boy’s clothes, 
although his soft dark moustache was full enough to have banished any such 
thought. But the pervading idea in Linley’s mind was that he looked like an 
artist or a foreigner, and as his face seemed familiar to her, she assumed he 
must be some musician who had been presented to her somewhere. 

All this passed through her mind in an instant, and all was dispelled when 
he said: 

** You have never seen me before, Mrs. Rochford.” 

« But you know me.” 

“Yes, and I never saw you until to-day; but I have had your face long in 
my mind, and I should have known you—I should have divined you—any- 
where. You cannot guess who I am?” 

“Indeed I cannot, and you must excuse me if I don’t propose to stand 
here guessing.” 

His manner was so respectful and he looked so young that Linley was 
neither embarrassed nor offended; but she strongly objected to standing on 
the pavement of Euston Road, and being jostled by passengers now on this 
side and now on that, while trying to make out an enigma. ‘ 

“One moment only. You have been the best benefactress to the only crea- 
ture left in the world who is very dear to me.” 

Linley blushed slightly, and in a moment the resemblance in his face to 
some one she knew, and which had been puzzling her, made itself clear. 
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“I think I know now,” she said. ‘“ You are the brother of my little 
friend ——” 

“Of the orphan Sinda, to whom you have been the generous protector. 
Yes, Mrs. Rochford; and I only wish 1 could kneel on the pavement to 
thank——” 

“Oh, please don’t,” said Linley smiling; ‘ it’s rather muddy, and besides 
I don’t deserve it. But lam glad to see you—to know that you are living, 
and well—and that Sinda is not quite alone. I must see you; we must have 
some talk together.” 

“I went to your house to-day, and I meant to have asked for you, but I 
lost courage. We are poor—now; and I dread lackeys. I thought I should 
like to see you first. I waited and watched, and at last Isaw you come out.” 

“Oh!” This was said with a surprise that was not wholly unmingled with 
a certain sense of discomfort. ‘Then you followed me?” 

“Forgive me; I did. I knew you at the first glance, but I did not like to 
speak to youthere. When youstopped and seemed to have lost your way, then 
I took courage.” 

“TI should not have thought you wanted courage so much. Will you come 
and see Mr. Rochford and me to-morrow—any time between eleven and 
two? That will be better; and please don’t follow me any more.” 

“Oh no, that is quite unnecessary now.” 

“It was hardly necessary at all I think, but no matter,” for the young 
man seemed greatly downcast. ‘* You will come and see me—and see us— 
to-morrow?” 

“Tt shall be my delight—another favor for which to be grateful.” 

She was about to hold out her hand to him, but he had drawn back and 
made a respectful bow, taking off his hat in a manner which rather astonished 
Euston Road. 

Linley walked quickly on, feeling an odd mixture of wonder, satisinction, 
and discomfort. It was true then—little Sinda really had a brother; and he 
was a handsome youth, as Sinda had often told her; and he had come back to 
find his sister, as Mr. Tuxliam always said he never would do. All this was 
gratifying, but Linley was not quite certain how Mr. Rochford would relish 
the introduction of this anomalous new acquaintance whom she had brought 
upon him, and she did not feel quite certain whether she liked or disliked the 
new acquaintance herself. However, as she had taken little Sinda in hand, 
she would not renounce her charge until she bad learned something about the 
brother who had turned up so unexpectedly and oddly. Therefore she must 
see him and endeavor to find out all about him. Linley as a married woman 
felt herself of course immeasurably older than this fragile-looking youth, and 
she knew that Mr. Rochford would not take much trouble to assist her. 

Her little expedition had opened rather strangely. She went on quickly 
to make up for lost time. The day was sunny, and the walk was pleasant, 
and she had come out with a settled determination to observe everything, and 
train her mind to be as * objective” as possible. For she found that she had 
been brooding far too much of late over herself, her past and her future; and 
she was convinced that she never could deal with the realities of her life, and 
make the best of them, without keeping herself far in the background of her 
thoughts. There was something heroic about this simple resolve which the 
young wife had so deliberately made—the resolve to put away illusions once 
for all, and not merely endure but welcome and make the best of the life that 
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lay before her. It was all the more heroic because it had none of the prestige 
of heroism or even of martyrdom about it. It would be known to nobody, 
appreciated by nobody. It would have no epitaph to be written. It would 
conduce to no grand dramatic end, even in the way of destruction. It was to 
be only the quiet taming down of an imaginative, impatient, and emotional 
nature to the dry, hard work of a life without love. Its highest triumph 
would be a full reconciliation with the commonplaces, wherein even those 
whose lives were made the happier for her self-discipline would discern no 
sacrifice. 

So she went her way, meanwhile determined to use her eyes and not her 
thoughts. ‘There was not much to see. The streets she passed through had 
nothing of London in them, nothing characteristic. They were for a long 
time made of small tobacco shops with playbills outside the doors, and public 
hovses and milliners’ and drapers’ shops of the smaller class, and butchers 
and greengrocers and bakers, and all that kind of thing. Linley looked at 
everything, and even read the plavbills now and then, and when she read the 
name of the principal actress in this one or that, fell to wondering as to what 
sort of a woman she was, and whether she was really clever and successful 
aud happy, and whether she had found her path in life and was satisfied with 
it. Then she thought of the failures, and wondered how they got on, and 
whether they were always depressed, and whether among them there were 
not some who ought to have made a success only for something or other which 
they couldn't help. Then she passed a little church or chapel, built in and 
imbedded among the ordinary houses, so that she could hardly have known it 
to be a place of worship except for its little formal gate and the printed an- 
nouncement of forthcoming services and sermons in it; and she began to think 
that the busy wife of a faithful and respected clergyman or minister must look 
up to her husband greatly, and be looked up to by him and feel that she had a 
real business in life, and so be very happy. 

Little by little the shops began to grow fewer and smaller; dwelling- 
houses increased. There were long rows of houses with trim areas and neat 
railings, and with brass plates on the doors and flower-pots in the windows, 
and no shop among them. At last the shops ceased altogether, except for an 
occasional public house, with a sign swinging from « tree outside the door, 
and a trough for horses to drink from. Semi-detached villa residences began 
to multiply, and even wholly detached villas, large, handsome, and_ solid, 
which would have suggested to eyes more experienced than Linley’s the pres- 
ence of wealthy city men of dissenting views in religion; for dissent, it has 
been truly observed, never gets nearer to London than the suburbs. The road 
was broad, clean, well kept, with trees overhanging it on both sides from the 
gardens of the villas, and everywhere there was a wealth of leaves and flow- 
ers and ferns, of birches and copper beeches and elms and ivy. The sun was 
mild, the air was delightful, the way was beautiful, and Linley began to enjoy 
her walk. After a while, however, the large detached villas were seen no 
more; even the ranges of semi-detached villas became fewer; isolated rows 
of half-finished terraces lined the road at intervals; there were glimpses of 
green fields; there were churches with quite a venerable air about them, and 
preserving their own rooks. The road had all the time been gradually as- 
cending, until at last Linley reached what seemed to be its height. For just 
before her there was a dip; the road crossed a sort of valley, in which there 
were scattered houses and a little church and a railway station. Beyond this 
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again there swelled a broad, green, wavy heath, dotted here and there with 
little clumps of trees, and irregular groups of houses, and lakelets that glit- 
tered in the sunlight. Then Linley knew that she had reached her goal, and 
had fairly walked herself clear of London. 

It was in this region that Mrs. Valentine lived. Linley had not much 
trouble in finding the house. Mrs. Valentine herself was in the front garden 
with her children when Linley raised the latch and entered, and, going up to 
the widow with a frank and sunny smile, said: 

‘‘T am sure I am speaking to Mrs. Valentine, and let me introduce myself. 
I am Mrs. Rochford, and I know your brother; and I have always wanted to 
come and see you.” 

The acquaintance was made on the instant. Mrs. Valentine, having had 
the benefit of a man’s description of Linley, saw before her a person entirely 
different from anything she had expected to see. Linley, never having heard 
any description of Mrs. Valentine, thought she must have known her any- 
where, so exactly did she answer to Linley’s preconceived ideas. Let no man 
hope to give a woman any accurate description of another woman. Enlight- 
ened by Roche Valentine’s honest and earnest reports, Mrs. Valentine had 
formed a conception of Linley as « spoiled, self-conceited, clever, and arrogant 
young woman; across between Beatrix Esmond and Lady Teazle; a creature 
vain of her appearance, her powers of sarcasm, and the money and position 
she had obtained by her marriage. She had thought of a woman rustling in 
silks and waving with feathers and glittering with ornaments. She saws sim- 
ply-dressed, graceful girl; so simply dressed that one hardly noticed what she 
wore. But it was not this that Mrs. Valentine observed just then. She sawa 
face which might perhaps fairly be called beautiful, but of which it was not 
the beauty that struck her. It was the expression of candor, of truth, of a gen- 
erous, sympathetic soul, which at first impressed her. Mrs. Rochford was ev- 
idently very young, but there was no girlishness about her. There was rather 
an air of thoughtfulness, a strange suggestion even of melancholy. as the sun- 
light itself sometimes has. Bright and warm as was Linley’s smile, it sug- 
gested a sensitive and sympathetic rather than a gladsome heart. A strange 
conceit passed in a» moment through Mrs. Valentine’s mind. She thought 
Linley looked like a young wife who, happy in all other ways, had lost a 
child. 

Anyhow, there seemed a sympathy between these two women from the 
first. Mrs. Valentine, who, if she ever had had any expectation of « visit from 
Rochford’s young wife, would have looked forward to it as something oppres- 
sive and distracting in that quiet home, like the intrusion of some gaudy and 
noisy parrot, was equally surprised and delighted by the manners of her visit- 
or. The whole party went into the house, and then into the large garden at 
the back, and Mrs. Valentine was pleased to find that Linley knew so much 
about furniture, and gardening, and everything. 

Women seldom talk to anybody as almost all men do—right out, with no 
purpose behind. Both Linley and Annie Valentine had a grain of special pur- 
pose in directing the conversation this way or that, which each would rather 
not have disclosed. Mrs. Valentine was anxions for some word or expression 
which might enlighten her as to the trne character of the friend in whom her 
brother-in-law still trusted so faichfally, and in whom she wished too to trust. 
Linley wished to find, if she could, what manner of nature Roche Valentine’s 
truly was; for she thought, with eager clinging to a hope that yet floated 
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above the surface, “If he be really noble and manly, his close friend, my hus- 
band, must be noble and manly too; and perhaps—perhaps I have not lost my 
hero after all.” 

Linley won at the game. At least she learned from Mrs. Valentine much 
more than she taught her. In truth it would have taken a very clever person 
to get from Linley, just then, anything about Mr. Rochford except the too 
truthful avowal of her devotion to him. But on the other hand, it was easy 
enough to get from Annie Valentine all about her brother-in-law. He was 
evidently Annie’s hero now. He could do anything. He had hung these pic- 
tures; he had drawn that sketch; he had planted those flowers; it was he 
who kept the garden in order; he could even tune the piano; he could teach 
anybody whatever that person wanted to learn. He did not get on in life, 
but that was because he was too unselfish. Likewise, however, Mrs. Valen- 
tine acknowledged that when he wasn’t doing anything her brotlier-in-law 
seemed remarkably indolent. She had known him to lie under a tree for 
hours and look up at the leaves and the sky. THe had assured her himself that 
he had passed whole days and nights lying on the deck of Mr. Rochford’s 
little yacht. He sometimes declared that he was the most selfish man in the 
world, and that he was wholly engrossed in trying to make his own character 
perfection. He vowed that he had renounced ambition because it spoiled the 
temper and the character. He occasionally remarked that he had taken his seat 
in the upper boxes of life, and proposed quietly to see out the play. ‘ My 
epitaph, engraved on my tomb,” he was fond of saying, ‘shall be, * Here lies 
the last of the Heathen Philosophers. Stranger, pass on and let him alone.’ ” 

But Mrs. Annie honestly confessed that she thought much of this was only 
his nonsense, and that if he had any real motive for exertion in life he would 
do something great. 

“IT sometimes think,” she said, “that he would become a poet if he would 
only fall in love.” Anyhow, he was the dearest and noblest of brothers, the 
best of men—that Mrs. Valentine was only too ready over and over again 
to affirm; and though Linley could not see a hero in Mr. Valentine, she yet 
was satisfied that much of the praise was well deserved, and for her own par- 
ticular reason she was delighted to hear it. 

Annie Valentine thought Linley the most sympathetic woman she had ever 
met, not having any idea of the peculiar motive for the interest with which 
our heroine listened. Linley thought Mrs. Valentine the most charming com- 
panion, because from her lips seemed to come such reassuring words. The 
two women would have been sympathetic and friendly in any case; indeed, 
the sound of a sincere and intelligent woman's voice was like music in the ears 
of each; but in this case of sudden affection, as in so many others, the special 
charm of each to each was something in the mind of the charmed and not of 
the charmer. 

Anyhow, the time went on and Linley had to go, promising to come again, 
and engaged the children to visit with her all manner of amusements in 
town. Mrs. Valentine was a little surprised to hear that Linley had walked 
all the way out, and was determined to walk all the way back. 

* You are like Roche; he always walks.” 

“T delight in walking,” said Linley, ‘but I seldom walk anywhere in 
London.” 

** Roche will perhaps come out this evening; it is as likely as not.” 

“Tt is very late,” said Linley, ‘and my master will be looking for me.” 
The two women kissed each other. ~ 
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“Thank you a thousand times,” said Linley with a beaming smile, “and 
good-by.” 

Mrs. Valentine did not know and could not guess what Linley had thanked 
her for. But she was delighted with Mrs. Rochford, and felt sure that the hus- 
band whom such a woman loved must be a noble creature. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
HER WELCOME HOME. 


Tue first mile of Linley’s homeward tramp was so happy that it seemed to 
her as if she ought to be singing as she went along. For she believed that she 
positively had found her hero and set him up again. What could the friend, 
patron, and protector of that best of creatures, that good, kind, unsuccessful 
Mr. Valentine, be, but a noble being anda hero? It was clear to Linley that 
Valentine was one of those men of varied and diffusive little capabilities 
which never come to anything great or win much success—talents that 
sparkle as the firefly does, but set no lamp or hearthfire burning; and that her 
husband, Valentine's only protector, had seen this and known it long since, and 
put himself on Valentine’s careless, easy-going level, in order that the unsuc- 
cessful friend miglit not feel the reality of his failure. But she did ample 
justice to Valentine’s pure and generous nature as described by his sister, 
and she was proud once more to be the wife of the man who, as she would 
have it, played the part of Achilles to that of Patroclus. 

Perhaps it was only natural that, as she gradually entered upon the mean 
and commonplace streets, the exuberance of her feelings should be a little 
dashed. She wished that she had not even for a moment distrusted her master, 
and she found herself wishing, too that he had made his life seem a little more 
heroic and not given ground for her doubts. She would have liked to hear 
Mrs. Valentine tell her tale all over again in order that she might have her 
reassurance reassured. Then she felt angry with herself for needing reas- 
surance, and she longed to put her arms con‘dingly and faithfully round 
Rochford once more. She hoped Mr. Valentine would go out to see his sister 
that evening, and that Miss Courcelles would not come back to dinner, and 
that she might at least have an hour alone with Rochford even if she must go 
with the Courcelles to a dreadful evening party whither they were bound. 

The streets were crowded, dusty, hot, and unpicturesque. People jostled 
her and stared after her. Once or twice she lost her way, and would not ask 
anybody how to go until she had quite entangled herseif in a maze of gray, 
dull streets. The level evening sunlight, when she could see it in the wilder- 
ness Of houses she had now reached, annoyed and blinded her, as if determined 
to delay her. She was hurrying home as if she had done something dreadful 
in staying out—as if, indeed, there was any reasonable chance of her even being 
late for dinner. Dinner was to be at eight, and a brisk young walker could 
easily accomplish the distance from Mrs. Valentine’s to Linley’s home in an 
hour and a half, and Linley had left Mrs. Valentine's at a quarter before six. 

She hastened on, however, now, with an odd unmeaning presentiment of 
something unpleasant about to happen, and a vague feeling of penitence as if 
she had been doing wrong. She glanced eagerly up when she reached the 
square, as if she did not feel quite certain whether the house which she had 
leftin the merning could have scood up all the day in her absence, without any- 
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thing happening to it. Then analyzing her own emotions, according to her 
wont, and amu-ing herself with her own weaknesses, she smiled to think how 
little her presence had to do with the safety of that great, solid house; how 
many generations had passed away, seeing and leaving it firmly established; 
how little difference her being out or in would have made to anybody in it. 

Except my master, of course. Yes, except my muster. She walked a little 
faster when she thought of Rochford, weary of reading and lounging and look- 
ing round for her—and she not there. 

Perhaps it was something of a disappointment when she got in (panting a 
little, it must be owned, and not seeming by any means cool and dignified 
enough for the mistress of that solemn and solid mansion) to find that Mr. 
Rochford was not at home. Nobody was in. The place looked doleful in the 
lone gray twilight of summer. Linley hurried to her room and began to dress 
for dinner. Her maid brought her « little surprise in the shape of a card from 
Mr. Tuxham, on which were scrawled a few rugged words in pencil, to say 
that he was sorry everybody was out, and that he would come again some time 
in the evening. Linley was glad to hear that Mr. Tuxham was in town; at 
least her first impulse was to be glad of it. Just now, however, the announce- 
ment of his visit seemed in a moment to have come at an unlucky time; she 
could not tell how. 

Suddenly she heard a knocking below. She started; surely for no reason. 
Such a sound was to be expected just then. She hurried down to the draw- 
ing-room to welcome my master. Yet there were a few seconds to be lost in 
the inevitable final preparations of womanhood—the last touch to the hair and 
glance at the mirror, and so on; and she knew from the sounds she heard on 
the stairs below, that she would not be the first in the drawing-room after all. 
Odd, unusual sounds, too; a vague commotion and hurrying, and eager, low- 
spoken words, and Mr. Rochford’s voice speaking with unwonted emphasis. 

The drawing-room—two drawing-rooms in fact, with folding doors now 
open—had two entrances, one at this end of the corridor, convenient for Lin- 
ley now, who descended from the floor above; the other in the way of those 
coming up from below. Linley entered of course by the door nearer to her, 
and saw in the dusk, against the Venetian blinds of the room further from her, 
and which looked on the street, that Mr. Rochford was bending over something 
which lay on a sofathere. It seemed to Linley in the flash of that terrible 
instant as if a dead body must have been brought in and was now lying there 
on the sofa. Her first idea was that something had happened to Mr. Valen- 
tine. Her master was kneeling beside the sofa now. Linley was not given 
to shrieking or alarms; she advanced gently, quickly, to her master’s aid and 
comfort. Not, however, so quickly but that she saw him take the liand of the 
body and press it to his lips again and again, and heard him utter tender 
monosyllables of almost inarticulate love, and grief, and pity, and wild alarm. 
Then she saw that it was not Mr. Valentine who was lying on the sofa, but 
Miss Cynthia Courcelles, looking, as the Elizabethan writers would have put 
it, white as her smock, and evidently without consciousness. 

* Linley! ’ exclaimed my master, rising to his feet and looking pale enough 
in his turn. 

“Is Miss Courcelles dead?” Linley asked with white lips, glittering eyes, 
and accent of inexorable composure. 

“She has had a fall,” Rochford faltered, “ but I hope—I should think it’s 
not so bad as that. I have sent for Dr. Norman. You see—don’t you, Lin- 
ley ?—that she is senseless? ” 
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“IT see,” Linley replied, and was going to add, “she is not the only one;” 
but she kept in her sarcasm as far too small and pitiful for such an occasion; 
and in a moment several maid-servants were in the room, and then affrighted 
Mrs. Courcelles, and then Dr. Norman. 

““Where was this—where did Cynthia fall?” asked the excited mother, 
looking to Linley for explanation. 

“In the Row,” Rochford interposed, and cast a look of earnest appeal at 
Linley. ‘Itis not much—only hurt. I—we got her into a carriage, and she 
seemed very well; but coming along she fainted—from the pain.” 

“ Now,” said Dr. Norman quietly, “the sooner you all go out the better, 
except the young lady’s mother, and perhaps Mrs. Rochford—if you are not 
likely to be excited or nervous? ” 

“No,” said Linley, “‘I can keep my nerves under control. CanI be of 
any assistance? ” 

** Better than one of the maids, I think.” 

“Then J’ll stay,” said Linley. 

“TI don’t think it’s very much,” Dr. Norman said reassuringly, to all and 
sundry who were leaving the room. 

Poor Mrs. Courcelles was more like a withered leaf in a fitful wind than 
like a human creature, so uncontrollable was her excitement. Dr. Norman 
motioned with his hand for quiet; Linley pitied the poor mother, and tried to 
say a soothing word to her. Cynthia soon opened her languid eyes and said 
“Mamma!” and the fuce, the large eyes, and the one word reminded Linley 
cruelly of the great dolls that, being provoked thereto by a string, ejaculate the 
same endearing name. 

“‘You live, my darling!” Mrs. Courcelles exclaimed, and would have flung 
herself on her daughter and stifled her to thank her for living, but that the doe- 
tor waved her back and Linley restrained her. Linley seemed all the time to 
have no emotion of her own, or thought that concerned herself. She looked 
on like one of the pupils in the great master’s anatomical lesson. 

* Oh, will she live?”’ asked Mrs. Courcelles. 

“She will live,” said the doctor composedly. “ There’s nothing serious in 
it.” 

The beautiful Cynthia indeed had had a smart fall, and had hurt her shoul- 
der and sprained one ankle, and had one or two little wounds on the back of 
the head—where Linley was pleased to perceive that the hair was not very 
thick, for Mrs. Courcelles, at the surgeon’s request, removed a whole mass of 
it with a dexterous movement or two. None of Cynthia’s beautiful limbs 
were broken. In fact, it was all a matter of a week in bed and a medical man 
and affectionate nursing. So Miss Courcelles was put to bed, and was ordered 
to be kept very quiet, and she smiled a sweet smile of gratitude upon her kind- 
ly hostess. 

“Oh, thank God, there is no danger,” ejaculated Mrs. Courcelles, ‘‘ and we 
can all smile again!” 

* Yes, we can smile again,” Linley echoed; ‘‘we can all be very merry 
now !° 

When Linley passed up to her own room again, she found to her surprise 
that Rochford was there. 

* Linley,” he said, offering her a chair, and closing the door behind her, 
«you don’t think too much of this day’s nonsense?” 

She looked at him, but could say nothing. 

21 
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“ We were riding together,” he hurried on—and he sat down while speak- 
ing. ‘She came home—came here, I mean—unexpectedly, and I prevailed 
on her to go for a gallop in the Row, very late, and the horse fell, and I 
thought the poor thing was killed, and that it was my fault. That was all, 
Linley! I brought her upstairs myself, and then I thought she was dead; and 
one can’t help feeling something at such a moment.” 

‘'Oh, Louis!” She could say no more, the tears were rushing to her eyes. 

“ We are very old friends, you know,” he said, “‘and I believe she would 
have married me; but then there was some quarrel, and then you came be- 
tween, and all that. I never cared about her really, Linley, and I was only 
too glad to escape marrying her; but of course it was a disappointment to her, 
and you must be a little generous and forgiving. You have won, you know.” 

“Won? Have I won?” said Linley sadly. “I have lost all. You made 
love to me and married me only in a sort of quarrel with—with the other per- 
son.” 

‘No, no, Linley, not that. I never loved her, but when I saw her lying 
dead, as I thought, some of the old memories did come back for the moment. 
Iam ashamed of myself now—confoundedly ashamed—and I’m afraid I have 
lost some of your good opinion, Linley. Buta man of forty, my sweet and 
twenty, has more memories than you girls could have. I have come to ask 
for your forgiveness, Linley. I needn't ask you not to speak of this?” 

**No,” said Linley; “I have no confidants,” and a great sob had nearly 
broken from her. 

“Thanks, dear,” replied her husband, growing more and more composed. 
**You may be sure that you have seen the last of that sort of idiocy on my 
part, and we'll get these people away as soon as that girl gets well. You saw, 
Linley, that she had nothing to do with it; she was quite insensible.” 

**She was,”’ said Linley with a sigh. ‘She is happy to be insensible.” 

“ But we'll get rid of them,” said Rochford, ‘‘as soon as possible. Oh, did 
you know that old Tuxham’s here? He came while you were with that poor 
girl. I made him stay for dinner, and a remarkably bad dinner it will be 
now—everything spoiled, of course. You are ready, Linley; you will come? 
I would not for all the werld that you did not show yourself at dinner to-day, 
after all this. I don’t know what such a fellow as Tuxham might think. And 
Valentine’s below too. You'll come, Linley?” 

“Oh yes,” said Linley, “I'll come—in a few minutes, Louis, if you'll just 
leave me.” 

Rochford turned upon her a half-querulous or impatient look, as if her en- 
forced calmness puzzled and irritated him. He paused for a moment as if 
uncertain whether to say something or not; then he turned and left the room, 
and she heard his step languidly and almost feebly descending the stairs. 
Suddenly the step returned, and she heard a tap at the door and Rochford en- 
tered. 

“ Linley,” he said in a low, soft tone, ‘I have come back because you have 
not said that you forgive me.” 

“Oh, Lonis, what is the use of such a question when you are my hushand, 
and I must forgive you, and you say there is so little to be forgiven?” 

“Well, Linley, there isn’t a great deal, as the world sees things, but I 
should like to hear you say you forgive me.” 

“I suppose you are right, and the world sees things as I don’t see them. 
Yes, Louis, I forgive you.” 
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“From your heart, Linley, or only with your lips?” 

“ With my lips now, Louis; but with my heart, I promise you, when I can. 
Perhaps by saying things over and over one gets to feel them in the end. I 
furgive you, Louis, for that, and for having married me, and for all! Oh, please 
don’t stay any longer now.” 

Linley was like one in a battle who feels a sudden shock and knows he is 
wounded, but does not yet know, and cannot stop to think, whether it is only 
skin-deep or an injury for life. Perhaps the one feeling uppermost in her 
mind for just that moment was a feeling of wonder that Rochford could take 
it so easily, and could care for a word of formal pardon. And then followed 
the blank conviction that that was not her Rochford, her master, at all, and 
that her master, her hero, never had any existence. 

All this succession of uncomfortable occurrences had delayed the dinner 
for a good deal more than an hour, and when Linley entered the drawing- 
room she found her guests already assembled. They were, however, only 
Mr. Tuxham and Roche Valentine. Mr. Rochford was standing near the fire- 
place (wherein now, of course, there were only white flowers and paper) talk- 
ing to Tuxham, or being talked to by Tuxham. Valentine was seated on the 
piano-stool, and was carelessly touching the keys of the instrument. Linley 
came in composedly, and was conscious that she had herself under great con- 
trol; but she could not help giving one glance of pain or repugnance toward 
the sofa on which Cynthia Courcelles had so lately been laid. It was like see- 
ing again for the first time the place where one has seen a murder or a ghost. 
Linley became aware in a moment that Rochford had noticed her involuntary 
glance. 

“ Delighted to see you, my dear!” said Mr. Tuxham, advancing and bend- 
ing his eagle beak. ‘*And so you have grown a fine lady, I’m told. Come 
here under the light and let me see how fashionable life agrees with you.” 

Linley had given him both her hands in her friendly impulse, and he 
now drew her toward the light. 

“Do spare us these inspections, Tuxham,” said Rochford almost pettishly. 
“We can’t all look as well in London as in the country.” 

“Hum,” Tuxham went on, not taking the least heed of the interruption. 
“Pretty well, might be worse. Not pale, but is that a lasting color—this 
now?” 

“You don’t think I paint, Mr. Tuxham? Be sure I would never stand 
such an ordeal as this if I did.” 

“No, no, my dear (soothingly); but color may be the effect of surprise— 
any sudden emotion; and I should say that in general you must be looking 
rather paler than at Dripdeanham.” 

“Do tell me of Dripdeanham, Mr. Tuxham.” 

“Wait a moment. Look of sarcasm rather deepening. Laugh at people 
now a good deal, don’t you? Touch of the malign, I should say. Yes, Lon- 
don fashionable life is the place to bring out all the bad qualities. Come, de- 
scribe to me a day of fashionable life.” 

“ What, before you tell me anything about Dripdeanham?” 

“Oh, Dripdeanham’s all right enough, and you are not its care-taker.” 

“Tl tell you how a fashionable lady spends her day,” said Valentine, com- 
ing forward with his hands in his pockets, ‘and I'll spare Mrs. Rochford the 
trouble. This is it, Tuxham: A lady of fashion wakes about one o’clock. She 
rings her bell, and her maid, Mrs. Betty, brings her chocolate, of which the 
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lady gives some with sugar to little Shock who has crept into the room. Then 
she sends round to ask politely whether Lady Kitty and Miss Racket have 
taken cold in their chairs last night, as they were conveyed home from her 
rout. Then she dresses and prepares to walk in the Park at High Mall. In 
the afternoon Ranelagh——” 

“ Stuff!” said Tuxham. 

« This is talking ‘ Spectator,’ ” said Linley. 

“I didn’t suppose Tuxham would know the difference,” said Valentine. 
“T thought it would do him just as well. I don’t believe he has followed 
London fashionable life any further down than the time of Pope, and I am con- 
vinced that he thinks Ranelagh is still in existence.” 

“Isn't it in existence?” asked Linley. ‘I didn’t know.” 

Dinner was announced at this moment, and Mr. Tuxham gave Linley his 
arm. 

** And how is your patient, madame?” Mr. Tuxham asked as they sat down 
to dinner, the formal madame being probably suggested by the ceremonial of 
escorting the hostess which he had just performed. 

“My patient, Mr. Tuxham? ” 

** Miss Courcelles, I mean.” 

“Oh, yes.” Linley slightly started. “She is much better, thank you. She 
will do very well, I think. Mrs. Courcelles has just sent me a message to say 
that her daughter is very tranquil and quite conscious; but that she will not 
come to dinner because she thinks her place is by her dear Cynthia's bedside.” 

Linley could not keep from infusing into her tone a slight savor of Mrs. 
Courcelles’s peculiar accent. 

“She’s quite right,” said Tuxham. ‘“That’s her place. But it’s all a fuss 
about nothing, isn’t it?” 

“ Miss Courcelles was hurt, I believe,” Linley answered, “but more alarmed 
than hurt, I suppose.” 

‘She rides very badly,” Valentine observed. ‘* Nothing on earth will ever 
make that girl a good rider.” 

‘“* How did it all happen?” Tuxham asked point-blank of Linley. 

“Her horse took fright and fell,” Rochford interposed. 

“Who picked her up—the groom?” 

“TI picked her up,” said Rochford pettishly. 

“Oh! I didn’t know that you were there—I thought only the three la- 
dies.” 

Rochford sent an appealing, imploring look across to Linley. Tuxham 
fixed his steel-gray eyes on her. Valentine looked up with a curious and per- 
plexed air. 

“Oh yes, Mr. Rochford was there,” said Linley quietly; and having told 
the truth, yet felt as if she had connived at a falsehood to oblige her husband. 

‘“« And then you all brought her home?” asked Tuxham, as if he were in- 
spired by some particular motive for cross-examination. 

«And then she was brought here, of course,” said Linley. 

‘And laid upon the sofa in your drawing-room?” the irrepressible ques- 
tioner pursued, with a sort of triumph in his tone, which grew stronger as he 
saw Linley look up surprised and even startled. 

“She was; how did you know?” Linley asked. 

“* Because I have eyes, Mrs. Rochford.” 

“Ears, don’t you mean?” interposed Valentine. 
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“No, I don’t, sir; nobody told me anything about it; nobody seemed in- 
clined to tell me anything about it. Your husband, Mrs. Rochford, seemed 
disposed to make as much of a mystery about the girl’s bruised shoulder as if 
it were a matter about which I could possibly care three straws. Do you want 
to learn how I knew that this young woman was placed in the first instance 
on that particular sofa?” 

“TI should be glad to know, Mr. Tuxham.” 

“ Because, ma’am, the moment you came into the room your eyes fell upon 
that sofa, and I saw a look of alarm or pain come just for half « quarter of a sec- 
ond over your face. I have seen such a look on women's faces when they 
happened to glance at a spot where they lately saw a corpse. Now let me 
make another venture. She grew suddenly worse, and fainted when she was 
brought here-—eh? ” 

Linley nodded. 

“That is so, ma’am?” 

“Yes, yes,” said Rochford, “that is so. But in heaven’s name, Tuxham, 
what does all this tend to?” 

“Tends to show the value of observation, and of opening one’s eyes and 
using them when they are opened. You see, my dear” (Mr. Tuxham grew 
very kindly and gracious on the strength of his triumph), ‘tas you were with 
her and knew all about the fall, there could be nothing particularly painful in 
seeing her merely brought in and placed to rest on the sofa. No, she was 
brought in well enough, but when laid upon that sofa she suddenly fainted, and 
you, being rather susceptible and foolish, thought she was going to die then 
and there; therefore the painful association! I saw it all in your eyes. Now, 
Rochford, you perceive, and you, Valentine, too, that people who use their 
eyes can see things. Not many things escape me, I promise you. Don't be 
alarmed, Mrs. Rochford; I don’t suppose you have any secrets—yet?” 

“You haven’t told me anything about Dripdeanham yet, Mr. Tuxham,” 
said Linley. ‘‘I so want to hear all about everything!” 

*“‘ Well, I think we have had rather more fever than usual, and rather more 
of drinking and family quarrels. But your house stands where it did.” 

«“ And my little outcast Sinda, have you seen her lately?” 

“I’ve seen her, yes. She appears all right, and is as great a little story- 
teller as ever. She told me only the day before yesterday, I think, that her 
brother had come back to England for her, and that he is very handsome and 
looks like a prince. What do you think of that for a story?” 

“It’s true, however,” said Linley, with as much triumph for her young 
charge as she could feel just then. Glad to have a chance of turning away the 
conversation from unpleasant topics, she told of her adventure of that day, 
and told them that the young man was coming to see her—and Mr. Rochford 
—to-morrow. 

“TI ventured to promise for you, Louis, that you would see him,” she said, 
without raising her eyes or looking toward Rochford. 

‘IT will see him or anybody, Linley,” her husband answered with a certain 
animation which he had not shown before, “whenever you please. Promise 
anything you like for me. You always try to help people; and you make me 
feel ashamed of what I am.” 

‘‘ Now that is being a fond and devoted husband,” said Tuxham. ‘“ Roch- 
ford, I never could have believed it of you! My dear, you are a wonderful 
woman if you really have roused him up to earnestness. He positively did 
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look as if he felt some emotion that time. I do positively begin to believe in 
the virtue of married life. Valentine looks melancholy as he thinks of the 
years he has wasted.” 

Valentine had been silent for a moment, and was apparently thoughtful. 
Suddenly, thus addressed, he precipitated himself into the conversation in his 
usual voluble and emphatic way. 

* But what right has a man to marry for the sake of being improved? I 
call that sort of thing almost as shabby as marrying for a girl’s fortune—it’s 
fortune-hunting in morals. What right have we to expect women to set us 
up out of their own good qualities? No; it’s mean, that sort of thing.” 

“* Doesn’t that only say that you are too proud to owe anything to a wife, 
Mr. Valentine?” 

“Well, no, Mrs. Rochford, I think not. A man ought to have his own 
decent outfit of good qualities, and not have to draw upon his wife.” 

“But may they not exchange? ” 

‘No; you can't do a peddling trade in virtues.” 

“Can't the one reflect light on the other? ” 

** No; I don’t believe in polarized virtue. That sort of thing would be 
only like Pepper’s ghost.” 

‘Then no human creature can do anything to improve himself, herself, 
itself, or another; and all life is a mistake.” 

* And who says it isn’t?” interposed Tuxham. 

‘‘T never meant that,” said Valentine, addressing Liiley and disregarding 
the interruption. ‘One may improve himself, but not by borrowing or beg- 
ging from somebody else. Anyhow, I couldn’t endure being improved by my 
wife. I should like to be a hero to her; and as I can’t bea hero, I let the 
whole thing alone.” 

“IT know a woman,” said Linley, “to whom you are a hero, Mr. Valen- 
tine.” 

‘Some women are such fools!” said Tuxham. 

“ You mean my sister-in-law?” Valentine said in a tone of some surprise. 
“T know that, for she is the only creature of whom that could be said. Well, 
I confess I am vain enough to try to impose upon her. But then I only see 
her about once a week—for two hours; and it is easy to play at goodness and 
so on once a week for two hours! That sort of thing would hardly deceive 
one’s wife.” 

‘*Then are no men to marry unless they are perfect to begin with? ” 

“That might be the logical issue of the theory,” Valentine answered 
gravely; “but we don’t push things too far in life. We must compromise. I 
would have Rochford marry, for example, because with all his indolence he is 
a good fellow; I don’t suppose a woman would think any the less of him as 
she came to know him. ThenI would allow Tuxham to marry—yes, I would 
allow Tuxham, because all the worst of him lies on the surface, and any wo- 
man who could endure him for one week would find her lot growing more 
and more bearable as she went along. Iam satisfied that Tuxham made a 
mistake in not marrying.” 

“Perhaps I did,” said that gentleman complacently. ‘ But I never saw 
more than one woman in all my life that I should have cared to marry; and 
when I was young enough for marrying she was not born, and the moment 
she was old enough for marrying Rochford here pounced upon her.” 

“Come, Mr. Tuxham, if you cultivate that style of compliment you can't 
long fail to captivate some delightful creature.” 
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“TI never compliment, madame; I speak ihe truth; I don't care whether it 
pleases you or not. I hope I have come to that time of life when I may say 
the truth of a woman even in her own hearing. I tell you I think better of 
the whole human race for Rochford. You have already infused a whole grain 
of earnestness inte him. Go on, madame! You'll make something of him 
yet.” 

Rochford had not been taking any part in the conversation, but that was 
not surprising, for he seldom talked much at dinner. But now he looked up 
suddenly and said: 

“ It will be a hard task, Linley, I am afraid, but not a hopeless one. You'll 
not give it up, dear, I am sure, just yet? No, Linley?” 

Linley’s eyes involuntarily turned to his; but she caught no inspiration 
of hope and faith from him. He looked all too easy and complacent. The 
dignity of deep feeling of any kind, such as might make even sin seem heroic 
in a woman’s romantic eyes, was not there. An indescribable pang of pity, 
regret, and almost despair passed through her heart. 








RECOGNITION. 


ONG had I waited thee, my Love—so long 
That oft to my sick fancy thou didst seem 
A luring shadow, a most mocking dream ; 
But still my heart was true, my deep faith strong, 
Until I saw thee. Ah! athwart the throng 
Of swift emotions, that, as mist o'er stream 
From my heart rose, beheld my day star gleam, 
Thy presence smote upon me like a song! 
No more [ asked, for in one single glance 
A living spark flew from thy soul to mine, 
And kindled there—O joy !—a lamp divine 
With clear, Promethean flame. In visioned trance 
God’s voice I heard, which Chaos once and Night 
Heard thus and shrank, declare: “ Let there be Light.” 
Now in the chambers of my heart is Day 
And Form and Order. A most sacred Guest 
Is come therein, and at his high behest 
Beauty and Light, who his bright glance obey, 
Flew to prepare them for his regal sway. 
Now solitude I seek, which once possessed 
I fled; now solitude to me is blessed! 
Alone I wander, hearkening the sweet lay 
Which Love is singing in his home, my heart. 
Mine own, I see thy beauty face to face, 
And beauty’s self, thus one with thee, embrace. 
This solemn thought I muse upon apart: 
In heaven’s blue dome, upborne by thoughts of thee, 
My spirit soars—in Love’s eternity. 
VirGinia VAUGHAN. 








LINGUISTIC AND LITERARY NOTES AND QUERIES. 


IV. 
JOHN STUART MILL’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


EADING Mill's sad story of his useful but gloomy, unnatural, almost in- 
human life, a life sorely in need of “ humanitarian” influence, whether 
we use humanitarian in its new and forced sense of relating to humane 
principle, or in its original and legitimate sense of giving a human nature 
where that nature is lacking, I noticed certain uses of words which seemed to 
offer occasion for remark appropriate to the purpose of these papers. Before 
I begin my task, however, I wish to relieve myself in advance, if possible, of 
the imputation of reading that book, or any other, on a hunt for occasion of 
fault-finding with the author’s English. Picking flaws is poor business, par- 
ticularly in the outer mental garments of such a man as John Stuart Mill. 
And verbal criticism, in itself smallish sort of work even at the best, would 
merit utter condemnation if it required of those who are called upon to prac- 
tise it the reading of good and honest books in a carping spirit. There is 
more reason than perhaps some men of science and free inquirers would ad- 
mit in Bishop Hall’s saying that “It is far better some truths should be un- 
known than unlawfully searched.”! And if a verbal critic can do nothing bet- 
ter than to spy out the nakedness of another writer’s land, the cause of litera- 
ture would be better served by summary execution being done wpon the whole 
tribe of word-mongers, and the letting language run wild, unchecked, un- 
pruned. Freedom on the one side, kindliness and courtesy on the other, are 
worth more even than precision and purity of language. I have expressed 
elsewhere an appreciation of the great moral significance of Mill’s story of his 
life: here my business is only with a little of its language, which his eminent 
ability and rare culture make the more worthy of remark. 


BEGIN AND COMMENCE. 


No observant reader of the literature of the day can have failed to notice 
that during the last fifteen or twenty years begin has been going rapidly out 
of use, its place being taken by commence. Where, before, we began almost 
everything, and used commence only in matters of some state and importance, 
now we commence the most trivial matters; so that I read the other day that 
a boy ‘‘ commenced to eat his pie.” This tendency showed itself a long while 
ago, but it is only within the period that I have mentioned that commence has 
“rushed” begin almost out of the language. Now commence is a word whose 
very presence in English is the merest superfluity. Although it came in about 
five hundred years ago, it is an intruder, and might better never have been 
heard from English lips. As it is generally used, it means simply “ begin,” 
no more, no less; and having begin, which is home-bred English, why should 
we so run after this strange Roman god commence? We gain nothing by it in 
meaning, in sound, or even in variety of accent. Nor do we in dignity: ‘In 
the beginning God created the heavens and the earth.” “In the beginning 
was the Word.” The historical writer upon language, to wit, the etymologist, 


1 ‘‘ Epistles.”"—Dec. iv. 2, p. 129, ed. 1608, 
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or he of wider scope and higher aims, the philologist, goes over his accumu- 
lated list of examples, and records the fact that at such a time begin began to 
pass out of common use, and commence commenced coming in; and there he 
washes his hands. His business is to observe the phenomena of language, to 
record and if possible to connect them. Such, however, is not my calm, scien- 
tific attitude. I am interested in this funeral, and claim the right to weep 
over it. I think that the departure of begin, no matter how or by whom it 
was brought about, is to be mourned, and that if that good, simple English 
word can be called back it would be well—well for us no less than for our 
language; because it would show that manly simplicity of taste and love of 
kindred speech have not yet quite died out among us. And I venture to fore- 
tell that it will be called back to take again its birth-right in the homestead 
of our tongue. But it will come almost from the grave. This is shown 
by the fact that throughout his whole book Mill has but once used the word; al- 
though he often has occasion, with this one exception, he always uses commence. 
He writes of himself that he commenced learning Latin,! and Euclid,? and 
commenced various essays,3 and the performance of a duty,‘ and the preparation 
of matter for future books ;5 that his father commenced instructing him ;6 that 
Mr. Roebuck commenced a contest.7' The beginning of any action is always 
its commencement,’ the breaking out of a war is its commencement,’ and he 
even writes of the commencement of married life.° A debate, a book, a re- 
vision were commenced.'* On the other hand, a course of study and warlike 
preparations commenced.!2 Now in all these cases I venture to say that it 
would have been better to use begin, changing the construction slightly if it 
were necessary to do so; for example, I began to learn Latin, my father began 
to instruct [or better, to teach] me, etc.; and in none is it used unexception- 
ably, except in ‘I commenced Euclid,” and perhaps “this [course of study] 
commenced with logic,” and “ the warlike preparations actually commenced,” 
etc. Apart from this question, however, the almost entire absence of begin 
from a book written by a man like Mill is very significant and characteristic 
of influences which have of late been felt in the language, even among writers 
of the highest education and of cultivated taste. Possibly Mill’s constant 
reading in works of philosophy and of science led him unconsciously to lean 
toward words of Latin origin, which he shows in other cases, as we shall see. 
But Robert Blakey, a scholar and a philosophical writer of distinction, whose 


1 In my eighth year I commenced learning Latin.—Page 9. 

2 After this time I commenced “ Euclid.”’-—Page 11. 

3 During these years I wrote or commenced various essays.— Page 237. 

4 During this period also I commenced the performance of a duty to philosophy, and to the 
enemy of my father.—Page 307. 

5 And have commenced the preparation of matter of future books.— Autobiography John 
Stuart Mill.--Chap. vii., p. 313. 

6 My father therefore commenced instructing me in the sciences.—Page 27. 

7 He was the first to commence the contest for the self-governmert of the colonies.—Page 195, 

8 Dates its commencement.—Page 191. I made my first commencement in the Greek poets with 
the “ Dliad.”"—Page 10. It was at the commencement of these studies. —Page 64. 

9 The state of public affairs had become extremely critical by the commencement of the 
American civil war —Page 266. 

10 During the peace that intervened between the commencement of my married life, and the 
catastrophe which closed it.—Page 248. 

11 When this debate was ended another was commenced.—Page 124. It was commenced in the 
autumn of 1845.—Page 235. But the revision with a view to republication had been barely com- 
menced —Page 261. 

12 This commenced with logic.—Page 17. The warlike preparations actually commenced on 
this side.—Paye 270. 
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works won him the honorary degree of Doctor in Philosophy from the Uni- 
versity of Jena, in his hamorous paper on “Scholastic Doctors of the Middle 
Ages,” writes thus of a procrastinating man of letters: 


He was always beginning projects, but never went any further. To begin is certainly good ; 
but never to get beyond a commencement is a poor achievement indeed. . . . He began a his- 
tory of Rome, but never got beyond the first chapter. He commenced an introduction to Apu- 
leius’s “ Golden Ass,” but he never advanced further than afew lines. He often came to my room 
to announce that he intended to begin writing a book upon a most interesting subject. He harped 
upon this string for many months, and I left him with the project only beginning. . . . I have 
known many men strongly tinctured with this failing. Indeed, I have no doubt but the best 
among us has some share of this imperfection, We have all had our beginnings, and there ended. 
The Romans seem to have been impressed that beginning was all in all. Their important word 
for beginning is principium, which likewise signifies principle, as if designed to convey to the mind 
that beginning was the principle, the foundation, the core and seed of everything. And so in some 
cases itis. Beginning is of no importance if we never go beyondit. . . . To make a mere at- 
tempt at beginning, as it were to Legin, is not the character of principium ; itis no principle. . . . 
I have thought that the word beginning, and the idea commonly attached to it, is one of the most 
puzzling things in nature. It is redolent of seriousness and awe. The most wonderful attribute, 
the quality that strikes us with the greatest force of conviction of the power and majesty of Omni- 
potence is, that it has ‘ neither beginning of days nor end of years.” 1 

There is more of this thoughtful and instructive pleasantry; but this is 
enough for our present purpose. How different this in effect from Mill’s com- 
mencing and his commencements. Here, within less than two duodecimo 
pages, we have begin, or some form of it, fourteen times. I am far from set- 
ting up Dr. Blakey as a model of correctness in the use of language; indeed, 
I shall probably have occasion to point out some errors of his which seem very 
strange in a man of his scholarship and truly English style; in which latter 
respect he is superior to Mill, although much inferior to him in accuracy. But 
I will venture to say that there are very few indeed among his readers who 
would wish to see commence in the stead of begin in any clause of that pas- 
sage, although the latter word comes in so often. Even in the two cases in 
which commence is used, begin would be better. The former is used manifest- 
ly only to avoid repetition; which is generally unwise and tends to weakness. 
Sameness of thought and bald iteration may well be shunned; but where there 
is sameness and iteration, the mere use of synonymes is a flimsy mask that 
hides nothing. This desire to use two words with the same meaning for the 
purposes of “elegance” has kept many a word of foreign birth in the lan. 
guage, when it would otherwise have probably been dropped. 

Notwithstanding Mill’s exclusive use of commence, however, it will be seen 
that he does not use it with the infinitive of a following verb. He does not write 
*«*T commenced to learn,” ‘*My father commenced to instruct me,” ‘This 
commenced to be.” His training saved him from using the contraction of 
con initiare in that way. And this leads me to the consideration of a use of com- 
mence, as in “commenced poet,” my condemnation of which? has been made 
the occasion of the following remarks, which are introduced by the statement 
that this use of commence is “ perfectly classical ” : 

—— the locution, far from being “ remarkably coarse and careless,” is perfectly unexception- 
able; and I should be surprised if any one else had ever before feund fault with it. Nor has 
** commences Wife " a parallel in “ ends hussy,’ in which expression, moreover, there is nothing to 
blame but curt ruggedness. In order to their parallelism “ commences wife” should signify “* be- 
gins with being a wife,” a very different thing from “ begins to be a wife” ; even as the nature of 
an appearance and the fact of an appearance are not identical. By way of proving the absurdity 
of “ commences wife,” we are instructed that “ commencement cannot be properly predicated of a 
noun which does not express the idea of continuance.” We are forbidden, then, to say that a boy 

1 “ Old Faces in New Masks,” p. 60. 

2“ Words and their Uses,” p. 185, 
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“ commences the rule-of-three” ; the idea of continuance not being expressed by the mathemati- 
cal operation. What Mr. White fuils to see is, that the phrases he is dealing with are elliptical. 
He might as well argue against “ walking the streets,” “ rowing a race,” “ running riot,” “ trotting 
a mile,” “ going a circuit,” or “ sitting a horse” ; or contend that we have a verb active in “the 
moon showed purple.” 

A man with a respectable knowledge of the English language and of its 
literature, which this critic certainly has, must have also had a very desperate 
purpose in a very crotchety brain, to write such a paragraph as that. To 
sweep away the last count of this indictment first: “The moon showed 
purple” is no more in point here than “ the grass looked green,” ‘the apples 
turned red,” or “the clouds lifted gray.” Words would be wasted in showing 
why, to any one of common sense. And as to “rowing a race” and “ going 
xu circuit,” if there is any objection to be made to “commencing @ race” or 
“commencing @ circuit,” it will not be made by me, nor, I think, by any one 
else. And supposing the assertion consistent with possibility, it would be 
equally proper, as far as construction is concerned, to speak of “‘ commencing 
the streets,” “‘commencing a mile,” or ‘commencing a horse.” In the other 
example, “running riot,” the word riot does not express a thing which is run, 
but merely modifies the running, as in “running wild.” Riot, like wild, shows 
the manner of the running. Macaulay's schoolboy would see that; but this crit- 
ic travels only for words; and as running is a participle, and riot is a noun, he 
sees no difference between running a race and running riot. I feel as if I 
ought to ask pardon of my readers for wasting their time in exposing such 
foolish fallacy, but under the circumstances of the case it must be done, and a 
little more of the same sort. And I will add that if this critic means what his 
words imply, that the phrases ‘‘ walking the streets,” ‘‘ rowing a race,” * trot- 
ting a mile,” etc., are elliptical for “walking through the streets,” “ rowing 
in « race,” ete., he shows an incapacity of apprehending English idiom even 
greater than his other performances might have led us toexpect. There is no 
ellipsis in these phrases, as may be seen by a moment's consideration of the 
corresponding phrases expressive of the completed action, ‘ the streets were 
walked,” “a well-rowed race,” “a trotted mile.” The other example brought 
up, that a boy “ commences the rule of three,” is of entirely a different char- 
acter, because of the meaning of the word commence ; and the phrase is ellip- 
tical for “commences learning the rule of three.” So, as we have seen, Mill 
wrote that he “ commenced learning Latin, ” but that he ** commenced Greek.” 
In either case he expressed the same kind of action, his phrase being complete 
in the former case and elliptical in the latter. 

This analysis, however, does not help us at all to the rectification of such 
phrases as ‘‘ commenced poet,” “commenced wife.” For, supplying in these 
cases, as in the others, the supposed ellipsis of a present or indefinite partici- 
ple, and reading “‘ commenced being poet,” ‘‘ commenced being wife,” we find 
ourselves just where we were before—in a coarse and clumsy attempt at a 
substitute for ‘began to be a poet,” “‘ began to be a wife.” And in my sup- 
posed phrase, “‘a woman who commences jilt ends hussy,” there is no incon- 
yruity of the end with the beginning; for (using commence instead of the bet- 
ter word begin) it is “a woman who commences with being a jilt ends with be- 
ing a hussy. So Garth,' using this very construction in an exactly corre- 
spondent antithesis, writes 

Their sex or proudly shuns, or poorly craves, 
Commencing tyrants and concluding slaves ; 


1 “ Lines to Lady Louisa Lenox.”—Appen., to ‘ Dispensary,” ed. 1741. 
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where the thought, expressed in simple English, is plainly “ beginning with 
being tyrants and ending with being slaves.” But Macklin,' in making Lady 
Lumbercourt say ‘“ That is the very spirit of my intention the instant I commence 
bride,” and Shenstone,? in writing of « taste for splendid dress, that “* when a 
person demands homage on account of the finery he exhibits, then it ceases 
to be taste and commences mere ambition,” both implicitly furnish examples of 
the admitted Solecism (admitted by this very critic) “commence to be.” The 
former cannot be resolved into “commence with being bride”; it must imply 
“commence éo be bride”; and that the latter must imply “it commences fo be 
ambition,” is shown by its connection with and correspondence to “ceases to 
be taste.” 

It is, of course, the meaning with which this word is used, that and noth- 
ing else, which makes its use right or wrong, neat or clumsy. When it is 
used to mean “begin,” the only objection to it is that it is in the place of a 
better word; but when it is an ellipsis for “commence to be,” it is, to say the 
best of it, in my censor’s own words, “ hardly English.” And when Gray? writes 
of commencing an author, and Johnson‘ of commencing an economist, and 
Coleridge’ of commencing an instructor, we are inclined to ask when the 
nuthor, and the economist, and the instructor will be finished. This intro- 
duction of the article shows an uneasiness about the phrase which, however, 
it does not help, and which appears at its best in the most condensed form. 

As to the phrase “‘commence Master of Arts,” on the authority of its use 
by Barnaby Rich in his ** Farewell to Military Profession,’ we are informed 
that it has been * recognized for some three centuries at least,” and we are 
then instructed that it ** probably originated in an imitation of incipere, which 
in modern Latin has long been used to denote the object of college commence- 
ments; and it is not at all unlikely that it suggested the extension of the em- 
ployment which the term has obtained in ordinary discourse”; also that “as 
an equivalent to commence M. A., proceed is very common in literature.” Of 
the usage no one having a moderate acquaintance with literature can be igno- 
rant; and it was that very usage which was the subject of my censure; and 
that a reference to incipere or to college commencements was the occasion of 
the usage, either as to commence or proceed, is shown to be at least improba- 
ble by the early use of proceed in quite another connection, and by the ap- 
pearance of other verbs in the same awkward construction. Barnaby Rich's 
“ Farewell,” etc., was written in 1581; his contemporary Ben Jonson in 1596 
wrote “ proceed man,’® which long antedates any hitherto recorded instance 
of * proceed Master of Arts,”7 and which is only explicable by the solecism 


1 “ Man of the World ” (1773), Act IL., Se. I, 

2. “‘ Essay om Dress.” —Works (1764), vol. II., p. 168, 

3 When you first commenced an author you exposed yourself to box, pit, and gallery — “ Let- 
ters,” sec. IV., 79. 

4 —— being determined now to commence a rigid ceconomist.—* Life of Savage” (1744) p 150. 

5 He has neglected to possess himself not only of the information requisite for this particular 
subject, but even of those acquirements and that general knowledge which could alone authorize 
him to commence a public instructor.—* Essays,” p. 

As to how it is possible to unite much reading with a lack of the particular information and 
general knowledge requisite for the treatment of language other than historically, see ‘‘ Recent 
Exemplifications” passim ; also the next two paragraphs of this article, 

To make a child now swaddled to proceed 
Man, and then shoot up, and in one beard and weed 
Past threescore years. 
—* Every Man in his Humor.” Prologue. 

7 But Chapman has: “ Hee that would have his sonne proceed Doctor in three dayes, let him 

send him thither.”—Monsieur D’Olive. (1606.) Act IV., Sc. II. 
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** proceed to be aman.” The proper use of proceed in connectior with an 
academical or a professional status is clearly “ proceed to it.”! An .« find not 
only “commenced M. A.” and “ proceeded M. A.,” but, by Wotton, advanced 
Earl,” ? by Cartwright “arrived at matron,’ and even nowadays “ admitted 
barrister ” ;4 which can be construed only as meaning “ advanced to be an Earl,” 
“arrived at being a matron,” and “ admitted ¢o be a barrister ”; which ellipses 
I cannot doubt that few readers will disagree with me in regarding as very 
clumsy. When Sir Arthur Helps writes ‘The Celt is very fond of setting up 
as gentleman,” he hardly trenches upon this uncouth phraseology; for even 
if we do not regard “ gentleman ” as used here abstractly, the ellipsis for “ as 
a gentleman ” is so slight that the meaning is rather cleared than confused 
by it. 

That the use of commence in question is common who needs be told? No 
boy can read his “* Peregrine Pickle ’—and all good boys read their *“* Peregrine 
Pickle”—without finding that the hero “commences gallant,”s and * com- 
mences minister’s dependent,”® and even **commences yelper.”7 As to its 
being “‘ perfectly classical,” that can mean only that it is used by authors 
whose works are “ classics.”” And what of that? One of the examples cited 
in “Words and their Uses” was from Pope, who is a “classic”; and so are 
Swift and Addison, the former being noted for his masculine English, the 
latter equally celebrated for his grace of style. But I will undertake on rea- 
sonable notice to fill three pages of this magazine with brief passages from 
Pope, and Swift, and Addison, which shall be condemned without dissent as 
examples of inaccurate thinking, slip-shod writing, or awkward, although not 
careless construction. 

To give more attention to this verbal cavilling were, in the fine, big phrase 
which Johnson so unwisely applies to ‘‘ Cymbeline,” “ to waste criticism upon 
unresisting imbecility, upon faults too evident for detection, and too gross for 
aggravation.”8 It was undertaken not from any conviction of the elegance 
of the phrase in question, as the critic confesses, but with the sole purpose 
of injuring the writer who had condemned it. But the closing paragraph of 
the criticism is worth a little attention for its own sake. I having thought it 
worth while to illustrate the phrase only by an example from Pope in the 
past and from Swinburne in the present, Censor Magnus remarks upon my 
‘‘meagreness of literature or badness of memory,” and then winds up his 
screed thus: 


And his cogency of reasoning tallies harmoniously with his knowledge of documentary au- 
thority. Let his style of argumentation be imitated. in application to turn for *“ become.’’ “ This 
use, contemplated abstractedly, is utterly preposterous. We may say thata man turns a pancake, 
or turns his back, but not that he turns traveller, any more than that he returns beggar.” 


> is either merely an ex- 


Is it necessary to point out that “returns beggar * 
ample of the very construction the propriety of which is in question, or of the 


’ 


simple ellipsis noticed above for ‘‘ returnsa beggar ;”’ or that in the latter clause 
of the sentence returns is in no sense a counterpart or the converse of ttrns in 


1 A youth who fain would to the bar proceed 
—Ozell, “‘ The Lutrin,” Can, VI. 
2InJanuary of the same year he was advanced Earl of Buckingham.—' Reliquia Wotto. 


niane,” ed. 1651, p. 79. p 
— Tender things 


At seventeen may use that p ea; but you 


Are now arrived at matron, 
—* The Ordinary,” 1651 p. 6. 


4 [Bacon] was admitted barrister in 1582.—“ Typica! Selections,” etc., 1871, p. 21. 
5 Chap. xvii 6 hap. xe 7 hap. xciv. 8 Variorum Shakespeare, 1821, vol. XIII. p. 229. 
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the former? In the former, turn is convertere; in the latter return is redire. 
Until “ virns traveller ” means “ goes forth a traveller,” it cannot be brought up 
as acour’ rpart of “returnsa beggar.” But “ turns traveller” means changes 
from some former occupation or condition to that of a traveller; “returns 
beggar,” that the person spoken of comes back from whither he went, a beg- 
gar. ‘Turns traveller” is one of those figurative idioms which exist in «ll 
languages; ‘‘commences traveller ” aud “ returns beggar” are not. In order 
that return may correspond to turn, they must both be used as Ben Jonson 
uses them in the following passage: 


Face.—O you must follow, sir, and threaten him tame: 
He'll turn again else. 
Kastril.—I’\] re-turn him then. 
“ The Alchemist,” Act IV., Sc. IV. 


Our “ Aristarchus the Little,” however, sees only in both his cases the com- 
bination of the letters ¢ urn followed by a noun; and again—‘“ they are as 
like as my fingers is to my fingers, and there is salmons in both.” 

Enough, however, and too much! The use of commence, my condemnation 
of which is the occasion of this captious fiddle-faddle, is going out. Let com- 
mence itself go out with it, and stay out, while we welcome home again our 
own begin. 


INAUGURATE FOR COMMENCE. 


It was with some surprise, I confess, that I found a man of Mill's education 
and associations using inaugurate thus: 

I have always dated from these conversations my own real inauguration as an original and in- 
dependent thinker.—p. 123. 

And the concluding volumes of ‘ Democracy in America” having just then come out, I inau- 
gurated myself as a contributor to the “ Edinburgh,” etc.—p. 220. 

It is difficult to understand the condition of mind in a man, or his notion of 
the meaning of inaugurate, who talks of his inauguration as a thinker, and of 
his inaugurating himself as a contributor to a review. In the last of these ex- 
amples “ inaugurated myself asa” corresponds to commenced in the usage just 
remarked upon. The authors quoted above would have written, “I com- 
menced contributor to the ‘ Edinburgh,’ ” and if obliged to choose between 
two evils, I should take the least, which is the last; but the simple way of ex- 
pressing the simple fact, a way to avoid which would seem to involve some 
trouble, is “I began to contribute to the ‘ Edinburgh,’” etc., or, better, “I 
began to write for the ‘Edinburgh.’” As to the other phrase, one cannot 
help thinking how it was, by what ceremony or proceeding, that Mr. Mill 
“inaugurated himself.” Inthe passage first quoted, by his inauguration as an 
original thinker he meant his initiation as an original thinker; and as 
commencement has within it the idea of initiation, that word might well have 
been used by one who was not contented with saying ‘“‘my beginning as an 
original thinker.” This word occurs again in Mr. Mill's book in the following 
sentence, in which it is used with such a near approach to perfect propricty 
that the foregoing instances of its misuse are the more striking: 

The corresponding critical period began with the Reformation, has lasted ever since, and can- 

“not altogether cease until a new organic period has been inaugurated by the triumph of ayet more 
advanced creed.—Page 164. 

But even here “ushered in” were better than “inaugurated”; because 
the triumph of the more advanced creed would only precede the new organic 
period, or at most prepare the way for it, but would not have any relation toa 
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taking possession, or induction. Grote! furnishes the following fine example 
of the correct use of this much misused word: 
A large number of Helots came forward to claim the boon fof freedom); not less than two 


thousand of them were approved, formally manumitted, and led in solemn procession round the 
temples with garlands on their heads, as an inauguration to their coming life of freedom. 


NEEDLESS LATINISM. 


It is not at all surprising, as I have before said, that a philosophical and 
scientific writer like Mill should be led to use words of Latin origin, even in 
writing upon subjects not philosophical or scientific. All modern languages 
owe something to science, from whose technical phraseology they have adopted 
for ordinary use many words which express nice shades of meaning. But all 
have received corresponding injury by being more or less overlaid by need- 
less Latinisms, with which our written language, if not our speech, is so flood- 
ed that more than two-thirds of the words in what are called English diction- 
aries are merely Latin or Romance words englished in their endings. No 
fault can therefore be found with a writer like Mill for using such a word as 
excogitate, thus: 


The theories of international values and of profits were excogitated and worked out by my- 
self and Graham.—Page 121. 


But he affords us occasion for asking what is gained by the use of such a word? 
Excogitate means merely to think out or think over, nothing more. The lexi- 
cographers have tried hard to make out that cogitate means something grander 
and graver than to think. But after all, a man who excogitates a theory does 
no more than to think it out; and if he says that he thought it out, he is under- 

*stood at once by the learned and the unlearned alike, while if he says that he 
excogitated it, he is unintelligible to the latter and not more intelligible to the 
former. And so when Mill says, “ Through these influences my writing lost 
the jejuneness of my early compositions ” (p. 117). I will venture to say that 
at least one in ten of the educated readers of his book (unless they had some 
acquaintance with Latin) did not know exactly what he meant, which was 
that his earlier writing was empty, dry, barren, meagre, any one of which 
words, or a phrase involving two of them, would have been better than such 
a word—no less unlovely than unkindred—as jejune. The temptation to need- 
less Latinism and superfluity of words has sometimes led astray men of a cast 
and habit of mind far different from Mill’s. Even so idiomatic and nervous a 
writer as Swift could be guilty of such a sentence as this: 

It seems the minds of these people are so taken up with intense speculations, that they neither 
can speak nor attend to the discourses of others without being roused by some external tactiin 
upon the organs of speech and hearing—‘ Voyage to Laputa,”’ chap. ii, 

Swift meant merely—nay, he said merely—that the Laputan academicians 
must be roused by being touched upon their eyes and ears. What could have 
led him, who was so apt to call a spade a spade, and thought better of himself 
therefor, to call outer touch external taction, and the eyes and ears the or- 
gans of speech and hearing? This rivals our friend the newspaper reporter, 
who must write of fire as the devouring element, or, as in a paragraph before 
me, after having once mentioned a watermelon, to avoid the inelegance of re- 
peating the common word, call it the “ Juscious esculent,” or who utterly re- 
fuses to say that a pauper died from disease brought on by drunkenness, 
choosing rather to say “ superinduced by habits of inebriety.”. And men who 
should know better than he use that needless and pretentious Latin word super- 
induced, which by no twisting or contrivance can be made to mean anything 


1 “ History of Greece,” part II., chap. vi. 
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more than the simple English “ brought on.”! How needless most of these 
big Latin words are, is seen by comparing with what we have just remarked 
upon, Mill's saying that certain men were * profoundiy ignorant of all the an- 
tecedents of the struggle.” This noun antecedents, which has come up of late 
years (but which is none the worse for that reason), means merely those things 
which went before, but it is used as implying a relation to what comes after. 
Here “all the antecedents of the struggle ” means, in Latinized phrase, * all 
that superinduced the struggle,” or in simple English, ‘all that brought on 
the struggle.” Why not say simply “* went before,” or “ brought on,” or “ led 
up to,” as the case requires? The expression would be much more exact, the 
meaning clearer (for antecedents is vague as well as pretentious), and we should 
have an English idiom instead of a Latin polysyllable. And so when Mill, telling 
usof his dreadful childhood and his “ grind” of study, says, “ My earliest recollec- 
tion on the subject is thet of committing to memory what my father termed 
vocables, being lists of common Greek words,” ete. (chap. i.), we are inclined 
to ask, If vocables are words, why not call them so? I have often thought as I 
sat at table with people who were fond of “ talking like a book,” that what they 
said was in a great measure as unintelligible to English-speaking persons who 
were not classically educated, as simply-bred Romans must have found that 
of Cicero and his set when they interlarded their talk with Greek. And I 
have more than once put books written in this Latinized style into the hands 
of intelligent persons of average education, whose candor I could trust, and 
asked if they felt that they really understood what they read, and have been 
answered, No. And it was no shame to them that they did not, although 
much to their honor that they owned their ignorance. Words like jejune and 
excogitate, and perstringe and expediential, ought to be accompanied with an 
English gloss, or double, as they are in the Wyckliffe Bible; or as in the 
Prayer Book we read * assemble and meet together,” “acknowledge and con- 
fess,” “erred and strayed,” ete. This coupling of a Romance word with an 
English one appears in other old English books. Some of the most notable 
examples that I have are the following from Raynald’s “ Byrthe of Man- 
kynde,” 1541: 

— And doeth entrecurre and run-between the two foresayd skynnes.—Foi, iii. 

— Iniinitely intricate and writhed with a thousand renvolutions and turnagaynes.—Fol. Xv. 

— A gallon or quart of water passing or thryllyng through that narrow conduicte.—Fol. xvii. 

— Very conspicuous and sightful.—Fol. xxxix., b. 

— For bycause peradventure the woman hath been so sore weakened and feeblyshed.—Fol. 
lxix. 

—- Or carrying of ponderous and weighty thynges.—Fo/. 1xxxix. 


— Yet for brevity and shortnesse we will rehearse here, etc.—Fol, c. iii., b. 
— But yf the chylde have great payne and dolour by wyndnes and ventositie.—Fol, c. ix. 


And so on. This practice seems to have begotten a habit of doubling 
words with one meaning; for sometimes we have two English, and at others 


two Romance words: 


— For because that man is more myghtier and strong, the woman weaker and more feeble.— 
Ibid, fol. xviii. b. 
Also all these thynges followynge encrease and augment mylke in the breste.—Fol, c., ii. 6. 


It is more than probable that a habit of coupling and glozing one word 
with another, which prevailed until toward the close of the last century among 
precise and pedantic speakers, and which Scott satirized in the person of Sir 

1 In an address by an eminent man of science—an “ American "—I find this sentence: “ There 
were paluda/ grounds in the neighborhood ”;—meaning marshy grounds. Why did he not perfect 


his elegance by saying ‘“‘in the vicinity,” instead of using such a home-bred word as neighborhood ? 
Rather than hear a man say “ paludal grounds,” I should rejoice in “ rayther mashy.” 
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« 
tobert Hazlewood * with his thinking, deeming, and opining,”! is a remnant 
of this practice, which would be not entirely useless nowadays, if some men 
speak as they write. ‘ 
In previous papers I have remarked upon scientist and physicist ; Mill uses 

2 word of the same sort, but worse than either—sociologist,2 an insufferable 
compound. Those who will have itthat every subject of thought or of inquiry 
is u science, haveinvented the greatest and most comprehensive of all sciences, 
which includes everything that concerns any score of men who live within 
a score of miles of each other, from polfical economy down to blacking boots; 
and this they, or rather some of them, call sociology’ But Mr. Freeman, 
wfter expressing a desire that the science of comparative politics should be 
provided with a name, if not “from the stores of our own mother tongue, at 
least within the range of foreign words already coined,” and not by ‘cum- 
bering the dictionary with some fresh word of new and barbarous formation,” 
wisely adds, ‘* Let the science rather go nameless than bear the burthen of such 
a name for instance as sociology.”4 And so Mr. Ruskin, who, although we 
have been informed that he is a ‘bad model” and ‘the inspired idiot of the 
nineteenth century,’ is generally believed to have a rare faculty of insiglit as 
to the use of language, says of the names which philosophers give to their 
sciences and discoveries, I wish they would use English instead of Greek 
words,’’s assigning as one reason that in case of the discoveries ‘* we should 
then see how far we had got”; which to me was a comfortable saying, as I 
had previously ventured to make the assertion that scientific names are often 
only the labels upon formulated ignorance. 


ILL. 

The word il is used by Mr. Mill chiefly as an adverb,® into which place in 
our language it seems at last to be settling. But he uses it also as an adjec- 
tive.? This word is a kind of three-edged tool in language. It serves, and 
long has served us, in its simple form dl, as noun, adjective, and adverb—that 
is, as the name of a thing, of the correspondent quality, and the correspondent 
manner of action—and so is an eminently characteristic English word. There 
is a fine passage in “ King John” in which it appears in the old text so doubt- 
fully placed as to have given trouble to the editors: 


How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 
Makes deeds ill done ! 


—Act iv , Sc. 2. 

The meaning of this sentence is as clear and as perfect as that of any that 
ever was written: but the thought that Shakespeare meant to express has led 
several editors (including myself) to the conclusion that there was a transpo- 
sition of the words ill deeds in the printing office, and that we should read: 


How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 
Makes ill deeds done! 8 
1 “Guy Mannering,” chap. Iviii 
2 It is not surprising that while as logicians we were nearly at one, a8 socio/ngists we could 
travel together no longer.—Chap. vi., p. 212. 
8 The Pantarch Andrews (Stephen Pearl), however, has beaten them with his “ Universology.” 
4“ Comparative Politics ” pp. 16 and 343 
5 “ Queen of the Air,” p. 72 ; ; 
6 Of all things which he required me to do. there was none which I did so constantly i// — 
Chap. i.. p 23. 
He reproached me when I read a sentence ill.—Idem, 
7 He neither himself does them any i// office, nor connives at its being done.—Chap. ii.. p 50. 
8 I may be pardoned perhaps, for repeating here the note upon this passage in my edition of 
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Observe here low the mere transposition of a word changes it from what 
is called an adverb to what is called an adjective. In ‘ maxes deeds ill done” 
it is the former, in ** makes ill deeds done” it is the latter. That is one of the 
characteristic traits of our grammarless tongue. Other tongues share this 
ability, which seems to be one of the accompaniments of that logical ten- 
dency, that conformity to reason, which all language exhibits in modern 
times.!' But it seems to be most kindred to Teutonic speech. 

That dl is « contracted form of evil (in Anglo-Saxon yfel) etymologists 
seem now not to doubt, although that derivation was once questioned. And 
it is to be remarked that the forms ¢fel, eovel, ufel, and uvele are found about 
the year 1200 coexistent with ile, and that the former are used adverbially.2 
Is it not, then, more thax possible that our il is not a contraction, but has 
come to us directly from dlr or illa in the Norse tongues, to which we owe 
not a few of our commonest words? Of the later use of il of course the illus- 
trations are numberless. Probably there is not a writer in the language who 
has not used it either as both a noun and an adjective, or as both a noun and 
an adverb, while many have used it as all three. But I venture to say that its 
adjective use has so nearly passed away that it has now to most people the air 
of an adverb; except when used, rather rarely, as a noun, in such plirases as 
‘the ills of life.’ Through the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centur- 
ies, it was most generally, if I may trust my memory and my memorandums, 
used as a noun, or with a pronounced adjective force, of which I give below 
characteristic examples from Bishop Bale,? Ben Jonson,‘ Milton,5 Temple,§ 


“King John,” in which I gave my reasons for hesitating in my decision in favor of the adjective 
position of i//, Itmay give those of my readers who may be “ curious to have a classification of 
adjectives by Mr. White” ( Recent Exemplifications,” p. 74) some ideaof my crude notions about 
them fourteen years ago, and so illustrate, although very slightly, how what little acquaintance I 
piofess to have with language is (as it has been called in a peculiar dialect) ‘ the latest of opis- 
mathics ” (idem, p. 73). 

“I have made the transposition which the Rev. Mr. Barry was the first to suggest and Mr. 
Knight the first to adopt ; but with some hesitation, although the change has the sanction of Mr 
Dyer, and is found in Mr. Collier’s folio of 1632. Mr. Knight remarks that ‘the old text might 
apply to good deeds unskilfully performed,’ and Mr. Dyer that ‘in such passages the orde: ef 
the words which are emphatically repeated is rarely if ever changed.’ But it should be observed 
that writers before the middle of the seventeenth century take a much greater latitude than we 
do now in the placing of adverbs (as well as adjectives), and often place them before the verb 
when they intend to qualify the substantive which is the subject of the predication: so in this 
case ‘a deed ill done’ may have been put for ‘ an ill deed done.’ ”—Shakespeare, Vol. VI., p. 128. 

1 ——- languages advance from exuberance to moderation, from complexity and confusion to 
grammatical regularity, and from synthesis to analysis. . . . It has been a fatal mistake of 
philology to suppose that simplicity is anterior to complexity. . . . Itisa bad thing for the 
haman mind to be subjected to the despotism of a rigid grammar, the tyranny of too perfect a 
form. . . . The progress of analysis is that of the human intelligence.—Farrar, ‘* Oriyin of 
Lanyguazes,” chap. viii. 

2 Stratmann, in v. uvel and ille, 

3 Ye put no diversitie betwene the y// judgements which Christ hath forbidden.—D_ vi. b. 

For as the prophet Esay sayth, ye judge y// good and good y/l.—Ibid, D., vii. 

For sooner might I catch g// of him that is nought than any goodnesse toward my soule heith 
—Ibid, E, ii., b. 

4 An i// death let me die.— The Poetaster,” v , 1. 

Thurnio the judge doth thunder words of i//.—Ibid. 

(Jonson thus almost translates, after his fashion, Juvenal’s “ Nemo repente turpissimus fuit.” 

No man is present y made bad with i//. -** Cynthia’s Revels,’ v., 1. 

5 He who writes himself Martyr by his own inscription, is like an i// painter, who by writing 
on the shapeless picture which he hath drawn, is fain to tell passengers what shipe it is.— 
** Eihonodaster,”’ Sec. 27 

6 —— and let the sort or scheme be what it will, those are i// governments where i// men gov- 
ern —‘* Works’ (1757), vol, IIL., p 41. 
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Swift,' Samuel Palmer,? and Gray. The substantive use does not strike us 
as being strange, but Bale’s * yll [é. e., sinful] judgement,” Swift's © dd [t. €.. 
bad] food,” and his and Temple’s and Palmer's ‘il [i. e€., not sick, but 
wicked] man,” have such an effect, I am sure, upon all modern readers. 

The use of id to mean sick is not of late origin. To follow it up a little, it 
was common in Gray's time, it was so used by Etherege,5 and Sir William 
Temple,® and Cartwright,’ and Shakespeare,’ and Ben Jonson;* and Chap- 
man!’ uses it in his Iliad, thus referring to 76 oAtyyreAéwv which, occur- 
ring just before, he translates “ sickly.” 

This is the earliest example I have noticed in literature; but in the 
“Promptorium Parvulorum,” about A. D. 1440, we find, not indeed é/, but what 
is more important, * Hvyl, or sekeness. Infirmitas.” It will thus be seen that 
in writing of this use of ili as comparatively modern and * British,’ I was in 
error, and I regret it if I have thereby misled any of my readers. T can offer 
no excuse for my fault; for there is no reason for it but hasty writing without 
reference to memorandums. It is fifteen years, for instance, since J read 
Chapman, and then with no thought of ever writing upon language, except 
> And indeed al- 
most all my word memorandums were made more than five years ago, and a 


in regard to Shakespeare, and perhaps ‘ Americanisms.’ 


large number of them only on the fly-leaves of books as I read them, or on 
loose sheets, any systematic arrangement of which, alphabetical or other, has 
until recently never been attempted. Life, with all its griefs and struggles, 
was too sweet to be wasted in such weary, barren work. In this matter, 
therefore, I can offer the excuse only of forgetfulness «nd haste on the part of 
aman who had much to do and more to think about; and that perhaps must 
be made broad enough to cover some other sins, which, however, shall be ac- 


knowledged, my readers may be sure, whether they are, as in this case, first 
discovered by myself or pointed out by others. 


1 Twelve of our crew were dead by immoderate labor and i// food —‘ Voyage to Lilliput,” 
chap. i. 

My breeches were at that time in so i// a condition that they afforded opportunities for laugh- 
ter and admiration —/bid., chap. iii. 

For although he should be sorry to have taken so i// a man into his ship —Idem, chap viii 

2 Reproofand admonition . . . often makes an i// man the captive of virtue and religion 
—‘‘ Moral Essays on Proverbs,” 1710, p. 4. 

and the i// ideas become too strong for the severest correction.—Idem, p. 14 

8 At least if they do not [like Genoa) they have a very il/ taste,—*‘ Letters,” A. D , 1739, Sec 

12. 

4 I have been very i//, and am still hardly recovered—* Letters,” Sec. i., 7 

5 Dor.—I cannot endure the torture of a lingering consumptive passion, 

Loveit.—Can you think mine sickly ? 

Dor.—Oh | ’tis desperately i//.—* The Man of Mode,” ii., 1. 

6 Yet these employ our physicians, perhaps more than other diseases, who are fain to humor 
such patients in their fancies of being i//.—‘* Works” (1757), vol. IIL., p. 290. 

7 Tis you must give it, Father : I am ill; 
I'm very #//; fit only now, for hereafter 
My soul would fain be flying —“ The Ordinary,’ 1651, p. 78. 

8 Boy.—Mine host Pistol, you must come to my master, and your hostess. Hes very sick and 
would to bed. Good Bardolph, put thy face between the sheets and do the office of a warming 
pan. Faith, he’s very i//.—‘‘ Henry V.,” ii., 1 

9 But Annie's falling ill did put us off it.—“ The Sad Shepherd,” ii., 2. 

10 Why in this sick/y kind, 
Great Hector. sitt’st thou apart ? 
- . . Why, since T thus rejoice, 
By thy so serious benefit, demand’st thon as in mirth, 
And to my face, if I were i//?—Iliad, xv_, 232 
Rrenarp GRANT WHITE. 











GUSTAVE DORE. 


N a brjght and beautiful afternoon of September last, I had the pleasure 
O of visiting the studio of Gustave Doré. It was something of a change 
from the almost glaring brightness of everything outside to enter that large, 
cool, solemn room. M. Gustave Doré lives and works in one of the avenues 
leading out of the Champs Elysées. His studio on the ground floor (as we 
should call it in England) is at the back of the house, and is, as I have said, a 
large, and almost a vast chamber. It is tapestried, if 1 may say so, with the 
records and trophies of that wonderfully fertile genius which has filled Eu- 
rope and America with such prodigal proofs of its rapid skill. More than one 
wild Dantesque scene may be looked on there, and recognized as an old ac- 
quaintance by all eyes familiar with the illustrations to the “Inferno.” There 
is a copy made by the artist himself of * Christian Martyrs,” which at present 
is on exhibition in the Doré gallery in London. Only think of the artist's 
capacity for labor, who, still young, has a gallery of his own paintings in Lon- 
don, another in New York, and a third in Paris! On the walls of Doré’s 
studio are some grim and pathetic figures illustrative in various ways of Al- 
sace and her sufferings: the artist is a native of Strasburg. There are sey- 
eral illustrations of the scenery of Scotland, which M. Doré has lately been 
visiting; and there is the painting on which he is at present working—on 
which at least he was working when I was received by him. This is * The 
Dream of Pilate’s Wife.” When Pilate “ was set down on the judgment-seat, 
his wife sent unto him saying, Have thou nothing to do with that just man; 
for I have suffered many things this day ina dream because of him.” These 
things from which the wife of Pilate suffered are embodied by Doré in a 
vision of the conquering progress of Christianity over all lands and kingdoms— 
a long, vague, grand procession of the typical heroes, saints, and martyrs of 
the early Christian world. These and the troubled wonder-wrought face of 
the wife of Pilate, who even in her waking senses has her vision with her 
still, make up the meaning and value of the picture. The idea is a bold one, 
and success in carrying it out ought to be a triumph. The work, however, 
was not advanced enough when I saw it for me to pronounce an opinion on 
it, even if my opinion were worth anything. 

Gustave Doré is a short, stout man, with a large head, a fine brown cheve- 
lure, a broad forehead, a handsome face, very bright beaming eyes, and a pe- 
culiarly frank and winning smile. There is something indescribably animat- 
ing about his friendly and cordial manner. He is rather more than forty years 
of age, but he looks much younger; and he has been so short a time, com- 
paratively, before the world, that one is surprised to learn that he has even at- 
tained his fortieth year. T had not known M. Doré before, but he and I had a 
common and valued friend whose fate was a tragedy. Our friend was a 
Parisian journalist and man of letters, 2 man of the purest heart and most 
honorable sensitive nature, a true gentleman, whom all who knew him held in 
esteem, and many held in affection. His health was always somewhat feeble, 
and his nerves were highly strung. and he died in the siege—I may perhaps 
literally say of starvation. There was plenty of money in his house, but one 
cannot feed on money; and my poor friend could not eat—at least he could 
not live on—the miserable substitutes for nutritious food which were all that 
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the wealth of a Rothschild could then have bought. Doré attended him as 
though they had been brothers. My friend died one day with the thunder of 
the German siege guns alone disturbing the quiet of his passing away. 
Doubtless there were hundreds of just such deaths then, but this one espe- 
cially interested me; and the widow of our dead friend accompanied my wife 
and me to visit Gustave Doré. ‘Therefore it was not quite for me an ordinary 
introduction to a distinguished artist. A man at once more simple, genial, 
and modest than Doré is not easily to be met. The most ordinary observa- 
tion of human character has made us all so familiar with such contrasts, that 
one would now naturally expect to find in an artist so daring and self-reliant, 
so unconventional and audacious as Gustave Doré, a man of gentle and mod- 
est manner. I heard an odd little anecdote illustrative of the fact. A clever 
young Englishwoman who is beginning to have a certain success in small paint- 
ings—really only a beginner—was brought one day to Doré’s studio by some 
friends. Unlike most Englishwomen, this was a very impulsive and irrepres- 
sible young person, and she offered the frankest criticisms of this, that, and the 
other piece of work around. The picture on which Doré was then engaged 
occupied her attention particularly, and not content with recommending vari- 
ous improvements, she suddenly caught his brush from the artist’s hand, and 
saying coolly, ‘* Don’t you think, M. Doré, that a touch of this kind would be 
an improvement éhere?” she actually amended his work with her own auda- 
cious fingers. Iler friends were rather astounded, and one of them afterwards 
took occasion to apologize to Doré for the impulsiveness of the young lady. 
But Doré only seemed surprised to find that any apology or explanation should 
be considered necessary. He thought there was some justice in the sugges- 
tion thus practically made, and it seemed to him quite natural that one artist 
should help out another. It did not appear to have occurred to him that there 
was anything presumptuous in the volunteer effort of the young beginner to 
lend a helping hand to one of the most celebrated and successful artists of his 
day. 

Gustave Doré is, as I have said, a Strasburg man. He was born in Janu- 
ary, 1832, and when very young was brought by his father to Paris, where 
his education was finished. Doré’s mother is still living, a woman of the most 
attractive manners, always delighted to welcome and entertain the large circle 
of friends and visitors that her own genial ways and the renown of her son 
have brought about her. Another of her sons is, I believe, a banker in Paris, 
and is married. Gustave Doré still remains a bachelor. The life of an artist 
has seldom much to tell, and Gustave Doré’s has hitherto been naturally some- 
what uneventful, unless in so far as artistic enterprises and achievements may 
be considered events. The great event in his life was when the public first 
became conscious of the new and strong power that was growing up in art. 
The genius of French painters had fora long time displayed itself in forms 
Which, whether you describe them as classic or as romantic, were always 
governed by the severe rules of beauty, dignity, and grandeur. Even where 
the subject was most appalling or most painful, there was a certain grave and 
measured dignity, the self-restraint of art, always evident. Those who re- 
member the “Suliote Women ” of Ary Scheffer in the gallery of the Luxem- 
bourg. or Delacroix’s ** Massacre of Scio” at the same place—kindred subjects— 
will understand what I mean. These are painfuland terrible pictures. They 
tell of outrage and massacre. They are full of tears and blood and shame, 
They are inspired by all the passionate sympathy which then turned in France 
and everywhere toward suffering and struggling Greece. Tn the * Massacre 
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of Scio,” what can be more terrible than the form of the aged, haggard wo- 
man, dying in the foreground? or more strangely made up of the beautiful 
and the painfal than the firure of the young Greek girl, naked, agonized, and 
writhing with shame and terror, whom the Turkish conqueror has bound to 
the flanks of his horse that he may carry her away? But in these paintings 
and all the rest—including even such as Delacroix’s “ Dante and Virgil in the 
Infernal Regions” and the * Death of Sardanapalus "—the hand and the im- 
agination of the artist have kept themselves steadfastly within limits. They 
have dealt with the terrible, but never with the horrible. They have never 
touched on the grotesque. They have avoided mere ugliness even where old 
age and misery had to be painted; they have shut out the repulsive even in 
scenes of carnage; and they have almost invariably refrained from any effort 
to enhance the emotional effects of the scene by the mere influence of start- 
ling contrasts. The character of the style of art which Gustave Doré was in- 
troducing (or perhaps I should say reviving after a trance of whole cen- 
turies) was very different from this. If the romantic ventured upon effects 
that seemed startling after the classic, the new style looked still more start- 
ling when compared with the romantic. Gustave Doré revelled in bold 
contrasts, in audacious flights of the imagination, in reckless grotesquerie. 
Masses of dark clouds with a sudden light flashing in upon them; terrible 
gulfs of blackness amid which breaks upward some lurid fire; stormy winter 
waves with just a line of pale light above the horizon; forests of savage gloom 
on which the wan ray of a star looks down—these are among his simplest and 
least extravagant effects. But where the forms and the sufferings of men and 
women come in, there the peculiar genius of the painter lets itself loose into 
all the possible and impossible combinations of the grotesque. Nothing that 
could heighten the effect of contrast is placed beyond his range. The pathetic 
is deepened by the closest proximity of the comic. Death is made ludicrous. 
Revelry is made funereal. Not merely the horrible, but even the loathsome; 
not alone comedy, but even farce and buffoonery, are admitted to play their 
parts in the fantastic revel, where the nature of the subject is of itself kin with 
the genius of the artist, as in the illustrations to Rabelais or to the Contes 
drélatiques of Baizac. Doré sometimes seems to have mingled up forms and 
scenes as if he had painted under the direct inspiration of a nightmare, or at 
the bidding of a patient in delirium. But even in dealing with subjects which 
never thus invited and chartered extravagance, Doré often seems as if he must 
indulge the wild, wide, freakish play of his whimsical fancy. Sometimes it 
finds its scope in bold and brilliant efforts of a weird poetic supernaturalism ; 
sometimes it amuses itself in the homeliest and the vulgarest details. In one 
scene of * Don Quixote,” the gorgeous masses of cloud that gather round the 
sinking sun shape themselves shadowily into the semblance of the splendid 
vain images that have filled the head of the hapless knight; in another scene 
a Spanish mother is shown in the foreground of the picture, unheeding all that 
is going on around her, and quietly “spanking ” her child. Open another of 
his volumes: in one scene the forest trees take fantastic and awful shapes to 
the eye of the terrified traveller in the gloom of the twilight, and gird at him 
like the wood demons that flouted Undine’s knight; in another scene a spider 
has woven his web all across a domestic utensil of which art does not usually 
take notice. But even in his far more sober style, and where he resolutely 


excludes the grotesque. he does not or cannot restrain himself from occasional 
indulgence in the startling effects produced by the sudden bringing together of 
the real and the ideal—I had almost said of the poetic and the vulgar. The 
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world awoke suddenly to a recognition of this odd new power. Doré sprang 
into reputation much as Edmund Kean did when he startled a public used to 
the measured solemnities of the Kembles. Despite all that esthetic criticism 
nud the art schools could say, the public scon recognized him as one of the 
most successful and distinguished artists of our time. 

Indeed, the one thing which you cannot ignore or dispute in the career of 
Doré is his suecess. Perhaps it would have been better for his fame in the 
end if the success had been less sudden and complete. But to say this, is only 
in other words to acknowledge the fact of the success. Only a dozen years 
have passed since the attention of the world was attracted by the wonderful 
freshness and power of the seventy-six drawings which illustrate the * Divina 
Commedia.” Shortly after this appeared the more carefully-wroughtand more 
varied illustrations to ** Don Quixote,” every one of which was, as to scenery and 
general surroundings, a close and patient study from the life of Spain. I re- 
member reading at the time a critique of the * Don Quixote ” drawings from 
the pen of one of the first critics in France, and, oddly enough, the writer com- 
mented especially upon the patient labor, the conscientious study of detail, 
with which Doré must have applied himself to his work. Leng before this, 
however, Doré had been known as a promising artist. He exhibited four 
paintings as early as 1855, when he was but twenty-three years of age; and 
he had been contributing comic sketches, broad, grotesque, and farcical, to 
the “ Journzl pour Rire” years and years before. Doré was in fact one of 
the precocious wonders, the infant phenomena of art. He could draw when 
he was achild. He was far more precocious than even Landseer, although he 


’ 


never became so skilled a draughtsman ~ Stuart Mill says in his autobiogra- 
phy that he could not remember when he began to learn Greek, but was told 
that he was learning it when three years old. Dore probably could not re- 
member when he began to draw. He had, and has, a wonderful gift of mu- 
sic as well. Whena child he displayed such a skill in music, that it seemed 
for a long time doubtful whether that was not the direction in which his genius 
would find its happiest and most natural expression. Rapidity of perception 
was always one of his peculiarities. Whatever he could do was done quickly 
and almost on the instant. Even to this day, disciplined as he must have been 
out of all extravagant eagerness, nothing is so irksome to him, he told me, as 
to make a copy of one of his own works. While the task is still incomplete, 
while the path is not yet wholly marked out, and there is room for new touches, 


nnd the possibility of fresh imaginative escapades, then the work continues to 
be a real labor of love. But to go orer the grounda second time, condemned 
to walk only in the already trodden footsteps, this is a trial which the artist’s 


eager spirit finds it hard to undergo. Doré almost shuddered as he pointed to 
a duplicate which he had undertaken to make of one of his larger paintings, 
and seemed to look with ineffable hope to the approaching period of its com- 
pletion and his deliverance. Doubtless he expended much care and patience 
on some of the works in which he felt an especial interest, such as the illus- 
trations to the ** Don Quixote.” But the care was probably given chiefly to the 
scenery, the life, the details, beforehand. These once thoroughly studied and 
mustered, I fancy the work of the artist must have been rapid as usual. 
Success then came witha rush. It descended upon Doré like that often- 
quoted shower upon Danaé. It was in fact a very early success, for Doré 
must have been under thirty years of age when his name first became famous 
all over Europe. But, as I have remarked, he had been a long time working 
even then; he had been all his life working, without any greater results than 
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the appreciation of many of his fellows and a small portion of the public, who 
saw in him promise of something yet to be developed. Probably the feats 
that made his fame were not such as his earlier labors might have suggested. 
But he could not help seeing that he had at last, in a moment, fairly conquered 
and captured the public. High art and lofty criticism might say what they 
pleased; the pit had risen at him, as at Edmund Kean; the public were with 
him, the picture dealers, the publishers, the engravers, the popular journals, 
the fashionable patrons—all that makes the success and rewards the labors of 
a man’s life. After the Dante and ‘the “ Don Quixote,” Doré was not mere- 
ly famous but the rage almost everywhere throughout Europe. Everything 
must be illustrated by Gustave Doré. In England, at least, a whole swarm 
of projects for illustrated editions of great books and poets started into ex- 
istence upon the strength of his genius and his name. That name, it was felt, 
would float anything. Accordingly we have the Bible, we have Milton, we 
have Tennyson illustrated by Doré. It did not matter whether the work to 
be illustrated was one with which the spirit or the style of Doré’s art corre- 
sponded in the least, the painter must go to work and produce the illustrations 
all the same, it being certain that the public would buy them. Then such 
enterprises as the ‘Illustrated London” were started merely to give a 
chance of putting forth freely examples of the artist's prolific skill. ‘Third- 
rate, fourth-rate, tenth-rate London penmen were associated in various under- 
takings with the wonderful Alsacean painter, the association being, of course, 
very much like that of Handel and the bellows-blower in the popular anec- 
dote, or “ my grandsire and M. Turenne” in Thackeray’s ‘Chronicle of the 
Drum.” Of one of these uncongenial partnerships a sharp critical journal 
observed that M. Doré was always brilliant and sometimes vulgar, while his 
literary companion was never brilliant and always vulgar. All this tended, 
beyond doubt, to lower the prestige of Gustave Doré in the eyes of artists and 
critics, and it must have tended, one would think, to bring down, for the time 
at least, his own standard of excellence. There is not, I presume, the slight- 
est reason to suppose that Doré would spontaneously have taken up the notion, 
for instance, of illustrating Tennyson. No two minds could be less congenial. 
Tennyson has not from first to last one single gleam of the kind of humor 
which delights in bizarrerie and in sudden contrasts. Tennyson’s art is all done 
in pastel or in Parian. Doré never seems, therefore, to be quite himself in il- 
lustrating our laureate, and indeed in some instances he evidently had not read 
or he quite misunderstood the words ef the poet which were to have been his 
text. Let me hasten to say that, remembering what other artists have done, 
Iam not in the least surprised at this. If it were not an unpardonable wan- 
dering away from my subject, I could here introduce a positive essay on the 
astonishing manner in which really distinguished artists seem utterly to ignore 
anything said by the author whom they are supposed to illustrate. The works 
of Charles Dickens are rich in examples of this strange heedlessness; and I 
believe Mr. Charles Reade has besought that he may not be illustrated at all. 
If any one will take the trouble to compare the plates even in some of the best 
editions of the “* Waverley Novels” with Scott’s own notion of things as set 
forth very clearly in the text, he will find that our authors suffer on the whole 
rather less than their predecessors in this respect. Returning, however, to 
Doré, it is evident that he never cared for his Tennyson. I have heard it 
said that when he was first invited to undertake the work, he asked who Ten- 
nyson was; and there would be nothing surprising in the story if it were true. 
Even literary Frenchmen know hardly anything of contemporary English ce- 
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lebrities; and Gustave Doré, often as he has visited London, speaks no Eng- 
lish, Neither is Milton much in his style; and although he has produced 
some grand Biblical scenes, I still wish he had not been persuaded to illustrate 
the Bible. 

The danger of this sudden and almost overwhelming success was perhaps 
peculiarly evident in the case of so rapid and prolific an artist. At one time 
the kind of projects in which he was persuaded to engage seems to have pro- 
duced a distinctly deteriorating effect upon his style of workmanship. “High 
art” came, therefore, to feel or to affect a certain scorn for Doré, such as it 
could net have ventured to express when he was known only as the won- 
derful youth who had illustrated * Don Quixote.” High art, however, is not 
uncommonly wrong when it takes to speaking scorn of other art, merely be- 
cause the latter is too popular and too easily successful. In this case, I think, 
some of his brothers have been much too ready to overlook not merely the 
natural genius but the many genuine successes of Gustave Doré. But that he 
has done far too much work, and lias been persuaded into yenturing upon un- 
congenial enterprises, I think is hardly to be denied. In truth, it is difficult in 
our days for a successful painter to be a great artist. It is very difficult to live 
for art when the temptation is so great to live luxuriously and easily by art. 
The painter now suffers all the disadvantage of the ill-judging patronage 
which once spoiled the fame of so many a poet. The greatest money prizes 
and the greatest honors to be won in art (if we leave out the opera singer, su- 
preme above all) are awarded to the painter. A successful and fashionable 
painter now is raised in a moment to that most perilous of all elevations, the 
height of his wishes. He can ask any price he likes, and indeed the more 
money he asks the more his patrons and patronesses are proud to patronize 
him. The Mr. Phoebus of Disraeli’s “ Lothair” is not a bad impersonation of 
a successful painter in England, except for the fact that, if I remember right- 
ly, Mr. Pheebus, despite all his success, still persisted in following the bent of 
his own genius. The more probable thing would be his yielding himself 
wholly to the pleasant and easy current of the stream which floated him along, 
and painting just the sort of thing that pleased his patrons, at the prices that 
pleased himself. A little of the bracing air of adversity is especially good for 


a painter. At present in England a complete success in public favor may be 
considered identical with the close of a really artistic career. ‘Take such a 
painter as Millais. There was in him, there és in him, the material of a great 
artist. He might, if he would, have produced of late years nothing but works 
that were destined to live. But he is the great success of the day, and Bel- 
gravian peeresses contend with Manchester millionaires for the honor of 


having themselves and their families painted by him. Therefore he has iden- 
tified himself of late years with the production of flaring groups of human 
dahlias, and poppies, and sunflowers—faces, and necks, and arms of women, 
that is to say. issuing from flower beds of flashing silks, and satins, and vel- 
vets. The walls of the Royal Academy are now every season covered half over 
with art of this kind. Sir Francis Grant, the president, is great at the por- 
traits of noble personages, male and female, in hunting costume or riding hab- 
its; and the example of Grant and of Millais is of course emulated by many 
of their brethren. It is the right sort of thing for ladies of rank and ladies 
who, having money, are ambitious of rank, to have their portraits by some 
eminent painter (Mr. Millais if possible) hang on the walls of the Academy. 
It is an evidence of social position, like being presented at court. It would 
be needless to describe the effect of this sort of thing upon art. Allowing for 
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difference of execution, I do not see any great distinction between the work 
thus produced and sign-painting. I am satisfied that no great portrait-paint- 
ing ever came of a system under which the artist simply paints the highest- 
paying customers as they come, and places his pencil at the mere service of 
riches and vanity. 

It is not in this way, however, that Gustave Doré has erred. Such defects 
as he has are due rather to the temptation of too much popularity than of too 
much fashion. His errors have been like those of Victor Hugo and of Dick- 
ens, in the romancist’s art. He has given way too often to the teniptation of 
broad and striking effects, the influence of flashing contrasts and brilliant sur- 
prises. Ido not believe that Doré has ever sought after the dangerous and 
effeminating patronage of what is called society. Danger of that kind, it is 
true, is much more easily found in London than in Paris. Paris itself never 
had the immense variety of private fortunes which creates a whole class and 
host of idle persons able to give anything for a whim, and always wanting 
some expensive object of interest. Neither is Paris inundated, as London is, 
by crowds of wealthy manufacturers from the provinces who like to rival and 
outbid fashion on fashion’s own ground. Therefore when French art is seen 
to deteriorate, it is hardly ever in the direction which wouid suggest the en- 
feebling intluence of fashionable patronage. But M. Doré might have given 
way to this influence if he had only felt so inclined. He visits London so 
often, and by the enterprises in which he is commonly associated he has be- 
come so much mixed up with Londen life, that he too might be patronized by 
London fashion if he would. He has had a cordial welcome from many of our 
English aristocracy, and I believe from some members of the royal family, 
and one sometimes hears of his having been entertained by this or that noble- 
man of genuine artistic taste. But Doré seems, as a rule, to have kept to the 
companionship of his own calling, and to have sought after no aristocratic ac- 
quaintanceships. Even as regards the artists and literary men of London, he 
has been so quiet and unobtrusive—I will not say reserved—that he is still 
personally unknown to numbers of distinguished painters and authors, who 
would be delighted to see him and welcome him. Some years ago, when Doré 
first began to visit London, there was an invitation sent to him to be present 
at the anniversary dinner of one of our leading literary institutions. The in- 
vitation was accepted, and the dinner committee assigued a place at the head 
table, among the most distinguished guests, to Doré. But when the painter 
came he entered the room unknown, his fave being unfamiliar to those who 
were then present. No one accosted or greeted M. Doré, and he did not 
make himself known, but quietly went and found a place at the lower end of 
the table. Meanwhile the committee and stewards were looking for and ex- 
pecting M. Doré, whose seat was kept vacant for him above. By mere chance 
a journalist passing up the room recognized Doré’s face from having seen a 
photograph, and addressed him accordingly. The artist then was conducted 
to his place. It had not occurred to him that any special place was likely to 
be reserved for him, and he therefore had sat himself in the first unoccupied 
seat, which he found at the lower end of the hall. Since that time M. Doré 
has come to be much better known in London, but he has always conducted 
himself with a similar avoidance of every touch of obtrusiveness. His bright 
eyes speak a joyous temperament, or at least a temperament easily susceptible 
of enjoyment. But I have heard that he suffers the lot of nearly all sensitive 
and imaginative natures, and is readily affected by depression and melancholy. 
Indeed, people tell stories, which are obviously exaggerated, about his occa- 
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sional fits of despondency, and the gloomy, almost hopeless views which he 
takes of life and of all human effort. If one may at all venture to find the 
artist in his work, I think there can be discerned a profound melancholy, or 
even bitterness, pervading Doré’s fantastic presentations of life; and it is per- 
haps the contrast which observers find between this vein of grim and morbid 
pathos and the almost boyish freshness and bonhomie of the artist’s manner, 
which has suggested the extravagant accounts of moods suddenly alternating 
between exuberant mirth and black despair. Certainly one would think that 
if Doré is dissatisfied with life, there are few persons indeed who have not the 
right to grumble. Speaking only by the guidance of a rapid and hasty men- 
tal summary of such famous artists as I know anything of, I cannot remember 
one who attained an equal celebrity at an equal age. 

The three galleries which Doré has lately filled with his paintings show 
the energy with which he has devoted himself to the more serious and the 
higher walk of his profession. His most ambitious effort is the huge picture 
of “Christ Leaving the Preetorium ”—a vast canvas crowded with figures— 
which is now on exhibition in London. In this London gallery we have an 
opportunity of comparing Doré’s treatment of a subject, even in his greatest 
and most refined moods, with that adopted by two of the greatest artists of 
modern France—Ary Scheffer and Ingres. Compare, for example, the “ Fran- 
cesca da Rimini” of Scheffer (which is in Sir Richard Wallace’s collection now 
in the Bethnal Green Museum, London) with that of Gustave Doré. In Schef- 
fer’s painting the principal figure—that of poor Francesca clinging to her 
lover and floating “in the racking winds forever, forever,” as Carlyle says— 
is that of a dark-haired, mournful, wasted woman. She is seen in profile, her 
long black hair floating over her slender naked body. The whole form is 
poetic, melancholy, suggestive of sorrow and penitence, but not of horror. It 


is quiet, one might say, for there is nothing startling or brilliant about it. It 


is the mournful shape of one who is patiently doing her penance, * dreeing 
her weird,” as the Scotch phrase is. Now observe how Doré works out the 
same idea. His Francesca floats or rather struggles in the air with iull front 
turned to us, in the centre of the picture, her figure almost hiding that of the 
lover to whom she clings. The figure is one of rich and even of voluptuous 
proportions, and it is struggling as if in sheer physical agony, while the 
ghastly wound beneath the breast sends its blood-drops trickling down the 
white soft body. Here you have the obvious and startling contrast of a fine 
feminine form—a form that suggests exuberant health, and, as I have said, 
almost voluptuous beauty, writhing in fierce pain and made ghastly by wounds 
> of Doré with the paint- 
ing which is commonly called ** Andromeda” by Ingres, and which is now in 
the gallery of the Luxembourg in Paris. I believe Ingres’s painting does not re- 
present Andromeda, but a much more modern poetic legend; but this is of 
little consequence, as the picture to be painted is just the same—a girl chained 
to a rock in order that she may become the prey of a monster. Every one 
has seen at least a copy or an engraving of the heroine of Ingres. A slender 
girl stands on a ledge of the rock to the side of which her outstretched hands 
ure chained by the wrists above. Her head is thrown back over the shoulder 


and blood. Then, again, compare the “ Andromeda ’ 


so that the eyes, half-closed in agony of terrible expectation, can only see the 
heaven over lier. It is agony and despair, but the despair of a certain proud 
womanly dignity. She knows her doom, and will abide it as calmly as may 
be; only she throws back her head to avoid the sight of the expected destroyer. 
Now Dorée’s * Andromeda” is a figure of wild and even frantic terror. Her 
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eyes start, her hair streams on the wind, her form is crouched as far as the 
chains will allow her, she tugs and strains at her bonds in desperate efforts to 
escape. This is certainly more sensational than Ingres’s idea, and it is in a 
certain sense more real. ‘This is how a modern girl would probably behave, 
if, just as she was about to enjoy a dip in the sea, some sea monster rushed at 
her, and she found that the door of her bathing-box had got firmly closed be- 
hind her and that her retreat was cut off. But Andromeda was fully prepared 
to meet her doom, and had no thought of being saved, and she was the daugh- 
ter of a king, and had, I think, some celestial blood in her veins; and I doubt 
whether she would have jumped and screamed even under the circumstances. 
Even from a realistic point of view we are bound to take the legend as it is; 
and Doré seems to me not to have painted the Andromeda of the legend. 
But his is a very powerful realization of his own idea of the subject, and it 
serves to illustrate, as well as an essay could, the difference between Dore’s 
vigorous and audacious art, and that of those whose admirers are perhaps too 
nuch inclined to censure his style. For myself, Lam glad that Doré seems 
manfully resolved to be a painter, and not « mere illustrator of books—at all 
events, not + mere illustrator of books got up to sell. I think he has greatly 
improved as a draughtsman within these few years. His painted ‘“ Francesca 
da Rimini,” for example, appears to be much superior in drawing to the 
Francesca of his “ Inferno” illustrations. Iam not, however, venturing upon 
a piece of art criticism. I am writing rather about the man himself than 
about his work, aud therefore need only say that Doré is still quite young 
enough to take a new departure even now, and open out a long chapter of a 
new career. People with heads so large as his can generally do whatever 
they think themselves capable of, and set about doing, 

M. Doré was * decorated” under the empire, and I believe the Emperor 
was anxious that the peculiar genius of the painter should employ itself in 
producing some characteristic memorial of the reign. When the fatal war 
against Prussia was declared, Doré was commissioned to paint a grand _pic- 
ture of the crossing of the Rhine by the resistless legions of France. I have 
heard that the idea was to introduce upon the canvas a spectral host of ‘the 
dead soldiers of France who did cross the Rhine, watching in pride over the 
prowess of their descendants. The picture was not finished. The painter 
had other work to do presently, and did it manfully. When the Germans 
transferred the seat of war from the Rhine to the Seine, Gustave Doré was one 
of those who turned out in Paris to do duty on the ramparts. He threw him- 
self into the work, not, as many others did, in the spirit of the amateur or the 
stage-player, but with a complete earnestness and an absolute subordination 
of every other purpose in life to the business of soldiering. I have heard 
many true stories of his kindly helpful ways, during the siege, to all friends 
who needed help. I have heard of him, when relieved long after midnight 
from duty on the ramparts, tramping weary miles of Paris to 1 house where 
a pale light burned always in a window (while lights were still to be had in 
the besieged city), to ask how the night was faring with a poor invalided 
friend; and then tramping off again to his own home, where he would hardly 
have time enough left him to snatch a mere draught of sleep. I have heard 
of his ranging Paris through to get, if possible, some dry wood to make a fire 
in the room of this same invalid, because the green raw wood which alone it 
was then possible to buy made a smoke that was painful to the sick man; 
and how at last he besieged the office of the Minister of the Interior himself, 
and talked and persuaded him into giving an order for some of the dry wood 
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which had already been * required” for government service. All through 


that fearful time I believe Gustave Doré was just the same—ready, energetic, 


helpful, kind—a genial and pleasant colleague for the brave and the strong, a 
support and encouragement, whenever he had the chance, for the weak and 
the timid. I heard so much indeed about his warm heart, and friendly, ever- 
ready, helping hand during the siege, that I cannot refrain from writing down 
at least this much of it for the public to read. 
which no one will grudge or dispute. For the artist, his career has yet to 
spexk decisively. Tis place in French art it would be quite premature to at- 
tempt to define as yet. But however people may differ about the merits of 
this or that work, however severely some may condemn Doré’s errors of judg 
ment and extravagances, I think hardly any one will deny that the faculty 
which his paintings—perhaps the worst as well as the best of them—display is 


This is praise of the man 


not to be described at all if we do not describe it as genius. 


JusTIN McCarty. 


THE MASQUERADE. 


AYLY I went to the masquerade, 
Y Donned my bright velvetsand plaited 
my hair. 
** Look now your fairest, O face,’’ I said; 
**Robes, be your prettiest—he will be 
there! ”’ 
** Masks cannot hide us!”’ 
thought. 
**Laces and silks keep his eyes from my 
face ? 
Cavalier’s plume or the cloak of a king 
Turn to a stranger’s his manhood and 
grace?”’ 


I laughed at the 


Gay flashed the lights and around whirled 
the crowd, 
Glittering, changing, mysterious still ; 
Laughter and music, now low and now 
loud, 
Beauty to charm, hidden glances to thrill. 
‘Mid the soft music he came to my side 
“**La Fille du Regiment,’ you do I know 
This glove tells the secret you thought it 
would hide. 
Be mine in this dance, now, my friend,” 
soft and low. 


Swifter the wild strains swept out on the air, 
Softer the weird rhythm crept thro’ my 
brain, 
Linking his light words to melodies rare, 
Flooding my heart with love’s jubilant 
strain. 


What did I see that my face grew so strange 
When the gay maskers laid by their dis- 
guise? 
Others came back to themselves in th 
change : 
Two masks had hidden my friend from my 
eyes. 


Both fell at once 
white; 
Noble the features concealed in its flow, 
Pride in the lips, and the eyes full of light, 
Sweetness, and strength; yes, this face did 
I know. 
‘The other?”’ 
truth, 
Purity, honor abode in his heart. 
Enough—’twas a mesk; it fell, and, for- 
sooth, 
I woman-like showed my surprise in that 
start. 


One was silken and 


I fancied that constancy 


Think not I turned myself sadly away, 
Deem me not heartless in that I still smiled. 
Why should I weep that my idol was clay? 
Why should I mourn over fate like achild 
Yes, dear, I own there’s pain ’neath the 
smile 
Hearts won’t forget all their tricks in a 
day, 
And mine wil? elude my skill once in a while, 
Looking back still, when I’d pass on my 
way. 
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In Two Parts.—Part Seconp. 


V. 


N reaching Paris, Longmore straight 

way purchased a Murray’s ‘‘ Bel- 
gium,”’ to help himself to believe that he 
would start on the morrow for Brussels ; 
but when the morrow came, it occurred to 
him that, by way of preparation, he ought 
to acquaint himself more intimately 
with the Flemish painters in the Louvre. 
This took a whole morning, but it did lit- 
tle to hasten his departure. He had 
abruptly left Saint-Germain, because it 
seemed to him that respect for Mme. de 
Mauves demanded that he should leave 
her husband no reason to suppose that he 
had understood him; but now that he 
had satisfied this immediate need of deli- 
cacy, he found himself thinking more and 
more ardently of Euphemia. It was a 


poor expression of ardor to be lingering 
irresolutely on the deserted boulevards, 


but he detested the idea of leaving Saint- 
Germain five hundred miles behind him, 
He felt very foolish, nevertheless, and 
wandered about neryously, promising 
himself to take the next train; but a 
dozen trains started, and Longmore was 
still in Paris. This sentimental tumult 
was more than he had bargained for, and, 
as he looked in the shop windows, he 
wondered whether it was a ‘* passion.” 
He had never been fond of the word, and 
had grown up with a kind of horror of 
what it represented. He had hoped that 
when he fell in love,*he should do it with 
an excellent conscience, with no greater 
agitation than a mild general glow of 
satisfaction. But here was a sentiment 
componded of pity and anger, as well as 
admiration, and bristling with scruples 
and doubts. He had come abroad to en- 
joy the Flemish painters and all others; 
but what fair-tressed saint of Van Eyck 
or Memling was so appealing a figure as 
Mme. de Mauves? His restless steps 
carried him at last out of the long villa- 
bordered avenue which leads to the Bois 
de Boulogne. 

Summer had fairly begun, and the 


drive beside the lake was empty, but 
there were varivus loungerson tlie benches 
and chairs, and the great café had an air 
of animation. Longmore’s walk had 
given him an appetite, and he went into 
the establishment and demanded a dinner, 
remarking for the hundredth time, as he 
observed the smart little tables disposed 
in the open air, how much better this 
matter was ordered in France. 

** Will monsieur dine in the garden or 
in the salon? ’’ asked the waiter. Long- 
more chose the garden, and observing 
that a great vine of June roses was train- 
ed over the wall of the house, placed him- 
selfata table near by, where the best of 
dinners was served him on the whitest of 
linen, in the most shining of porcelain. 
It so happened that his table was near a 
window, and that as he sat he could look 
into a corner of the salon. So it was that 
his attention rested on a lady seated just 
within the window, which was open, 
face to face, apparently, to a companion 
who was concealed by the curtain. She 
was a very pretty woman, and Longmore 
looked at her as often as was consistent 
with good manners, After a while he 
even began to wonder who she was, and 
to suspect that she was one of those la- 
dies whom it is no breach of good man- 
ners to look at as often as you like. 
Longmore, too, if he had been so dis- 
posed, would have lgen the more free to 
give her all his attention, that her own 
was fixed upon the person Opposite to 
her. She was what the Freneh call a 
belle brune, and though our hero, who 
had rather a conservative taste in such 
matters, had no great relish for her bold 
outlines and even bolder coloring, he 
could not help admiring her expression 
of basking contentment. 

She was evidently very happy, and her 
happiness gave her an air of innocence. 
The talk of her friend, whoever he was, 
abundantly suited her humor, for she 
sat listening to him with a broad, lazy 
smile, and interrupted him occasionally, 
while she crunched her bonbons, with a 
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murmured response, presumably as bruad, 
which seemed to deepen his eloquence. 
She drank a great deal of champagne and 
ate an immense number of strawberries, 
and was plainly altogether a person with 
an impartial relish for strawberries, 
champagne, and what she would have 
called bétises. 

They had half finished dinner when 
Longmore sat down, and he was still in 
his place when they rose. She had hung 
her bonnet on a nail above her chair, 
and her companion passed round the ta- 
ble to take it down for her. Ashe did so, 
she bent her head to look at a wine stain 
on her dress, and in the movement ex- 
posed the greater part of the back of a 
very handsome neck. The gentleman ob- 
served it, and observed also, apparently, 
that the room beyond them was empty ; 
that he stood within eyeshot of Longmore, 
he failed toobserve. He stooped sudden- 
ly and imprinted a gallant kiss on the 
fair expanse. Longmore then recognized 
M. de Mauves. The recipient of this 
vigorous tribute put on her bonnet, using 
his flushed smile as a mirror, and in a 
moment they passed through the garden, 
on their way to their carriage. 

Then, for the first time, M. de Mauves 
perceived Longmore. He measured with 
a rapid glance the young man’s relation 
to the open window, and checked himself 
in the impulse to stop and speak to him. 
He contented himself with bowing with 
great gravity as he opened the gate for 
his companion. 

That evening Longmore made a rail- 
way journey, but not to Brussels. He 
had effectually ceased to care about Brus- 
sels; the only thing he now eared about 
was Mine. de Mauves. The atmosphere 
of his mind had had a sadden clearing 
up; pity and anger were still throbbing 
there, but they bad space to rage at their 
pleasure, for doubts and scruples had 
abruptly departed. It was little, he felt, 
that he could interpose between her re- 
signation and the unsparing harshness 
of her position; but that little, if it in- 
volved the sacrifice of everything that 
bound him to the tranquil past, it seem- 
ed to him that he could offer her with a 
rapture which at last made reflection a 
wofully halting substitute for faith. 
Nothing in his tranquil past had given 
such a zest to consciousness as the sense 
of tending with all his being to a single 
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aim which bore him company on his 
journey to Saint-Germain. How to 
justify his return, how to explain his 
ardor, troubled him little. He was not 
sure, even, that he wished to be under- 
stood ; he wished only to feel that it was 
by no fault of his that Mme. de Mauves 
was alone with the harshness of fate. 
He was conscious of no distinct desire to 
‘¢ make love’ to her; if he could have 
uttered the essence of his longing, he 
would have said that he wished her to re- 
member that in a world colored gray to 
her vision by disappointment, there was 
one vividly honest man. She might cer- 
tainly have remembered it, however, 
without his coming back to remind her; 
and it is not to be denied that, as he 
packed his valise that evening, he wished 
immensely to hear the sound of her 
voice. 

He waited the next day till his usual 
hour of calling—the late afternoon ; but 
he learned at the door that Mme. de 
Mauves was not at home. The servant 
offered the information that she was 
walking in the forest. Longmore went 
through the garden and out of the little 
door into the lane, and, after half an 
hour’s vain exploration, saw her coming 
toward him at the end of a green by-path. 
As he appeared, she stopped for a mo- 
ment, as if to turn aside ; then recogniz- 
ing him, she slowly advanced, and he was 
soon shaking hands with her. 

‘“*Nothing has happened,’’ she said, 
looking at him fixedly. ‘* You’re not 
ui?’ 

** Nothing, except that when I got to 
Paris I found how fond I had grown of 
Saint-Germain.”’ 

She neither smiled nor looked flattered ; 
it seemed indeed to Longmore that she 
wasannoyed. But he was uncertain, for he 
immediately perceived that in his absence 
the whole character of her face had alter- 
ed. It told him that something moment- 
ous had happened. It was no longer 
self-contained melancholy that he read 
in her eyes, but grief and agitation which 
had lately struggled with that passionate 
love of peace of which she had spoken to 
him, and forced it to know that deep 
experience is never peaceful. She was 
pale, and she had evidently been shedding 
tears. He felt his heart heating bard ; 
he seemed now to know her secrets. She 
continued to look at him with a contract- 
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ed brow, as if his return had given her a 
sense of responsibility too great to be 
disguised by a commonplace welcome. 
For some moments, as he turned and 
walked beside her, neither spoke ; then 
abruptly—** Tell me truly, Mr. Long- 
more,’’ she said, *‘ why you have come 
back.”’ 

He turned and looked at her with an 
air which startled her into a certainty of 
what she had feared. ‘* Because I've 
learned the real answer to the question 
Lasked you the other day. You're not 
happy—you're too good to be happy on 
the terms offered you. Mme. de Mauves,”’ 
he went on with a gesture which protest- 
ed against a gesture of her own, ‘* I can’t 
be happy if you're not. I don't care for 
anything so long as I see such a depth of 
unconquerable sadness in your eyes. I 
found during three dreary days in Paris 
that the thing in the world | most care 
for is this daily privilege of seeing you. 
I know it’s absolutely brutal to tell you 
I admire you; it’s an insult to you to 
treat you as if you’d complained to me or 
appealed to me. But such a friendship 
as I waked up to there ’’— and he toss- 
ed his head toward the distant city—** is 


a potent force, I assure you; and when 


furces are compressed they explode. But 
if you had told me every trouble in your 
heart, it would have mattered little; I 
couldn't say more than I must say now— 
that if that in life from which you’ve 
hoped most has given you least, my de- 
voted respect will refuse no service and 
betray no trust.”’ 

She had begun to make marks in the 
earth with the point of her parasol ; but 
she stopped and listened to him in per- 
fect immobility. Rather, her immobility 
was not perfect; for when he stopped 
speaking a faint flush had stolen into her 
cheek. It told Longmore that she was 
moved, and his first perceiving it was the 
happiest instant of his life. She raised 
her eyes at last, and looked at him with 
what at first seemed a pleading dread of 
excessive emotion, 

**Thank you—thank you! ”’ she said, 
calmly enough ; but the next moment her 
own emotion overcame her calmness, and 
she burst into tears. Her tears vanished 
as quickly as they came, but they did 
Longmore a world of good. He had al- 
ways felt indefinably afraid of her; her 
being had somehow seemed fed by a 
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deeper faith and a stronger will than his 
own; but her half-dozen smothered subs 
showed him the bottum of her heart, and 
assured him that she was weak enough to 
be grateful. 

** Excuse me,’’ she said; ‘‘ I’m too 
nervous to listen tu you. I believe I 
could have faced an enemy to-day, but i 
can’t endure a friend.”’ 

** You’re kiliing yourself with stoicism 
—that’s my belief,’’ he cried. ‘* Listen 
to a friend for his own sake, if not for 
yours. I have never ventured to offer 
you an atom of compassion, and you can’t 
accuse yourself of an abuse of charity.”’ 

She looked about her with a kind of 
weary confusion which promised a re- 
luctant attention. But suddenly per- 
ceiving by the wayside the fallen log on 
which they had rested a few evenings be- 
fore, she went and sat down on it in im- 
patient resignation, and looked at Long- 
more, as he stood silent, watching her, 
with a glance which seemed to urge that, 
if she was charitable now, he must be 
very wise. 

‘*Something came to my knowledge 
yesterday,’’ he said as he sat down be- 
side her, ‘‘ which gave me a supreme 
sense of your moral isolation. You are 
truth itself, and there is no truth about 
you. You believe in purity and duty and 
dignity, and you live in a world in which 
they are daily belied. I sometimes ask 
myself with a kind of rage how you ever 
came into such a world—and why the 
perversity of fate never let me know you 
before.”’ 

‘** 1 like my ‘ world’ no better than you 
do, and it was not for its own sake I came 
into it. But what particular group of 
people is worth pinning one’s faith upon? 
I confess it sometimes seems to me that 
men and women ‘are very poor creatures. 
I suppose I’m romantic. I have a most 
unfortunate taste for poetic fitness. Life 
is hard prose, which one must learn to 
read contentedly. I believe I once 
thought that all the prose was in Ameri- 
ca, which was very foolish. What I 
thought, what I believed, what I expect- 
ed, when I was an ignorant girl, fatally 
addicted to falling in love with my own 
theories, is more than I can begin to tell 
you now. Sometimes, when I remember 
certain impulses, certain illusions of those 
days, they take away my breath, and I 
wonder my bedazzled visions didn’t lead 
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me into troubles greater than any I have 
pow to lament. [hada conviction which 
you would probably smile at if 1 were to 
attempt to express it to you. It was a 
singular form fur passionate faith to take, 
but it had all of the sweetness and the ar- 
dor of passionate faith. It led me to take 
a great step, and it lies behind me now in 
the distance like a shadow melting slowly 
in the light of experience. It has faded, 
but it has not vanished. Some feelings, 
lam sure, die only with ourselves ; some 
illusions are as much the condition of our 
life as our heart-beats. They say that 
life itself is an illusion—that this world 
is a shadow of which the reality is yet to 
come. Life is all of a piece, then, and 
there is no shame in being miserably hu- 
man. As for my ‘ isolation,’ it doesn’t 
greatly matter; it’s the fault, in part, of 
my obstinacy. There have been *times 
when I have been frantically distressed, 
and, to tell you the truth, wretchedly 
homesick, because my maid—a jewel of 
a maid—lied to me with every second 
breath. There have been moments when 
I have wished I was the daughter of a 
poor New England minister, living in a 
little white house under a ccuple of elms, 
and doing all the housework.” 

She had begun to speak slowly, with 
an air of effort ; but she went on quickly, 
as if talking were g relief. ‘*‘ My mar- 
riage introduced me to people and things 
which seemed to me at first very strange 
and then very horrible, and then, to tell 
the truth, very contemptible. At first I 
expended a great deal of sorrow and dis- 
may and pity on it all; but there soon 
came a time when I began to wonder 
whether it was worth one’s tears. If I 
could tell you the eternal friendships I’ve 
seen broken, the inconsolable woes con- 
soled, the jealousies and vanities leading 
off the dance, you would agree with me 
that tempers like yours and mine can un- 
derstand neither such losses nor such 
compensations. <A year ago, while I was 
in the country, a friend of mine was in 
despair at the infidelity of her husband ; 
she wrote me a most tragical letter, and 
on my return to Paris I went immediately 
tosee her. A week had elapsed, and, as I 
had seen stranger things, I thought she 
might have recovered her spirits. Not at 
all ; she was still in despair—but at what? 
At the conduct, the abandoned, shameless 
conduct of Mme. de T. You'll imagine, 
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of course, that Mme. de T. was the lady 
whom my friend’s husband preferred to 
his wife. Far from it; he had never 
seen her. Who, then, was Mme. de T.? 
Muwme. de 'T. was cruelly devoted to M. 
de V. And who wasM. de V.? M.deV. 
—in two words, my friend was cultivating 
two jealousies at once. [ hardly know 
what | said to her; something, at any 
rate, that she found unpardonable, for 
she quite gave me up. 

‘Shortly afterward my husband pro- 
posed we should cease to live in Paris, and 
I gladly assented, for I believe I was fall- 
ing into a state of mind that made me a 
detestable companion. I should have pre- 
ferred to go quite into the country, into 
Auvergne, where my husband has a 
place. But to him Paris, in some degree, 
is necessary, and Saint-Germain has been 
a sort of compromise.”’ 

** A sort of compromise !’’ Longmore 
repeated. ‘* That’s your whole life.”’ 

‘*Tt’s the life of many people, of most 
people of quiet tastes, and it’s certainly 
better than acute distress. One is at loss 
theoretically to defend a compromise ; 
but if I found a poor creature clinging to 
me from day to day, I should think it 
poor friendship to make him lose his 
hold.’”’ Mme. de Mauves had no sooner 
uttered these words than she smiled faint- 
ly, as if to mitigate their personal appli- 
cation. 

‘* Heaven forbid,’? said Longmore, 
** that one should do that unless one has 
something better to offer. And yet I am 
haunted by a vision of a life in which you 
should have found no compromises, for 
they are a perversion of natures that tend 
only to goodness and rectitude. As I see 
it, you should have found happiness se- 
rene, profound, complete; a femme de 
cham're, nota jewel perhaps, but warrant- 
ed to tell but one fib a day ; a society pos- 
sibly rather provincial, but (in spite of 
your poor opinion of mankind) a good 
deal of solid virtue ; jealousies and yani- 
ties very tame, and no particular iniqui- 
ties and adulteries. A hushand,’’ he add- 
ed after a moment, ‘‘a husband of your 
own faith and race and spiritual sub- 
stance, who would have loved you well.”’ 

She rose to her feet, shaking her head. 
** You are very kind to go to the expense 
of visions for me. Visions are vain 
things ; we must make the best of the re- 
ality.’’ 
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‘** And yet,”’ said Longmore, provoked 
by what seemed the very wantonness of 
her patience, ‘‘ the reality, if I’m not 
mistaken, has very recently taken a shape 
that keenly tests your philosophy.”’ 

She seemed on the point of replying 
that his sympathy was too zealous; but 
a couple of impatient tears in his eyes 
proved that it was founded on a devotion 
to which it was impossible not to defer. 
‘** Philosophy,’’ she said, ‘‘ 1 have none. 
Thank Heaven!” she cried, with vehe- 
mence, *‘I have none. I believe, Mr. 
Longmore,’’ she added in a moment, 
‘** that [ have nothing on earth but a con- 
science—it’s a good time to tell you so— 
nothing but a dogged, clinging, inexpug- 
nable conscience. Does that prove me to 
be indeed of your faith and race, and have 
you one for which you can say as much? 
I don’t say it in vanity, for I believe that 
if my conscience will prevent me from do- 
ing anything very base, it will effectual- 
ly prevent me from doing anything very 
fine.”’ 

_ ‘I'm delighted to hear it,”’ cried Long- 
more. ** We are made for each other. 
It’s very certain [ shall never do anything 
fine. And yet [ have fancied that in my 
case this inexpugnable organ you so elo- 
quently describe might be blinded and 
gagged awhile, in a fine cause, if not 
turned out of doors. In yours,’’ he went 
on with the same appealing irony, * is it 
absolutely invincible ? ”’ 

But her fancy made no concession to 
his sarcasm. ‘** Don’t laugh at your con- 
science,’ she answered gravely ; ‘ that’s 
the only blasphemy I know.”’ 

She had hardly spoken when she turned 
suddenly at an unexpected sound, and at 
the same moment Longmore heard a foot- 
step in an adjacent by-path which crossed 
their own at a short distance from where 
they stood. 

“It’s M. de Mauves,”’ said Euphemia 
directly, and moved slowly forward. 
Longmore, wondering how she knew it, 
had overtaken her by the time her hus- 
band advanced into sight. <A solitary 
walk in the forest was a pastime to which 
M. de Mauves was not addicted, but he 
seemed on this occasion to have resorted 
to it with some equanimity. He was 
smoking a fragrant cigar, and his thumb 
was thrust into the armhole of his waist- 
coat, with an air of contemplative sereni- 
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seeing his wife and her companion, and 
Longmore considered his surprise imper- 
tinent. He glanced rapidly from one to 
the other, fixed Longmore’s eye sharply 
for a single instant, and then lifted his 
hat with formal politeness. 

‘¢T was not aware,” he said, turning to 
Mme. de Mauves, “ that I might congrat- 
ulate you on the return of monsieur.’’ 

** You should have known it,’’ she an- 
swered gravely, ‘*if I had expected Mr. 
Longmore’s return.” 

She had become very pale, and Long- 
more felt that this was a first meeting af- 
ter a stormy parting. ‘‘ My return was 
unexpected to myself,’’ he said. ‘I 
caine last evening.”’ 

M. de Mauves smiled with extreme ur- 
bamity. ‘‘It’s needless for me to wel- 
come you. Mme. de Mauves knows the 
duties of hospitality ;*’ and with another 
bow he continued his walk. 

Mme. de Mauves and her companion 
returned slowly home, with few words, 
but, on Longmore’s part at least, many 
thoughts. The Baron's appearance had 
given him an angry chill; it was a dusky 
cloud driving back the light which had 
begun to shine between himself and his 
companion. 

He watched Euphemia narrowly as 
they went, and wondered what she had 
last had to suffer. Her husband’s pres- 
ence had checked her frankness, but noth- 
ing indicated that she had accepted the 
insulting meaning of his words. Mat- 
ters were evidently at a crisis between 
them, and Longmore wondered vainly 
what it was on Euphemia’s part that pre- 
vented an absolute rupture. What did 
she suspect ?—how much did she know? 
To what was she resigned?—how much 
had she forgiven? How, above all, did she 
reconcile with knowledge, as with suspi- 
cion, that ineradicable tenderness of 
which she had just now all but assured 
him? ‘She has loved him once,’’ Long- 
more said with a sinking of the heart, 
‘*and with her to love once is to commit 
one’s being forever. Her husband thinks 
her too rigid! What would a poet call 
it?”’ 

He relapsed with a kind of aching impo- 
tence into the sense of her being somehow 
beyond him, unattainable, immeasurable 
by his own fretful spirit. Suddenly he 
gave three passionate switches in the air 
with his cane, which made Mme. de Mau- 
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ves look round. She could hardly have 
guessed that they meant that where am- 
bition was so vain, it was an innocent 
compensation to plunge into worship. 

Mme. de Mauves found in her drawing- 
room the little elderly Frenchman, M. de 
Chalumeau, whom Longmore had ob- 
served a few days before on the terrace. 
On this occasion too Mme. Clairin was en- 
tertaining him, but as his sister-in-law 
came in she surrendered her post and ad- 
dressed herself to our hero. Longmore, 
at thirty, was still an ingenuous youth, 
and there was something in this lady’s 
large coquetry which had the power of 
making him blush. He was surprised at 
finding he had not absolutely forfeited her 
favor by his deportment at their last in- 
terview, and a suspicion of ber meaning 
to approach him on another line com- 
pleted his uneasiness. 

**So you’ve returned from Brussels,”’ 
she said, ‘* by way of the forest.” 

**T’ve not been to Brussels. I return- 
ed yesterday from Paris by the only way 
—by the train.’’ 

Mme. Clairin stared and laughed. 
** I’ve never known a young man to be so 
fond of Saint-Germain. They generally 
declare it’s horribly dull.’’ 

‘*That’s not very polite to you,”’ said 
Longmore, who was vexed at his blushes, 
and determined not to be abashed. 

* Ah, what am 1?’’ demanded Mme. 
Clairin, swinging open her fan. ‘I’m 
the dullest thing here. They’ve not had 
your success with my sister-in-law.”’ 
‘*Tt would have been very easy to have 

Mme. de Mauves is kindness itself.’” 
** To her own countrymen !”’ 
Longmore remained silent; he hated 
the talk. Mme. Clairin looked at him a 
moment, and then turned her head and 
surveyed Euphemia, to whom M. de Cha- 
lumeau was serving up another epigram, 
which she was receiving with a slight 
droop of the head and her eyes absently 
wandering through the window. ‘* Don’t 
pretend to tell me,’’ she murmured sud- 
denly, ** that you’re not in love with that 
pretty woman.”’ 

** Allons donc!’ cried Longmore, in the 
best French he had ever uttered. He rose 
the next minute and took a hasty farewell. 


, 
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VI. 
He allowed several days to pass with- 
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out going back ; it seemed delicate not to 
appear to regard his friend’s frankness 
during their last interview as a general 
invitation. This cost him a great effort, 
for hopeless passions are not the most 
deferential ; and he had, moreover, a con- 
stant fear that if, as he believed, the hour 
of supreme ‘‘ explanations ’’ had come, the 
magic of her magnanimity might convert 
M. de Mauves. Vicious men, it was 
abundantly recorded, had been so con- 
verted as to be acceptable to God, and the 
something divine in Euphemia’s temper 
would sanctify any means she should 
choose to employ. Her means, he kept 
repeating, were no business of his, and 
the essence of his admiration ought to be 
to respect her freedom ; but he felt as if 
he should turn away into a world out of 
which most of the joy had departed, if 
her freedom, after all, should spare him 
only a murmured ‘* Thank you.” 

When he called again he found to his 
vexation that he was to run the gauntlet 
of Mme. Clairin’s officious hospitality. 
It was one of the first mornings of per- 
fect summer, and the drawing-room, 
through the open windows, was flooded 
with a sweet confusion of odors and 
bird-notes which filled him with the hope 
that Mme. de Mauves would come out and 
spend half the day in the forest. But 
Mme. Clairin, with her hair not yet 
dressed, emerged like a brassy discord in 
a maze of melody. 

At the same moment the servant re- 
turned with Euphemia’s regrets; she 
was indisposed and unable to see Mr. 
Longmore. The young man knew that 
he looked disappointed, and that Mme 
Clairin was observing him, and this 
consciousness impelled her to give him 
a glance of almost aggressive frigidity. 
This was apparently what she desired. 
She wished to throw him off his balance, 
and if he was not mistaken, she had the 
means, 

‘* Put down your hat, Mr. Longmore,”’ 
she said, ‘‘and he polite for ‘once. You 
were not at all polite the other day when 
[asked you that friendly question about 
the state of your heart.”’ 

‘**T have no heart—to talk about,” said 
Longmore, uncompromisingly. 

** As well say you’ve none at all. I 
advise you to cultivate a little eloquence; 
you may have use for it. That was not 
an idie question of mine; I don’t ask 
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idle questions. For a couple of months 
now that you’ve been coming and going 
among us, it seems to me that you have 
had very few to answer of any sort.”’ 

** I have certainly been very well treat- 
ed,’’ said Longmore. 

Mme. Clairin was silent a moment, and 
then—‘* Have you never felt disposed to 
ask any? ’’ she demanded. 

Her look, her tone, were so charged 
with roundabout meanings that it seemed 
to Longmore as if even to understand her 
would savor of dishonest complicity. 
*“*What is it you have to tell me?’’ he 
asked, frowning and blushing. 

Mme. Clairin flushed. It is rather 
hard, when you come bearing yourself 
very much as the Sibyl when she came to 
the Roman king, to be treated as some- 
thing worse than a vulgar gossip. “I 
might tell you, Mr. Longmore,”’ she said, 
** that you have as bad a /on as any young 
man lever met. Where have you lived 
—what are your ideas? I wish to call 
your attention to a fact which it takes 
some delicacy to touch upon. You have 
noticed, | suppose, that my sister-in-law 
is not the happiest woman in the world.” 

Longmore burned in silence. 

Mime. Clairin looked slightly disap- 
pointed at his want of enthysiasm. Never- 
theless—** You have formed, I suppose,” 
she continued, ‘‘ your conjectures on the 
causes of her—dissatisfaction.’’ 

** Conjecture has been superfluous, I 
have seen the causes—or at least a speci- 
men of them—with my own eyes.”’ 

**T know perfectly what you mean. 
My brother, in a single word, is in love 
with other women—with another woman. 
I don’t judge him; [ don’t judge my sis- 
ter-in-law. I permit myself to say that 
in her position I would have managed 
otherwise. I would have kept my hus- 
band’s affection, or I would have frankly 
done without it, before this. But my 
sister is an odd compound ; I don’t pro- 
fess to understand her. Therefore it is, 
in a measure, that I appeal to you, her 
fellow countryman, Of course you'll be 
surprised at my way of looking at the 
matter, and I admit that it’s a way in 
use only among people whose family tra- 
ditions compel them to take a superior 
view of things.’”” Mme. Clairin paused, 
and Longmore wondered where her family 
traditions were going to lead her. 

** Listen,” she went on. ‘* There has 
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never been a De Mauves who has not 
given his wile the right to be jealous. 
We know our history for ages back, and 
the fact is established. It’s a shame if 
you like, but it’s something to have a 
shame with such a pedigree. The De 
Mauves are real Frenchmen, and their 
wives—I[ may say it—have been wortliy 
of them. You may see all their portraits 
in our Chateau de Mauves ; every one of 
them an ‘injured’ beauty, but not one 
of them hanging her head. Not one of 
them had the bad taste to be jealous, and 
yet not one ina dozen was guilty of an 
escapade—not one of them was talked 
about. There’s good sense fur you! How 
they managed—gy» and look at the dusky, 
faded canvases and pastels, and ask. 
They were femmes d’esprit. When they 
had a headache, they put ona little rouge 
and came to supper as usual; and when 
they had a heart-ache, they put a little 
rouge on their hearts. These are fine 
traditions, and it dvesn’t seem to me fair 
that a little American dourgeoise should 
cume in and interrupt them, and should 
hang her photograph, with her obstinate 
little at” penché, in the gallery of our 
shrewd fine ladies. A De Mauves must 
be a De Mauves. 

** When she married my brother, I don’t 
suppose she took him for a member of a 
société de bonnes wuvrres. I don’t say 
we're right; who is right? But we're 
as history has made us, and if any one ix 
to change, it had better be Mine. de 
Mauves herself.’ Again Mme. Clairin 
paused and opened and closed her fan. 
** Let her conform! ” she said with amaz- 
ing audacity. 

Longmore’s reply was ambiguous; he 
simply said ** Ah! ”’ 

Mme. Clairin’s pious retrospect had ap- 
parently imparted an honest zeal to her 
indignation. ‘* For a long time,’’ she 
continued, “my sister has been taking 
the attitude of an injured woman, affect- 
ing a disgust with the world and shutting 
herself up to read the ‘Imitation.’ I’ve 
never remarked on her conduct, but I've 
quite lost patience with it. When a 
woman with her prettiness lets her hus- 
band wander, she deserves her fate. T 
don’t wish you to agree with me—on the 
contrary; but I call such a woman a 
goose. She must have bored him to 
death. What has passed between them 
fur ‘many months needn’t concern us; 
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what provocation my sister has had— 
monstrous, if you wish—what ennui my 
brother has suffered. It’s enough that a 
week ago, just after you had ostensibly 
gone to Brussels, something happened to 
produce an explosion. She found a letter 
in his pocket—a photograph—a trinket— 
que suiszje? At any rate, the scene was 
terrible. I didn’t listen at the keyhole, 
and [ don’t know what was said; but I 
have reason to believe that my brother 
was called to account as I fancy none of 
his ancestors have ever been—even by in- 
jured sweethearts.” 

Longmore had leaned forward in silent 
attention with his elbows on his knees, 
and instinctively he dropped his face 
into hishands. ‘* Ah, poor woman! ”’ he 
groaned. 

** Voila!”’ said Mme. Clairin. 
pity her.”’ 

‘+ Pity her?’’ cried Longmore, looking 
up with ardent eyes and forgetting the 
spirit of Mme. Clairin’s narrative in the 
miserable facts. ‘* Don’t you?” 

‘© A Jittle. But I’m not acting senti- 
mentally ; I’m acting politically. I wish 
to arrange things—to see my brother free 
to do as he chooses—to see Euphemia con- 
tented. Do you understand me?”’ 

“* Very well, I think. You're the most 
immoral person I’ve lately had the privi- 
lege of conversing with.” 

Mme. Clairin shrugged her shoulders. 
“* Possibly. When was there a great poli- 
tician who was not immoral?” 

‘*Nay,’’ said Longmore in the same 
tone. ‘* You’re too superficial to be a 
great politician. You don’t begin to 
know anything about Mme. de Mauves.”’ 

Mme. Clairin inclined her head to one 
side, eyed Longmore sharply, mused a 
moment, and then smiled with an excel- 
lent imitation of intelligent compassion. 
‘6 Tt’snotin my interest to contradict you.”’ 

** Tt would be in your interest to learn, 
Mme. Clairin,’’ the young man went on 
with unceremonious candor, ** what hon- 
est men most admire in a woman—and to 
recognize it when you see it.”’ 

Longmore certainly did injustice to her 
talents for diplomacy, for she covered her 
natural annoyance at this sally with a 
pretty piece of irony ‘*So you are in 
love! ’’ she quietly exclaimed. 

Longmore was silent awhile. ‘* I won- 
der if you would understand me,”’ he said 
at last, ‘* if I were to tell you that I have 
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fur Mme. de Mauves the most devoted 
friendship? *’ 

‘* You underrate my intelligence. But 
in that case you ought to exert your in- 
fluence to put an end to these painful do- 
mestic scenes,”’ 

‘* Do you suppose,” eried Longmore, 
** that she talks to me about her domestic 
scenes? ”’ 

Mme. Clairin stared. ‘* Then your 
friendship isn’t returned?’’ And as 
Longmore turned away, shaking his head, 
** Now, at least,’’ she added, ‘she will 
have something to tell you. I happen to 
know the upshot of my brother's last in- 
terview with his wife.’’ Longmore rose 
to his feet as a sort of protest against the 
indelicacy of the position into which he 
was being forced ; but all that made him 
tender made him curious, and she caught 
in his averted eyes an expression which 
prompted her to strike her blow. 

‘*My brother is monstrously in love 
with a certaim person in Paris ; of course 
he ought not to be; but he wouldn’t bea 
De Mauves if he were not. It was this 
unsanctified passion that spoke. ‘ Lis- 
ten, madam,’ he cried at last; ‘ let us 
live like people who understand life. It’s 
unpleasant to be forced to say such things 
outright, but you have a way of bringing 
one down to the rudiments. I'm faith- 
less, I’m heartless, I’m brutal, I’m every- 
thing horrible—it’s understood. Take 
your revenge, consule yourself; you're 
too pretty a woman to have anything to 
complain of, 


Here’s a handsome young 
man sighing himself into a consumption 


fur you. Listen to the poor fellow, and 
you'll find that virtue is none the less be- 
coming for being good-natured. You'll 
see that it’s not after all sucha dolefal 
world, and that there is even an advantage 
in having the most impudent of hus- 
bands.’ *’? Mime. Clairin paused ; Long- 
more had turned very pale. ‘You may 
believe it,’’ she said; ‘‘ the speech took 
place in my presence; things were done 
in order. And now, Mr. Longmore ’’*— 
this with a smile which he was too trou- 
bled at the moment to appreciate, but 
which he remembered later with a kind 
of awe—** we count upon you.” 

‘* He said this to her, facé to face, 
as you say it to me now?’’ Longmore 
asked slowly after a silence. 

‘* Word for word, and with the great- 
est politeness.”’ 
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** And Mme. de Mauves—what did she 
say ?”’ 

Mme. Clairin smiled again. ‘* To such 
a speech as that a woman says—nothing. 
She had been sitting with a piece of 
needlework, and I think she had not seen 
her husband since their quarrel the day 
before. He came in with the gravity of 
an ambassador, and I’m sure that when 
he made his demande en mariage his 
Manner was not more respectful. He 
only wanted white gloves!’’ said Mme. 
Clairin. ‘* Euphemia sat silent a few 
moments drawing her stitches, and then 
Without a word, without a glance, she 
walked out of the room. It was just 
what she should have done! ” 

** Yes,’’ Longmore repeated, ‘* it was 
just what she should have done.”’ 

** And I, left alone with my brother, 
do you know what I said?”’ 

Longmore shook his head. 
sujet!”’ he suggested. 

*** You’ve done me the honor,’ I said, 
‘to take this step in my presence. IL 
don’t pretend to qualify it. You know 
what you're about, and it’s your own af- 
fair. But you may confide in my discre- 
tion.’ Do you think he has had reason to 
complain of it?’’ She received no an- 
swer; Longmore was slowly turning 
away and passing his gloves mechanically 
round the band of his hat. ‘I hope,’ 
she cried, ‘‘ you’re not going to start for 
Brussels ! ”’ 

Plainly, Longmore was deeply disturb- 
ed, and Mme, Clairin might flatter her- 
selfon the success of her plea for old- 
fashioned manners. And yet there was 
something that left her more puzzled than 
satisfied in the reflective tone with which 
he answered, ** No, I shall remain here 
for the present.’’ The processes of his 
mind seemed provokingly subterranean, 
and she would have fancied for a moment 
that he was linked with her sister in 
some monstrous conspiracy of asceticism. 

**Come this evening,’’ she boldly re- 
sumed. ‘* The rest will take care of it- 
self. Meanwhile I shall take the liberty 
of telling my sister-in-law that I have 
repeated—in short, that I have put you 
au fait.”’ 

Longmore started and colored, and she 
hardly knew whether he was going to as- 
sent or to demur. ‘*Tell her what you 
please. Nothing you can tell her will 
affect her conduct.” 
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** Voyons! Do you mean to tell me 
that a woman, young, pretty, sentimental, 
neglected—insulted if you will——? Isee 
you don’t believe it. Believe simply in 
your own opportunity! But fur heaven's 
sake, if it’s to lead anywhere, don’t 
come back with that visaye de croque- 
mort. You look as if you were going 
to bury your heart—not to offer it to 
a pretty woman. You’re much better 
when you smile. Come, do yourself jus- 
tice.’ 

** Yes,’ he said, **I must do myself 
justice.’ And abruptly, with a bow, 
he teok his departure. 


VII. 

He felt when he found himself unobserv- 
ed, in the open air, tliat he must plunge 
into violent action, waik fast and far, and 
defer the opportunity for thought. He 
strode away into the forest, swinging his 
cane, throwing back his head, gazing 
away into the verdurous vistas, and fol- 
lowing the road without a purpose. He 
felt immensely excited, but he could 
hardly have said whether his emotion 
was a pain or a joy. It was joyous as 
all increase of freedom is joyous ; some- 
thing seemed to have been knocked down 
across his path; his destiny seemed to 
have rounded a cape and brought him 
into sight of an open sea. Bat lis free- 
dom resolved itself somehow into the 
need of despising all mankind, with a 
single exception ; and the fact of Mme. de 
Mauves inhabiting a planet contaminated 
by the presence of this baser multitude 
kept his elation from seeming a pledge 
of ideal bliss. 

But she was there, and circumstance 
now forced them to be intimate. She 
had ceased to have what men call a se- 
eret for him, and this fact itself brought 
with it a sort of rapture. He had no 
prevision that he should ** profit,”’ in the 
vulgar sense, by the extraordinary posi- 
tion into which they had been thrown ; 
it might be but a cruel trick of destiny to 
make hope a harsher mockery and renun- 
ciation a keener suffering. But above 
all this rose the conviction that she 
could do nothing that would not deepen 
his admiration. 

It was this feeling that cireumstance— 
unlovely as it was in itself—was to force 
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the Beauty of her character into more 
perfect relief, that made him stride along 
as if he were celebrating a kind of spirit- 
ual festival. He rambled at random for 
a couple of hours, and found at last that 
he had left the forest behind him and had 
wandered into an unfamiliar region. It 
was a perfectly rural scene, and the still 
summer day gave it a charm which its 
meagre elements but half accounted for. 

Longmore thought he had never seen 
anything so characteristically French ; 
all the French novels seemed to have de- 
scribed it, all the French landscapists to 
have painted it. The fields and trees 
were of a cool metallic green ; the grass 
looked as if it might stain your trousers, 
and the foliage your hands. The clear 
light had a sort of mild grayness ; the 
sunbeams were of silver rather than gold. 
A great red-roofed, high-stacked farm- 
house, with whitewashed walls and a 
straggling yard, surveyed the high road, 
on one side, from behind a transparent 
curtain of poplars. A narrow stream 
half choked with emerald rushes and 
edged with gray aspens occupied the op- 
posite quarter. The meadows rolled and 
sloped away gently to the low horizon, 
which was barely concealed by the con- 
tinuous line of clipped and marshalled 
trees. The prospect was not rich, but it 
had a frank homeliness which touched the 
young man’s fancy. It was full of light 
atmosphere and diffused sunshine, and if 
it was prosaic, it was soothing. 

Longmore was disposed to walk further, 
and he advanced along the road beneath 
the poplars. In twenty minutes he came 
to a village which straggled away to the 
right, among orchards and potagers. On 
the left, at a stone’s throw from the road, 
stood a little pink-faced inn, which re- 
ininded him that he had not breakfasted, 
having left home with a prevision of hos- 
pitality from Mme. de Mauves. In the 
inn he found a brick-tiled parlor and a 
hostess in sabots and a white cap, whom, 
over the omelette she speedily served 
him—borrowing license from the bottle 
of sound red wine which accompanied it— 
he assured that she was a true artist. 
To reward his compliment, she invited 
him to smoke his cigar in her little gar- 
den behind the house. 

Here he found a tonnelle and a view of 
ripening crops, stretching down to the 
stream. The tonnelle was rather close, 
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and he preferred to lounge on a bench 
against the pink wall, in the sun, which 
was not too hot. Here, as he rested and 
gazed and mused, he fell into a train of 
thought which, in an indefinable fashion, 
was a soft influence frum the scene about 
him. His heart, which had been beat- 
ing fast for the past three hours, gradu- 
ually checked its pulses and left him 
looking at life with a rather more level 
gaze. The homely tavern sounds coming 
out through the open windows, the sunny 
stillness of the fields and crops, which 
covered so much yigorous natural life, 
suggested very little that was transcen- 
dental, had very little to say about renun- 
ciation—nothing at all about spiritual 
zeal. They seemed to utter a message 
from plain ripe pat~re, to express the un- 
perverted reality of things, to say that 
the common lot is not brilliantly amus- 
ing, and that the part of wisdom is to 
grasp frankly at experience, lest you miss 
it altogether. What reason there was 
for his falling a-wondering after this 
whether a deeply wounded heart might 
be soothed and healed by such a scene, it 
would be difficult to explain; certain it 
is that, as he sat there, he had a waking 
dream of an unhappy woman strolling by 
the slow-flowing stream before him, and 
pulling down the blossoming boughs in 
the orchards. He mused and mused,and 
at last found himself feeling angry that 
he could not somehow think worse of 
Mme. de Mauves—or at any rate think 
otherwise. He could fairly claim that ina 
sentimental way he asked very little of 
life—he made modest demands on passion ; 
why then should his only passion be born 
to ill-fortune ? why should his first—his 
last—glimpse of positive happiness be 
so indissolubly linked with renuncia- 
tion? 

It is perhaps because, like many spirits 
of the same stock, he had in his composi- 
tion a lurking principle of asceticism to 
whose authority he had ever paid an un- 
questioning respect, that he now felt all 
To renounce 
—to renounce again—to renounce for- 
ever—was this all that youth and long- 
ing and resolve were meant for? Was 
experience to be muffled and mutilated, 
like an indecent picture? Wasa man to 
sit and deliberately condemn his future to 
be the blank memory of a regret, rather 
than the long reverberation of a joy? 
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Sacrifice? The word was a trap for 
minds muddled by fear, an ignoble refuge 
of weakness, To insist now seemed not 
to dare, but simply to be, to live on pos- 
sible terms. 

His hostess came out to hang a cloth to 
dry on the hedge, and, though her guest 
was sitting quietly enough, she seemed 
tu see in his kindled eyes a flattering testi- 
mony to the quality of her wine. 

As she turned back into the house, she 
was met by a young man whom Long- 
more observed in spite of his preoceupa- 
tion. He was evidently a member of that 
jovial fraternity of artists, whose very 
shabbiness has an affinity with the ele- 
ment of picturesyueness and unexpected- 
ness in life, which provokes a great deal 
of unformulated envy among people fore- 
doomed to be respectable. 

Longmore was struck first with his 
looking like a very clever man, and then 
with his looking like a very happy one. 
The combination, as it was expressed in 
his face, might have arrested the atten- 
tion of a less cynical philosopher. He 
had a slouched hat and a blond beard, a 
light easel under one arm, and an unfin- 
ished sketch in oils under the other. 


He stopped and stood talking for some 
moments to the landlady with a peculiar- 


ly good-humored smile. They were dis- 
cussing the possibilities of dinner; the 
hostess enumerated some very savory 
ones, and he nodded briskly, assenting to 
everything. It couldn’t be, Longmore 
thought, that he found such soft content- 
ment in the prospect of lamb chops and 
spinach and a ¢arte & la cr’me. When 
the dinner had been ordered. he turned 
up his sketch, and the good woman fell 
a-wondering and looking off at the spot 
by the stream side where he had made it. 

Was it his work, Longmore wondered, 
that made him so happy? Wasa strong 
talent the best thing in the world? The 
landlady went back to her kitchen, and 
the young painter stood as if he were 
waiting for something, beside the gate 
which opened upon the path across the 
fields. Longmore sat brooding and ask- 
ing himself whether it was better to cul- 
tivate an art than to cultivate a passion. 
Before he had answered the question the 
painter had grown tired of waiting. He 
picked up a pebble, tossed it lightly into 
an upper window, and called, ‘‘ Clau- 
dine!” 
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Claudine appeared; Longmore “heard 
her at the window, bidding the young 
man to have patience. ‘* But I’m losing 
my light,’’ he said; ‘1 must have my 
shadows in the same place as yesterday.” 

** Go without me then,’’ Claudine an- 
swered; *‘I will join you in ten min- 
utes.”’ Her voice was fresh and young ; 
it seemed to say to Longmore that she 
was as happy as her companion. 

** Don’t forget the Chénier,"’ cried the 
young man; and turning away, ine pass- 
ed out of the gate and followed the path 
across the fields until he disappeared 
among the trees by the side of the stream. 
Who was Claudine? Longmore vaguely 
wondered , and was she as pretty as her 
voice? Before long he hada chance to 
satisfy himself; she came out of the 
house with her hat and parasol, prepared 
to follow hercompanion. She hadona pink 
muslin dress and a little white hat, and 
she was as pretty as a Frenchwoman 
needs to be to be pleasing. She had a 
clear brown skin and a bright dark eye, 
and a step which seemed to keep time to 
some slow music, heard only by herself. 
Her hands were encumbered with various 
articles which she seemed to intend to 
carry with her. In one arm she held her 
parasol and a large roll of tapestry, and 
in the other a shawl anda heavy white 
umbrella, such as painters use for sketch- 
ing. Meanwhile she was trying to 
thrust into her pocket a paper-covered 
volume which Longmore saw to be the 
** Poems of André Chénier ;’’ but in the 
effort she dropped the large umbrella, 
and uttered a half-smiling exclamation 
of disgust. Longmore stepped forward 
with a bow and picked up the umbrella, 
and as she, protesting her gratitude, put 
out her hand to take it, it seemed to him 
that she was unbecomingly overburdened. 

**You have too much to carry,”’ he 
said; ‘* you must lef me help you.”’ 

** You’re very good, monsieur,’’ she 
answered. ‘*My husband always for- 
gets something. He can do nothing 
without his umbrella. He is d'une étour- 
derie 

** You must allow me to carry the um- 
brella,’’ Longmore said. ‘* It’s too heavy 
for a lady.”’ 

She assented, after many compliments 
to his politeness; and he walked by her 
side into the meadow. She went lightly 
and rapidly, picking her steps and glanc- 
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ing forward to catch a glimpse of her 
husband. She was graceful, she was 
charming, she had an air of decision and 
yet of sweetness, and it seemed to Long- 
more that a young artist would work none 
the worse for having her seated at his 
side, reading Chénier’s iambics. They 
were newly married, he supposed, and 
evidently their path of life had none 
of the mocking crookedness of some 
others. They asked little; but what need 
one ask more than such quiet summer 
days, with the creature one loves, by a 
shady stream, with art and books and a 
wide, unshadowed horizon? To spend 
such a morning, to stroll back to dinner in 
the red-tiled parlor of the inn, to ramble 
away again as the sun got low—all this 
was a vision of bliss which floated before 
him, only to torture him with a sense of 
the impossible. All Frenchwomen are 
not coquettes, he remarked, as he kept 
pace with his companion. She uttered a 
word now and then, for politeness’ sake, 
but she never looked at him, and seemed 
not in the least to care that he was a weli- 
favored young man. She cared for noth- 
ing but the young artist in the shabby 
coat and the slouched hat, and for diseoy- 
ering where he had set up his easel. 

This was soon done. He was encamp- 
ed under the trees, close to the stream, 
and, in the diffused green shade of the lit- 
tle wood, seemed to be in no immediate 
need of his umbrella. He received a vi- 
vacious rebuke, however, for forgetting 
it, and was informed of what he owed to 
Longmore’s complaisance. He was duly 
grateful; he thanked our hero warmly, 
and offered him a seat on the grass. But 
Longmore felt like a marplot, and linger- 
ed only long enough to glance at the 
young man’s sketch, and to see it was a 
very clever rendering of the silvery stream 
and the vivid green rushes. The young 
wife had spread her shaw] on the grass at 
the base of a tree, and meant to seat her- 
self when Longmore had gone, and mur- 
mur Chénier’s verses to the music of the 
gurgling stream. Longmore looked 
awhile from one to the other, barely sti- 
fled a sigh, bade them good morning, and 
took his departure. 

He knew neither where to go nor what 
to do; he seemed afloat on the sea of in- 
effectual longing. He strolled slowly 
back to the inn, and in the doorway met 
the landlady coming back from the butch- 
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er’s with the lamb chops for the dinner 
of her lodgers. 

‘** Monsieur has made the acquaintance 
of the dame of our young painter,” she 
said with a broad smile—a smile too broad 
for malicious meanings. ‘* Monsieur has 
perhaps seen tlhe young man’s picture. 
lt appears that he has a great deal of 
talent.”’ 

‘*His picture was very pretty,”’ said 
Longmore, ‘‘ but his dame was prettier 
still.’’ 

** She’s a very nice little woman ; but I 
pity her all the more.” 

**T don’t see why she’s to be pitied,”’ 
said Longmore ; ‘‘ they seem a very happy 
couple.” 

The landlady gave a knowing nod. 
** Don’t trust to it, monsieur! Those 
artists—¢a n'a pas de principes! From 
one day to another he can plant ‘ier 
there! I know them, allez. I’ve had 
them here very often; one year with one, 
another year with another.”’ 

Longmore was puzzled for a moment. 
Then, ‘* You mean she’s not his wife?”’ 
he asked. 

She shrugged her shoulders. 
shall I tell you? They are not des hom- 
mes sérieux, those gentlemen! They 
don’t engage themselves for an eternity. 
It’s none of my business, and I’ve no wish 
to speak illof madame. She’s a very nice 
little woman, and she loves her jeune 
homme to distraction.”’ 

“Who is she?’’ asked Longmore. 
** What do you know about her?”’ 

‘* Nothing for certain; but it’s my be- 
lief that she’s better than he. I've even 
gone so far as to believe that she’s a lady 
—a true lady—and that she has given up 
a great many things for him. I do the 
best I can for them, but I don’t believe 
she’s been obliged all her life to content 
herself with a dinner of two courses.”’ 
And she turned over her lamb chops ten- 
derly, as if to say that though a good cook 
could imagine better things, yet if you 
could have but one course, lamb chops 
had much in their favor. ‘*T shall cook 
them with bread crumbs. Vozla les fem- 
mes, monsieur !”’ 

Longmore turned away with the feel- 
ing that women were indeed a measure- 
less mystery, and that it was hard to say 
whether there was greater beauty in their 
strength or in their weakness. He walk- 
ed back to Saint-Germain, more slowly 
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thar he had come, with less philosophic 
resignation to any event, and more of the 
urgent egotism of the passion which phi- 
losophers call the supremely selfish one. 
Kvery now and ‘then the episode of the 
happy young painter, and the charming 
woman who had given upa great many 
things for him, rose vividly in his mind, 
and seemed to mock his moral unrest like 
some obtrusive vision of unattainable bliss. 

The landlady’s gossip cast no shadow 
on its brightness; her voice seemed that 
of the vulgar chorus of the uninitiated, 
which stands always ready with its gross 
prose rendering of the inspired passages 
in human action. Was it possible a man 
could take that from a woman—take all 
that lent lightness to that other woman’s 
footstep and intensity to her glance—and 
not give her the absolute certainty of a 
devotion as unalterable as God’s sunlight? 
Was it possible that such a rapturous 
union had the seeds of trouble—that the 
charm of such a perfect accord could be 
broken by anything but death? Long- 
more felt an immense desire to cry out a 
thousand times ** No! ”’ for it seemed to 
him at last that he was somehow spiritu- 
ally the same as the young painter, and 
that the latter’s companion had the soul 
of Mme. de Mauves. 

The heat of the sun, as he walked 
along, became oppressive, and when he 
reéntered the forest he turned aside into 
the deepest shade he could find, and 
stretched himself on the mossy ground at 
the foot of a great beech. He lay for 
awhile staring up into the verdurous dusk 
overhead, and trying to conceive Mme. de 
Mauves hastening toward some quiet 
stream side where he waited, as he had 
seen that trusting creature do an hour be- 
fore. It would be hard to say how well 
ine succeeded ; but the effort soothed him 
rather than excited him, and as he had 
had a good deal both of moral and physi- 
val fatigue, he sank at last into a quiet 
sleep. 

While he slept he had a strange, vivid 
dream. He seemed to be in a wood, very 
much like the one on which his eyes had 
lately closed ; but the wood was divided 
by the murmuring stream he had left an 
hour before. He was walking up and 
down, he thought, restlessly and in in- 
tense expectation of some momentous 
event. Suddenly, at a distance, through 
the trees, he saw the gleam of a woman’s 
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dress, and hurried forward to meet her. 
As he advanced he recognized her, but he 
saw at the same time that she was on the 
opposite bank of the river. She seemed 
at first not to notice him, but when they 
were opposite each other she stopped and 
looked at him very gravely and pityingly. 
She made him no motion that he should 
cross the stream, but he wished greatly 
to stand by her side. He knew the water 
was deep, and it seemed to him that he 
knew that he should have to plunge, and 
that he feared that when he rose to the 
surface she would haye disappeared, 
Nevertheless he was going to plunge, 
when a boat turned into the current from 
above and came swiftly toward them, 
guided by an oarsman, who was sitting 
so that they could not see his face. He 
brought the boat to the bank where Long- 
more stood; the latter stepped in, and 
with a few strokes they touched the op- 
posite shore. Longmore got oyt, and, 
though he was sure he had crossed the 
stream, Mme. de Mauves was not there. 
He turned with a kind of agony and saw 
that now she was on the other bank—the 
one he had left. She gave him a grave, 
silent glance, and walked away up the 
stream. The boat and the boatman re- 
sumed their course, but after going a 
short distance they stopped, and the boat- 
man turned back and looked at the still 
divided couple. Then Longmore recog- 
nized him—just as he had recognized him 
a few days before at the café in the Bois 
de Boulogne. 


VIL. 

He must have slept some time after he 
ceased dreaming, fur he had no immedi- 
ate memory of his dream. It came back 
to him later, after he had roused himself 
and had walked nearly home. No great 
ingenuity was needed to make it seem a 
rather striking allegory, and it haunted 
and oppressed him for the rest of the day. 
He took refuge, however, in his quicken- 
ed conviction that the only sound policy 
in life is to grasp unsparingly at happi- 
ness ; and it seemed no more than one of 
the vigorous measures dictated by such a 
policy, to return that evening to Mme. de 
Mauves. And yet when he had decided 
to do so, and had carefully dressed him- 
self, he felt an irresistible nerveys tremor 
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which made it easier to linger at his open 
window, wondering, with a strange mix- 
ture of dread and desire, whether Mme. 
Clairin had told her sister-in-law that she 
hadtoldhim. . . . His presence now 
might be simply a gratuitous cause of suf- 
fering ; and yet his absence might seem 
to imply that it was in the power of cir- 
cumstances to make them ashamed to 
meet each other’s eyes. He sat a long 
time with his head in his hands, lost in a 
painful confusion of hopes and question- 
ings. He felt at moments as if he could 
throttle Mme. Clairin, and yet he could 
not help asking himself whether it was 
not possible that she might have done him 
a service. It was late when he left the 
hotel, and as he entered the gate of the 
other house his heart was beating so that 
he was sure his voice would show it. 

The servant ushered him into the draw- 
ing-room, which was empty, with the 
lamp burning low. But the long windows 
were open, and their light curtains sway- 
ing ina soft, warm wind, and Longmore 
stepped out upon the terrace. There he 
found Mme. de Mauves alone, slowly 
pacing up and down. She was dressed 
in white, very simply, and her hair was 
arranged, not as she usually wore it, but 
in a single loose coil, like that of a person 
unprepared for company. 

She stopped when she saw Longmore, 
seemed slightly startled, uttered an ex- 
clamation, and stood waiting for him to 
speak. He looked at her, tried to say 
something, but found no words. He knew 
it was awkward, {t was offensive, to stand 
silent, gazing ; but he could not say what 
was suitable, and he dared not say what 
he wished. 

Her fuce was indistinct in the dim 
light, but he could see that her eyes were 
fixed ou him, and he wondered what they 
expressed. Did they warn him, did they 
plead or did they confess to a sense of 
provocation? For an instant his head 
swam; he felt as if it would make all 
things clear to stride forward and fold her 
in his arms. Buta moment later he was 
still standing looking at her; he had not 
moved ; he knew that she had spoken, 
but he had not understood her. 

** You were here this morning,’’ she 
continued, and now, slowly, the meaning 
of her words came to him. “I had a 
bad headache and had to shut myself up.”’ 

She spoke in her usual voice. 
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Longmore mastered his agitation and 
answered her without betraying himself: 
**] hope you are better now.”’ 

“Yes, thank you, I’m better—much 
better.”’. 

He was silent a moment, and she moved 
away to a chair and seated herself. After 
a pause he followed her and stood before 
her, leaning aguinst the balustrade of the 
terrace. ‘I hoped you might have been 
able to come out for the morning into the 
forest. I went alone; it was a lovely 
day, and I took a long walk.”’ 

**It was a lovely day,’’ she said ab- 
sently, and sat with her eyes lowered, 
slowly opening and closing her fan. 
Longmore, as he watched her, felt more 
and more sure that her sister-in-law had 
seen cher since her interview with him; 
that her attitude toward him was changed. 
It was this same something that chilled 
the ardor with which he had come, or 
at least converted the dozen passionate 
speeches which kept rising to his lips 
into a kind of reverential silence. No, 
certainly, he couldn’t clasp her to his 
arms now, any more than some early wor- 
shipper could have clasped the marble 
statue in histemple. But Longmore’s stat- 
ue spoke at last, with a full human voice, 
and even with a shade of human hesita- 
tion. She looked up, and it seemed to him 
that her eyes shone through the dusk. 

“I’m very glad you came this even- 
ing,”’ “*T have a particular 
reason for being glad. I half expected 
you, and yet I thought it possible you 
might not come.”’ 

** As I have been feeling all day,’’ Long- 
more answered, ‘* it was impossible I 
shouldn’t come. I have spent the day in 
thinking of you.” 

She made avo immediate reply, but con- 
tinued to open and clese her fan thought- 
fully. At last—*I have something to 
say to you,’ she said abruptly. ‘* | want 
you to know toa certainty that [ havea 
very high opinion of you.’’ Longmore 
started and shifted his position. ‘To what 
was she coming? But he said nothing, 
and she went on. 

**T take a great interest in you ; there’s 
no reason why [ shouldn’t say it—I have 
a great friendship for you.” 

He began to laugh; he hardly knew 
why, unless that this seemed the very 
mockery of coldness. But she continued 

without heeding him. 
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‘* You know, I suppose, that a great 
disappointment always implies a great 
confidence—a great hope?”’ 

‘“*T have hoped,’ he said, ‘* hoped 
strongly, but doubtless never rationally 
enough to have a right to bemoan my 
disappointment.”’ 

**You do yourself injustice. I have 
such confidence in your reason, that I 
should be greatly digappointed if I were 
to find it wanting.” 

“*T really almost believe that you are 
amusing yourself at my expense,’’ cried 
Longmure. ‘‘ My reason? Reason is a 
mere word, ‘The only reality in the world 
is feeling! ”’ 

She rose to her feet and looked at him 
gravely. His eyes by this time were ac- 
customed to the imperfect light, and he 
could see that her look was reproachful, 
and yet that it was beseechingly kind. 
She shook her head impatiently, and laid 
her fan upon his arm with a strong pres- 
sure. 

‘* If that were so, it would be a weary 
world. I know your feeling, however, 
nearly enough. You needn't try to ex- 
press it. It’s enough that it gives me the 


right to ask a favor of you—to make an 


urgent, a solemn request.’’ 

‘* Make it; I listen.”’ 

** Don't disappoint me. If you don’t 
understand me now, you will to-morrow, 
or very soon. When I said just now that 
I had a very high opinion of you, I meant 
it very seriously. It was not a vain com- 
pliment. I believe that there is no ap- 
peal one may make to your generosity 
which can remain long unanswered. If 
this were to happen—if | were to find you 
selfish where | thought you generous, 
narruw where I thougit you large ’’— 
and she spoke slowly, with her voice lin- 
gering with emphasis on each of these 
words—*‘ vulgar where I thought you 
rare—I should think worse of human na- 
ture. I should suffer—I should suffer 
keenly. I should say to myself in the 
dull days of the future, * There was one 
man who might have done so and so; 
and he, too, failed.’ But this shall not 
be. You have made too good an impres- 
sion on me not to make the very best. 
If you wish to please me forever, there’s 
a way.”’ 

She was standing close to him, with her 
dress touching him, her eyes fixed on his. 
As she went on her manner grew strange- 
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ly intense, and she had the singular ap- 
pearance of a woman preaching reason 
with a kind of passion. Longmore was 
confused, dazzled, almost bewildered. 
The intention of her words was all re- 
monstrance, refusal, dismissal; but her 
presence there, so close, so urgent, so 
personal, seeimed a distracting mockery 
of it. She had never been so lovely. In 
her white dress, with her pale face and 
deeply lighted eyes, she seemed the very 
spirit of the summer night. When she 
had ceased speaking, she drew a long 
breath ; Longmore felt it on his cheek, 
and itstirred in his whole being a sudden, 
rapturous conjecture. Were her words, 
in their suft severity, a mere delusive 
spell, meant to throw into relief her 
almost ghostly beauty, and was this the 
only truth, the only reality, the only law? 

Ife closed his eyes and felt that she 
was watching him, not without pain and 
perplexity herself. He looked at her 
aguin, met her own eyes, and saw a tear 
in each of them. Then this last sugges- 
tion of his desireseemed to die away witha 
stifled murmur, and her beauty, more and 
more radiant in the darkness, rose before 
him as a symbol of something vague 
which was yet more beautiful than itself. 

‘*{ may understand you to-morrow,”’ 
he said, ** but [ don’t understand you 
now.”’ 

**And yet I took counsel with myself 
to-day and asked myself how I had best 
speak to you. On one side, | might have 
refused to see you at all.’ Longmore 
made a violent movement, and she added: 
**In that case 1 should have written to 
you. I might see you, [ thought, and 
simply say to you that there were excel- 
lent reasons why we should part, and that 
I begged this visit would be your last. 
This [ inclined to do; what made me de- 
cide otherwise was—simply friendship ! 
I said to myself that [ should be glad to 
remember in future days—not that I had 
dismissed you, but that you had gone 
away out of the fulness of your own wis- 
dom.”’ 

** The fulness —the fulness,’’ cried Long- 
more. 

‘*1’m prepared, if necessary,’’ Mme. de 
Mauves continued after a pause, ‘* to fall 
back upon my strict right. But,as I said 
before, I shall be greatly disappvinted, if 
I am obliged to.” 

“ When I hear you say that,’’ Long- 
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more answered, ‘‘ I feel so angry, so hor- 
ribly irritated, that I wonder it is not 
easy to leave you without more words.”’ 

“If you should go away in anger, this 
idea of mine about our parting would be 
but half realized. No, I don’t want to 
think of you angry ; I don’t want even to 
think of you as making aserious sacrifice. 
I want to think of you as——” 

**You want to think of me as a crea- 
ture who never has existed—who never 
can exist! A creature who knew you 
without loving you—who left you without 
regretting you! ”’ 

She turned impatiently away and walk- 
ed to the other end of the terrace. When 
she came back, he saw that her impa- 
tience had become a cold sternness. She 
stood before him again, looking at him 
from head to foot, in deep reproachful- 
ness, almost inscorn. Beneath her glance 
he felt a kindofshame. He colored; she 
observed it, and withheld something she 
was about to say. She turned away 
again, walked to the other end of the 
terrace, and stood there looking away 
into the garden. It seemed to him that 
she had guessed he understood her, and 
slowly—slowly—half as the fruit of his 


vague self-reproach—he did understand 


her. She was giving him a chance to do 
gallantly what it seemed unworthy of 
both of them he should do meanly. 

She liked him, she must have liked him 
greatly, to wish so to spare him, to go to 
the trouble of conceiving an ideal of con- 
duct for him. With this sense of her 
friendship—her strong friendship she had 
just called it—Longmore’s soul rose with 
a new flight, and suddenly felt itself 
breathing a clearer air. The words ceased 
to seem a mere bribe to his ardor; they 
were charged with warmth themselves ; 
they were a present happiness. He 
moved rapidly toward her with 2 feeling 
that this was something he might imme- 
diately enjoy. 

They were separated by two-thirds of 
the length of the terrace, and he had to 
pass the drawing-room window. As he 
did so he started with an exclamation. 
Mme. Clairin stood posted there, wateh- 
ing him. Conscious, apparently, that 
she might be suspected of eavesdropping, 
she stepped forward with a smile and 
looked from Longmore to his hostess. 

** Such a t/te-i-téte as that,’’ she said, 
‘one owes no apology for interrupting. 
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One ought to come in for good man- 
ners.”’ 

Mme. de Mauves turned round, but she 
answered nothing. She looked straight 
at Longmore, and her eyes had extraordi- 
nary eloquence. He was not exactly sure, 
indeed, what she meant them to say; but 
they seemed to say plainly something of 
this kind: ** Call it what you will, what 
you have to urge upon me is the thing 
which this woman can best conceive. 
What I ask of you is something she 
can't.’’ They seemed, somehow, to beg 
him to suffer her to be herself’, and to in- 
timate that that self was as little as possi- 
ble like Mme. Clairin. He felt an im- 
mense answering desire not to do any- 
thing which would seem natural to this 
lady. He had laid his hat and cane on 
the parapet of the terrace. He took them 
up, offered his hand to Mme. de Mauves 
with a simple good night, bowed silently 
to Mme. Clairin, and departed. 


VIII. 


He went home, and without lighting 
his candle flung himself on his bed. But 
he got no sleep till morning ; he lay hour 
after hour tossing, thinking, wondering ; 
his mind had never been so active. It 
seemed to him that Euphemia had laid on 
him in those last moments a kind of in- 
spiring charge, and that she had express- 
ed herself almost as largely as if she had 
listened assentingly to an assurance of his 
love. It was neither easy nor delightful 
perfectly to understand her ; but little by 
little her perfect meaning sank into his 
mind and soothed it with a sense of op- 
portunity, which somehow stifled his 
sense of loss. For, to begin with, she 
meant that she could love him in no de- 
gree or contingency, in no imaginable fu- 
ture. This was absolute ; he felt that he 
could alter it no more than he could veil 
with a wish the starry sky he lay gazing 
at through his open window. He won- 
dered what it was, in the background of 
her life, that she grasped so closely: a 
sense of duty, unquenchable to the end? 
a love that no offence could trample out? 
**Good heavens! *’ he thought, ‘‘ is the 
world so rich in the purest pearls of pas- 
sion, that such tenderness as that can be 
wasted forever—poured away without a 


sign into bottomless darkness?’’ Had 
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she, in spite of the loathsome present, 
some precious memory which masked a 
shrinking hope? Was she prepared to 
submit to everything and yet to believe? 
Was it strength, was it weakness, was it 
a vulgar fear, was it conviction, con- 
science, constancy ? 

Longmore sank back with a sigh and 
an oppressive feeling that it was vain to 
guess at such a woman's motives. He 
only felt that those of Mme. de Mauves 
were buried deep in her soul, and that 
they must be of some fine temper, not of a 
base one. He had a dim, overwhelming 
sense of a sort of invulnerable constancy 
being the supreme law of her character— 
a constancy which still found a foothold 
among crumbling ruins. ‘* She has loved 
once,”’ he said to himself as he rose and 
wandered to his window ; ** that’s forever. 
Yes, yes—if she loved again she would be 
common.”’ He stood fora long time look- 
ing out into the starlit silence of the town 
and the forest, and thinking of what life 
would have been if hés constancy had met 
her unpledged. But life was this, now, 
and he must live. It was living keenly 
to stand there with a petition from such 
a woman to resolve. He was not to dis- 
appoint her, he was to justify a concep- 
tion which it had beguiled her weariness 
toshape. Longmore’s imagination swell- 
ed; he threw back his head and seemed to 
be looking fur Mme. de Mauves’s concep- 
tion among the blinking mocking stars. 
But it came to him rather on the mild 
night wind, as it wandered in over the 
housetops, which covered the rest of so 
many heavy human hearts. What she 
asked he felt that she was asking not for 
her own sake (she feared nothing, she 
needed nothing), bet for that of his own 
happiness and his own character. He 
must assent to destiny. Why else was 
he young an‘ strong, intelligent and res- 
olute? He must not give it to her to re- 
proach him with thinking that she had a 
moment's attention for his love—to plead, 
to argue, to break off in bitterness; he 
must see everything from above, her in- 
difference and his own ardor; he must 
prove his strength, he must do the hand- 
some thing; he must decide that the 
handsome thing is to submit to the inev- 
itable, to be supremely delicate, to spare 
her all pain, to stifle his passion, to ask 
no compensation, to depart without delay 
and try to believe that wisdom is its 
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own reward. All this, neither more nor 
less, it was a matter of friendship with 
Mme. de Mauves to expect of him. And 
what should he gain by it? He should 
have pleased her! . . He flung him- 
self on his bed again, fell asleep at last, 
and slept till morning. , 

Before noon the next day he had made 
up his mind that he would leave Saint- 
Germain at once. It seemed easier to 
leave without seeing her, and yet if he 
might ask a grain of ** compensation,”’ it 
would be five minutes face to face with 
her. He passed a restless day. Wher- 
ever he went he seemed to see her stand- 
ing before him in the dusky halo of even- 
ing, and looking at him with an air of 
still negation more intoxicating than the 
most passionate self-surrender. He must 
certainly go, and yet it was hideously 
hard. He compromised and went to Paris 
to spend the rest of the day. He strolled 
along the boulevards and looked at the 
shops, sat awhile in the Tuileries gardens 
and looked at the shabby unfortunates for 
whom this only was nature and summer ; 
but simply felt, as a result of it all, that 
it was a very dusty, dreary, lonely world 
into which Mine. de Mauves was turning 
him away. 

In a sombre mood he made his way back 
to the boulevards and sat down at a table 
on the great plain of hot asphalt, before 
a café. Night came on, the lamps were 
lighted, the tables near him found oecu- 
pants, and Paris began to wear that pecu- 
liar evening look of hers which seems to 
say, in the flare of windows and theatre 
doors, and the muffled rumble of swift- 
rolling carriages, that this is no world for 
you unless you have your pockets lined 
and your scruples drugged. Longmore, 
however, had neither scruples nor de- 
sires ; he looked at the swarming city for 
the first time with an easy sense of repay- 
ing its indifference. Before long a ear- 
riage drove up to the pavement directly 
in front of him, and remained standing 
for several minutes without its oceupant 
getting out. It was one of those neat, 
plain coupés, drawn by a single power- 
ful horse, in which one is apt to imagine 
a pale, handsome woman, buried among 
silk cushions, and yawning as she sees 
the gas lamps glittering in the gutters. 
At last the door opened and out stepped 
M. de Mauves. He stopped and leaned 
on the window for some time, talking 
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in an excited manner to a person with- 
in. At last he gave a nod and the car- 
riage rolled’away. He stood swinging 
his cane and looking up and down the 
boulevard, with the air of a man fum- 
bling, as one may say, with the loose 
change of time. He turned toward the 
eafe and was apparently, for want of 
anything better worth his attention, about 
to seat himself at one of the tables, when 
he perceived Longmore. He wavered an 
instant, and then, without a change in his 
nonchalant gait, strolled toward him with 
a bow and a vague smile. 

It was the first time they had met since 
their encounter in the forest after Long- 
more’s false start for Brussels. Mime. 
Clairin’s revelations, as we may call 
them, had not made the Baron especially 
present to his mind; he had another of- 
fice for his emotions than disgust. But as 
M. de Mauves came toward him he felt 
deep in his heart that he hated him. He 
noticed, however, for the first time, a 
shadow upon the Baron’s cool placidity, 
and his delight at finding that somewhere 
at last the shoe pinched Aim, mingled with 
his impulse to be as provokingly impene- 
trable as possible, enabled him to return 
the other’s greeting with all his own self- 
Possess ion, 

M. de Mauves sat down, and the two 
men looked at each other across the table, 
exchanging formal greetings, which did 
little to make their mutual scrutiny seem 
gracious. Longmore had no reason to 
suppose that the Baron knew of his sis- 
ter’s revelations. He was sure that M. 
de Mauves cared, very little about his 
opinions, and yet he had a sense that 
there was that in his eyes which would 
have made the Baron change color if 
keener suspicion had helped him to read 
it. M. de Mauves did not change color, 
but he looked at Longmore with a half- 
defiant intentness, which betrayed at 
once an irritating memory of the episode 
in the Bois de Boulogne, and such vigi- 
lant curiosity as was natural to a gentle- 
man who had intrusted his ** honor ”’ to 
another gentleman’s magnanimity—or to 
his artlessness. It would appear that 
Longmore seemed to the Baron to possess 
these virtues in rather scantier measure 
than a few days before; for the cloud 
deepened on his face, and he turned away 
and frowned as he lighted a cigar. 

The person in the coupé, Longmore 
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thought, whether or no the same person 
as the heroine of the episode of the Bois 
de Boulogne, was not a source of unalloy- 
ed delight. Longmore had dark blue 
eyes, of admirable lucidity—truth-telling 
eyes which had in his childhood always 
made his harshest taskmasters smile at 
his nursery fibs. An observer watching 
the two men, and knowing something of 
their relations, would certainly have said 
that what he saw in those eyes must not 
a little have puzzled and tormented M. de 
Mauves. They judged him, they mocked 
him, they eluded him, they threatened 
him, they triumphed over him, they treat- 
ed him as no pair of eyes had ever treated 
him. The Baron’s scheme had been to 
make no one happy but himself, and here 
was Longmore already, if looks were to be 
trusted, primed for an enterprise more in- 
spiring than the finest of his own achieve- 
ments. Was this candid young provin- 
cial but a faur bonhomme after all? He 
had puzzled the Baron before, and this 
was once too often. 

M. de Mauves hated to seem preoccu- 
pied, and he took up the evening paper to 
help himself to look indifferent. As he 
glanced over it he uttered some cold 
commonplace on the political situation, 
which gave Longmore an easy opportuni- 
ty of replying by an ironical sally, which 
made him seem for the moment provok- 
ingly at his ease. And yet our hero was 
far from being master of the situation. 
The Baron’s ill humor did him good, as 
far as it pointed to a want of harmony 
with the lady in the coupé, but it dis- 
turbed him sorely as he began to suspect 
that it possibly meant jealousy of him- 
self. It passed through his mind that 
jealousy is a passion with a double face, 
and that in some of its moods it bears a 
plausible likeness to affection. It recur- 
red to him painfully that the Baron might 
grow ashamed of his proposed ‘* arrange- 
ment’’ with his wife, and he felt that it 
would be far more tolerable in the future 
to think of his continued turpitude than 
of his repentance. The two men sat for 
half an hour exchanging meagre small 
talk, the Baron feeling a nervous need of 
playing the spy, and Longmore indulging 
a merciless relish of his discomfort. The 


frigid interview was broken however by 
the arrival of a friend of M. de Mauves— 
a tall, pale, consumptive-looking dandy, 
who filled the air with the odor of helio- 
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trope. He looked up and down the bou- 
levard wearily, examined the Baron's toi- 
let from head to foot, then surveyed his 
own in the same fashion, and at last an- 
nounced languidly that the Duchess was 
in town! M de Mauves must come with 
him to call; she had abused him dread- 
fully a couple of evenings befure—a sure 
sign she wanted to see him. 

**T depend upon you,” said M. de 
Mauves’s friend with an infantine drawl, 
** to put her en ¢rain.”’ 

M. de Mauves resisted, and protested 
that he was d'une humeur massacrante ; 
but at last he allowed himself to be drawn 
tu his feet, and stood looking irresolutely 
—awkwardly for M. de Mauves—at Long- 
more. “ You'll excuse me,”’ he said dry- 
ly; ** you, too, probably, have occupation 
for the evening?”’ 

**None but to catch my train,’’ Long- 
more answered, looking at his watch. 

* Ah, you gd back to Saint-Germain ?”’ 

Tn half an hour.”’ 

M. de Mauves seemed on the point of 
disengaging himself from his companion’s 
arm, which was locked in hisown; but on 
the latter uttering some persuasive mur- 
mur, he lifted his hat formally and turn- 
ed away. 

Longmore packed his trunk the next 
day with dogged hervism and wandered 
off to the terrace, to try and beguile the 
restlessness with which he waited for 
evening; for he wished to see Mme. de 
Mauves for the last time at the hour of 
long shadows and pale pink-reflected 
lights, as he had almost always seen her. 
Destiny, however, took no account of 
this mild plea for poetic justice; it was 
his fortune to meet her on the terrace 
sitting under a tree, alone. It was an 
hour when the place was almost empty ; 
the day was warm, but as he took his 
place beside her a light breeze stirred the 
leafy edges on the broad circle of shadow 
in which shesat. She looked at him with 
candid anxiety, and he immediately told 
her that he should leave Saint-Germain 
that evening—that he must bid her good- 
by. Her eye expanded and brightened 
for a moment as he spoke; but she said 
nothing and turned her glance away 
toward distant Paris, as it lay twinkling 
and flashing through its hot exhalations. 
**T have a request to make of you,” he 
added : * that you think of me as a man 
who has felt much and cluimed little.” 
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She drew a long breath, which almost 
suggested pain. ** I can’t think of you 
as unhappy. It’s impussible. You've a 
life to lead, you’ve duties, talents, and 
interests. I shall hear of your career. 
And then,’’ she continued after a pause 
and with the deepest seriousness, ** one 
can’t be unhappy through having a bet- 
ter opinion of a friend, instead of a 
worse.” 

For a moment he failed toe understand 
her. ‘* Do you mean that there can be 
varying degrees in my opinion of you ?”’ 

She rose and pushed away her chair. 
**T mean,”’ she said quickly, ‘* that it’s 
better to have done nothing in bitterness 
—nothing in passion.’’ And she began 
to walk. 

Longmore followed her, without an- 
swering. Bat he took off his hat and 
with his pocket-handkerchief wiped his 
forehead. ‘* Where shall you go? what 
shall you do? ’’ he asked at last, abruptly. 

** Do? Ishall do as I’ve always done 
—except perhaps that I shail go for awhile 
to Auvergne.”’ 

**T shall go to America. I have done 
with Europe for the present.”’ 

She glanced at himas he walked be- 
side her after he had spoken these words, 
and then bent her eyes for a long time on 
the ground. At last, seeing that she 
was going fur, she stopped and put out 
her hand. ‘* Good-by,”’ she said ; ‘* may 
you have all the happiness you deserve ! ”’ 

He took her hand and looked at her, 
but something was passing in him that 
made it impossible to return her hand’s 
light pressure. Something of infinite 
value was floating past him, and he had 
taker an oath not to raise a finger to stop 
it. It was borne by the strong current 
of the world’s great life and not of his 
own small one. Mme. de Mauves disen- 
gaged her hand, gathered her shawl, and 
smiled at him almost as you would do at 
a child you should wish to encourage. Sev- 
eral moments later he was still standing 
watching her receding figure. When it 
had disappeared, he shook himself, walk- 
ed rapidly back to his hotel, and without 
waiting for the evening train paid his 
bill and departed. 

Later in the day M. de Mauves came 
into his wife’s drawing-room, where she 
sat waiting to be summoned to dinner. 
He was dressed with a scrupulous fresh- 
ness which seemed to indicate an inten- 
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tion of dining out. He walked up and 
down for some moments in silence, then 
rang the bell for a servant, and went out 
into the hall tomeet him. He ordered the 
carriage to take him to the station, paused 
a moment with his hand on the knob of the 
dvor, dismissed the servant angrily as the 
latter lingered observing him, reéntered 
the drawing-room, resumed his restless 
walk, and at last stepped abruptly before 
his wife, who had taken up a_ book. 
** May I ask the favor,’’ he said with evi- 
dent effort, in spite of a forced smile of 
easy courtesy, ** of having a question an- 
swered?”’ 

** It’s a favor I never refused,’? Mme. 
de Mauves replied. 

** Very true. Do you expect this even- 
ing a visit from Mr. Longmore? ”’ 

**Mr. Longmore,”’ said his wife, ‘‘ has 
left Saint-Germain.”” M. de Mauves 
started and his smile expired. ‘* Mr. 
Longmore,”’ his wife continued, “ has 
gone to America.”’ 

M. de Mauves stared a moment, flushed 
deeply, and turned away. ‘Then recover- 
ing himsel(— - Had anything happened ?”’ 
he asked. ‘* Had he a sudden call?” 

Bat his question received no answer. 
At the same moment the servant threw 
open the door and announced dinner ; 
Mme. Clairin rustled in, rubbing her 
white hands, Mme. de Mauves passed si- 
lently into the dining-room, and he stood 
frowning and wondering. Before long he 
went out upon the terrace and continued 
his uneasy walk. At the end of a quarter 
of an hour the servant came to inform 
him that the carriage was at the door. 
** Send it away,”’ he said curtly. ‘‘ I shall 
not use it.”’ When the ladies had half 
finished dinner he went in and joined 
them, with a formal apology to his wife 
for his tardiness. 

The dishes were brought back, but he 
hardly tasted them; on the other hand, 
he drank a great deal of wine. There 
was little talk; what there was was sup- 
plied by Mme. Clairin. Twice she saw 
her brother's eyes fixed on her own, over 
his wine-glass, with a piercing, ques- 
tioning glance. She replied by an eleva- 
tion of the eyebrows, which did the office 
of a shrug of the shoulders. M. de 
Mauves was left alone to finish his wine ; 
he sat over it for more than an hour, and 
let the darkness gather about him. At 
last the servant came in with a letter and 
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lighted a candle. The letter was a tele- 
gram, which M. de Mauves, when he had 
read it, burnt at the candle. After five 
minutes’ meditation, he wrote a message 
on the back of a visiting-card and gave it 
to the servant to carry to the office. The 
man knew quite as much as his master 
suspected about the lady to whom the 
message was addressed ; but its contents 
puzzled him; they consisted of the single 
word ‘* Impossible.’’ As the evening 
passed without her brother reappearing 
in the drawing-room, Mme. Clairin came 
to him where he sat, by his solitary can- 
dle. He took no notice of her presence 
for some time ; but he was the one per- 
son to whom she allowed this license. At 
last, speaking in a peremptory tone, 
‘The American has gone home at an 
hour’s notice,”’ he said. ‘ What doves it 
mean ?”’ 

Mme. Clairin now gave free play to the 
shrug she had been obliged to suppress 
atthe table. ‘It means that I have a 
sister-in-law whom I haven’t the honor 
to understand.” 

He said nothing more, and silently al- 
lowed her to depart, as if it had been her 
duty to provide him with an explanation 
and he was disgusted with her levity. 
When she had gone, he went into the 
garden and walked up and down, smok- 
ing. He saw his wife sitting alone on 
the terrace, but remained below strolling 
along the narrow paths) He remained a 
long time. It became late and Mme. de 
Mauves disappeared. Toward midnight 
he dropped upon a bench tired, with a 
kind of angry sigh. It was sinking into 
his mind that he, too, did not understand 
Mwme. Clairin’s sigter-in-law. 

Longmore was obliged to wait a week 
in London fora ship. It was ver} hot, and 
he went out fora day to Richmond. In 
the garden of the hotel at which he dined 
he met his friend Mrs. Draper, who was 
staying there. She made eager inquiry 
about Mme. de Mauves, but Longmore 
at first, as they sat looking out at the 
famous view of the ‘Thames, parried 
her questions and confined himself to 
small talk. At last she said she was 
afraid he had something to conceal ; 
whereupon, after a pause, he asked her 
if she remembered recommending him, in 
the letters she sent to him at Saint-Ger- 
main, to draw the sadness from her 
friend's smile. ‘* The last T saw of her 
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was her smile,”’ said he—‘‘ when I bade 
her good-by.”’ 

‘+ ] remember urging you to ‘ console’ 
her,’’ Mrs. Draper answered, ‘‘and I 
wondered afterwards whether—a model 
of discretion as you are—I hadn't given 
you rather foolish advice.”’ 

** She has her consolation in herself,’’ 
he said; ‘‘ she needs none that any one 
else can offer her. That’s for troubles 
for which—be it more, be it less—our 
own folly has to answer. Mume. de 
Mauves hasn’t a grain of folly left.” 

‘“*Ah, don’t say that! ’’ murmured 
Mrs. Draper. ‘‘ Justa little folly is very 
graceful.”’ 

Longmore rose to go, with a quick 
nervous movement. ‘* Don’t talk of 
grace,’’ he said, ** till vou have measured 
her reason.”’ 

For two yeers after his return to Amer- 
ica he heard nothing of Mme. de Mauves. 
That he thought of her intently, con- 
stantly, I need hardly say: most people 
wondered why such a clever young man 
should not ‘* devote’ himself to some- 
thing ; but to himself he seemed absorb- 
ingly occupied. He never wrote to her ; 
he believed that she preferred it. At 
last he heard that Mrs. Draper had come 
home, and he immediately called on her. 
** Of course,’’ she said after the first 
greetings, ‘‘ you are dying for news of 
Mme. de Mauves. Prepare yourself for 
something strange. I heard from her 
two or three times during the year after 
your return. She left Saint-Germain and 
went to live in the country, on some old 
property of her husband’s. She wrote me 
very kind little notes, but I felt somehow 
that—in spite of what you said about 
* consolation ’—they were the notes of a 
very sad woman. The only advice I could 
have given her was to leave her wretch 
of a hushand and come back to her own 
land and her own people. But this I 
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didn’t feel free to do, and yet it made me 
so miserable not to be able to help her that 
I preferred to let our correspondence die a 
natural death. I had no news of her for 
a year. Last summer, however, I met 
at Vichy a clever young Frenchman whom 
I accidentally learned to be a friend of 
Euphemia’s lovely sister-in-law, Mme. 
Clairin. I lost no time in asking him 
what he knew about Mme. de Mauves— 
a countrywoman of mine and an old 
friend. ‘I congratulate you on possess- 
ing her friendship,’ he answered. ‘ That’s 
the charming little woman who killed 
her husband.’ You may imagine that I 
promptly asked for an explanation, and 
he proceeded to relate to me what he call- 
ed the whole story. M. de Mauves had 
Sait quelques folies, which his wife had 
taken absurdly to heart. He had repent- 
ed and asked her forgiveness, which she 
had inexorably refused. She was very 
pretty, and severity, apparently, suited 
her stylé; for whether or no her husband 
had been in love with her before, he fell 
madly in love with her now. He was the 
proudest man in France, but he had beg- 
ged her on his knees to be readmitted to 
favor. Allin vain! She was stone, she 
was ice, she was outraged virtue. People 
noticed a great change in him: he gave 
up society, ceased to care for anything, 
looked shockingly. One fine day they 
learned that he had blown out his brains. 
My friend had the story of course from 
Me. Clairin.”’ 

Longmore was strongly moved, and his 
first impulse after he had recovered his 
somposure was to return immediately to 
Europe. But several years have passed, 
and he still lingers at home. The truth 
is, that in the midst of all the ardent ten- 
derness of his memory of Mme. de Mauves, 
he has become conscious of a singular 
feeling, for which Awe would be hardly 
too strong & name. 

Henry James, Jr. 
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OWARD the close of the sixteenth 
century an old man, Veit Bach by 
name, left his home in Presburg, Hunga- 
ry, and wended his way to Thuringia, in 
order there to end his days in peace, and 
—for he was a Lutheran—undisturbed by 
religious persecution. He found a home 
in the village of Wechmar, in Gotha, and 
there pursued his trade, that of a baker, 
until hisdeath. He wasa lover of music, 
and noted for his skill upon the lute, and 
it was his wont to take his instrument 
with him to the mill, and there to play 
during the grinding of the meal. He 
was an honest, conscientious, humble old 
man, and probably never once during tlie 
quiet hours he spent alone in his mill, 
his lute upon his knee, while the sound 
of the dropping meal and running water 
formed a sweet accompaniment to the 
sweeter sounds he drew from its strings, 
did he dream that his posterity would be 
illustrious and his name immortal. Yet 
so it was; for he was the founder of a 
family which achieved greater distinction 
in the profession of music than any single 
family has ever achieved in any depart- 
ment of science, art, or literature—a dis- 
tinction which culminated a century later 
in the glory of the greatest organist the 
world has ever seen, the king of contra- 
puntists, and, George Frederick Handel 
not excepted, the very flower and rose 
of sacred composers—Johann Sebastian 
Bach. 

He was the fifth in descent from Veit 
Bach, and long before his birth the Bachs 
were famous throughout the length and 
breadth of Germany, and the term Bach- 
ist was applied to all lovers of music. 
Though many Bachs were composers be- 
fure Johann Sebastian, unhappily few of 
their compositions have been preserved. 
Johann Christoph, however, who was 
undoubtedly the most gifted Bach of the 
generation preceding Sebastian, has left 
several motets, arias, and cantatas of re- 
markable heauty, showing great original- 
ity of cenception and a deep knowledge 
of counterpoint. He wasa good and gen- 
tle as well as famous man, and the deep 
affection existing between himself and his 


twin brother, Johann Ambrosius (the 
father of Johann Sebastian) is said in 
the words of the old family chronicle to 
have been ‘‘a gracious wonder for all no- 
ble lords and the rest of the world.” 
Jvhann Ambrosius was court and city 
musician at Eisenach, and a man of con- 
siderable repute, pure in life and simple 
in habits, as the Bachs always were. 
While a singularly gifted, they were at 
the same time an honest and simple- 
hearted race, sincere and enthusiastic in 
their devotion to their darling art, ambi- 
tious to do their best by it, and ambitious 
of very little beyond. The tie of family 
affection which bound.them together was 
peculiarly strong and tender, the more 
so, doubtless, for the perfect unity of aim 
and sentiment which existed among them ; 
and as they were scattered all over Ger- 
many, it was their custom to have a family 
meeting once a year. The place of meet- 
ing was usually either Erfurt, Eisenach, 
or Cronstadt, and thither on the appointed 
day flocked all the Bachs, big and little, 
from all parts of Germany. The festival 
began with the singing of a choral, gen- 
erally composed for the occasion by one 
of the family. Then followed folk songs, 
and then extemporized songs in chorus, 
strongly tinged with the broad and some- 
what coarse humor of the time. They 
called these extempore part songs ‘* Quod- 
libets,’’ and not only found them very 
amusing themselves, but managed to make 
them amusing to outsiders as well. Af- 
terward the different members of the fam- 
ily (they were all at this time either choir 
singers, organists, or court and city ma- 
sicians) severally exhibited their skill, 
either vocal or instrumental; and the fes- 
tival concluded as it began, with a choral. 
The old family chronicle mentions many 
such, and not a single cloud of envy or 
misconception or disagreement ever seems 
to have darkened the calin heaven of peace 
and friendship which brooded over these 
meetings. 

Such was the circle into which Johann 
Sebastian, third son of Johann Ambrosius 
Bach, was born at Eisenach on the third 
of March, 1685. No signs or wonders 
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heralded the birth of the mighty master, 
no eager, tender, anxious welcome await- 
ed him. His parents were poor and toil- 
worn, his birth brought them another 
mouth to fill, and that was all. His 
mother—of whom we know nothing but 
that she was his mother—went early to 
her rest; his father followed in a few 
years, when the little Sebastian was but 
ten years old, leaving him to the care of 
his eldest brother, Christoph, then organ- 
ist at Ohrdorff. From that hour began 
the discipline which moulded one of the 
finest characters on record. Christoph 
continued Johann’s musical education, 
already begun by his father, and instruct- 
ed him faithfully in the practice of the 
harpsichord and organ, and in the theory 
of counterpoint. Long, thorough, and 
severe as these lessons were, they failed 
to satisfy the insatiable appetite of the lit- 
tle Sebastian, who, discovering that Chris- 
toph had in his possession a manuscript 
copy of the works of Frohberger, Fis- 
cher, Kerl, Pachelbl, Burtehude, Bruhns, 
Béhm, etc., implored to be admitted 
to a nearer view of these treasures. His 
entreaties, however, were vain; but the 
determined little artist was not to be so 
discouraged, and at night, when all the 
family were asleep, he used to steal from 
his little bed, and, dragging the precious 
roll through the lattice door of the case 
which contained it, carry it to his room, 
and there, laying it on the window seat, 
copy it by the light of the moon. He 
completed his copy after six months of 
hard labor—an almost appalling task for 
so young a child, when we take into con- 
sideration the fact that it was performed 
in the hours devoted to sleep ; and as the 
picture rises before us of the lonely, 
brave, indomitable boy, thus persever- 
ing, night after night, no matter how 
weary, cold, or hungry, upheld by a pas- 
sionate love and enthusiasm for his art, 
we could almost weep to know that the 
copy was scarcely finished when the piti- 
less Christoph discovered and confiscated 
it on the spot, administering the while to 
his poor little brother a severe reprimand 
and as severe a punishment for disobe- 
dience. In vain did the little Sebastian 
beseech him to relent ; he was inexorable, 
and only after his death, a year later, did 
he recover his copy. With this death 
came freedom for Sebastian, and some of 
the pains and responsibilities of freedom 
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as well, for he was thenceforward with- 
out home or protector in the world. 

Armed with his precious roll of manu- 
script, and with no other fortune but a 
lovely soprano voice, he set out the day 
after his brother’s funeral for Liineburg, 
where he found a situation as sopranist 
in the choir of the Michael gymnasium. 
Mizler* says that not long after his ad- 
mission to the gymnasium he happened 
one morning during the practice to hear 
the lower octave, and that he was so fas- 
cinated by the sound, that for eight days 
he would do nothing but speak or sing in 
it, and thereby lost his beautiful voice. 
This anecdote, however, is not very well 
authenticated, but it is well known that 
he spent three years at Liineburg, study- 
ing the organ and harpsichord, and play- 
ing on the violin in his spare hours. He 
pursued his studies on this instrument to 
a very great extent, with how much suc- 
cess his magnificent compositions for it 
will attest. The intervals of this labori- 
ous student life were filled by some em- 
ployment which served to supply him 
with absolute necessaries. Of luxuries— 
happily for him—he knew nothing. He 
did not confine himself, however, solely 
to te instruction given at the school in 
Liineburg. Already he was bent upon 
making the most of the talents God had 
given him ; and he spent all his spare mo- 
ments at Hamburg, then the centre of mu- 
sical cultivation in Germany, and twenty- 
five miles distant from Liineburg. His 
journeys to Hamburg were always made on 
foot, and often fasting; but his life from 
his earliest to his latest years was a no- 
ble example of the great truth that they 
who love their art *‘ with a pure heart 
fervently ’’ are willing to suffer all things 
for its sake. He little recked hunger, or 
cold, or weariness, so that he might win 
the knowledge he coveted, and thus early 
illustrated by his practice maxims which 
he was fond of impressing upon his 
scholars, ‘* never to spare themselves,”’ 
and ‘‘ never to neglect to study the mas- 
ters of their own century.’ 

His opportunities in this respect were 
rare. As we have said, Hamburg was 
then the centre of musical cultivation in 
Germany, and drew, like a magnet, emi- 


* Lorenz Mizler, doctor of philosophy and med- 
icine, and a famous mathematician. He was 
Bach's pupil in music, and one of his most in- 
telligent critics, 
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nent musicians from all parts of Europe. 
It was the home of the opera tco; but 
that was not its chief attraction to 
Johann Sebastian Bach. Already he had 
chosen his part, and turning from the 
glitter of the stage to the shadow of the 
church, he devoted himself to the study of 
the great organists who were then the 
gloryofGermany. Reinke, whose renown 
asanorganist is second only to that of Bach 
himself, was then in the zenith of his fame, 
and many a blissful hour did the gifted boy 
spend, hidden—for Reinke was chary of 
revealing the secrets of his practice to an 
intelligent ear—in the duskiest recesses 
of the Katherinen Kirche, while fugue 
and motet and requiem pealed forth in 
glorious succession under the hand of the 
mighty master. ‘These were the intensest 
joys of Bach’s childhood, but the poor 
little fellow was often forced to purchase 
them by acute physical discomfort, as he 
had no friends in Hamburg to provide 
him with food or lodging. 

On one occasion, as he was hurrying 
back to Liineburg after a long, studious, 
and dinnerless day, he halted at a road- 
side inn from whence issued a most ap- 
petizing odor, and anxiously examined 
his purse in the hope that some forgotten 
coinmightturn up. Alas! it was empty ; 
but as he stood looking at it disconso 
late, the window above him opened, a 
voice called his attention in a singularly 
winning tone, and two herrings’ heads 
were thrown out. At the sight of this 
delicacy, so much esteemed in Liineburg 
and its environs, his mouth watered. He 
eagerly picked them up, and was further 
delighted by finding a Danish ducat in 
the mouth of each herring, so that he 
was not only enabled to make a sumptu- 
ous meal, but shortly after to undertake 
a journey under more favorable auspices 
than usual. He never knew who his 
kind-hearted benefactor was. 

Between Liineburg, Hamburg, and 
Zelle, where the reigning duke kept a 
band who played in the Freneh style, his 
student years rolled rapidly away, unti!, 
in his eighteenth year, he obtained, 
through the influence of his family, the 
position of violinist in the ducal chapel 
of Weimar. A year later he was made 
organist of the new church at Arnstadt, 
a post which had already been oceupied 
by three Buchs in succession. The organ 
was magnificent, and his duties happily 
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not so absorbing as to prevent his giving 
a great deal of his time to study, being 
simply divine service on Sunday from 
eight to ten, prayers on Monday, and ser- 
vice on Thursday from seven to nine. 
Bach was, even at this early date, a fine 
organist, and from the first day of his ar- 
rival his playing attracted attention and 
admiration. Hissalary was small, ridic- 
ulously small according to our modern 
ideas ; but genius needs not an enervating 
system, and these hardships were good 
for him. In those quiet days he had 
leisure to pursue thestudy of counterpoint, 
in the profound knowledge of which he 
has no rival. Wedo not know who was 
his master in this science after he left 
Liineburg; in all probability he had 
none, but drew the essential rules from his 
close study of the old masters, to which 
he applied himself day after day, thereby 
rejecting the pleasures and gayeties in 
which youth delights. There is some- 
thing heroic in the way in which this 
boy-—he was then only nineteen—applied 
himself to his work, never swerving from 
his duty or faltering in it fora moment 
Night after night he sat up, practising 
what he had written during the day. A 
few of these early compositions remain, 
and, though marked by a certain sub- , 
serviency to the stilted and formal style 
then in vogue, bear equal evidence of an 
original and powerful genius. He com- 
posed at this time some really beautiful 
chorals for the use of his choir at Arn- 
stadt, and was in all respects thoroughly 
devoted to the duties of his position, and 
very conscientious in training his choir, 
who in the main did credit to his teach- 
ing, though it is related of them that 
sometimes they, as well as the strangers 
who might be in the Katherinen Kirche, 
were so carried away by his marvellous 
playing that they forgot to take up their 
parts at the proper moment. There is a 
curious old memorial extant, from the 
principal men of the church, which sets 
forth in quaint and stilted phrase their 
complaint ‘* that the Herr Bach sometimes 
permits himself to be so carried away by 
his fancy that the singers are cor founded 
thereby, and sing not as they should, to 
the great disrespect and prostitution of 
the sacred service.”’ Bach humbly beg- 
ged pardon, and promised to restrain his 
fancy ; but the ** imprisoned god within ”’ 
proved again and again too strong for 
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him, and reprimand followed reprimand. 
The choir themselves, unaccustomed to 
the amount of labor the young Kapell- 
meister exacted from them, and finding 
it really difficult to sing to his florid ac- 
companiments, lodged bitter complaints 
against him, which were taken up by the 
parish authorities, and for a short time 
quite a storm of disapprobation and re- 
buke raged round him. In the midst of 
it, Bach was seized with an intense de- 
sire to hear Diedrich Burtehude, organist 
of the Marien Kirche at Liibeck, a man 
whose fame had attracted Handel there 
the year before. Prompt to act, and 
never much intimidated by reproof, he lost 
no time in laying his request before the 
consistory, and in the winter of 1705 
received permission to take a vacation of 
four weeks. He departed at once, alone 
and on foot, and was amply rewarded for 
the fatigues and discomforts of his jour- 
ney, by finding that Burtehude’s playing 
surpassed his fondest anticipations; he 
staid on, enraptured, week after week, 
until, alas! three months elapsed, and a 
severe and well-merited reprimand was 
the only greeting which awaited him on 
his return home, though it was admitted 


alike by choir, consistory, and congre- 
gation, that he played more magnificently 


than ever. It may be doubted, indeed, 
whether the honest burghers of Arnstadt 
fully appreciated their good fortune in 
the waves of glorious harmony which 
poured weekly into their ears; for per- 
petual rebukes were Bach’s portion in 
those days—rebukes which did not alarm 
him much, or prevent him from introduc- 
ing a female into his choir, an innovation 
which mightily scandalized the good peo- 
ple of Arnstadt. Loud and deep were 
their complaints upon this point, and 
very coolly, and, it must be admitted, not 
over graciously, were they received by 
Bach, who, when asked why he had not 
communicated his intentions to the con- 
sistory before he ventured upon such 
an unheard-of step, replied briefly ‘* that 
a female voice was imperatively needed 
in the choir at that time, and that he had 
communicated his intentions to one of the 
men in authority.’’ Not another word 
could he be induced to utter on the sub- 
ject, and in time opposition died away 
and he was left the undisputed manage- 
ment of the choir. 

At the age of twenty-three he married 
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at Darnheim, on the 7th of October, his 
cousin, Maria Barbara Bach, by whom he 
had eight children, His life with her 
seems to have been a singularly peaceful 
and happy one, until closed by her sudden 
death at Gotha sume years later. Almost 
simultaneously with his marriage, he re- 
ceived the position of organist at Mil- 
haus, and there produced one of the finest 
of his earlier compositions—a motet for 
church music, which shows genius of a 
very high order. It was at Miihihaus, 
too, that he first began the career of in- 
structor, a career in which he labored 
unremittingly, and with unexampled suc- 
cess, up to a few days before his death. 
Among his first pupils was J. M. Schu- 
bart, who was only five years younger 
than Bach himself. He instructed him 
on the clavier and organ and in the 
theory of counterpoint, and Schubart was 
so devoted to him that he followed him 
to Weimar, and remained there several 
years as his pupil and an inmate of his 
house. The famous J. Caspar Vogler 
was another of Bach’s pupils, and es- 
teemed by him as his best. In after 
years Vogler ranked as an organist sec- 
ond only to his illustrious master. Bach’s 
married life, as we have said, was a happy 
one; but its early years were marked by a 
severe struggle with poverty, as his lim- 
ited salary did not afford him sufficient 
means of living; and he very gladly and 
gratefully accepted the position of chief 
organistat Weimar. Some time previous 
he had applied in vain for the same posi- 
tion at Halle, and it was at the request 
of the pastor there that he composed the 
famous and sublime cantata, ‘* Ich hatte 
viel Bekiimmerniss in meinem Herzen.’’ 
His life at Weimar flowed on calmly 
and quietly, and he esteemed himself 
most happy in that especial facilities were 
afforded him for the perfecting of his 
ideal—a faultless church service. Long 
before had he taken for his motto, ‘* To 
the sole glory of God and the good of 
mankind ’’—which sentence may be found 
inscribed on all his manuscript composi- 
tions. Nor was it an empty one. To 
Bach’s eternal honor be it spoken, that 
never once throughout the vast range of 
his secular compositions did he furnish 
music for an immoral or an unworthy 
purpose. No vile earthly damps obscured 
for one moment the sacred flame which 


God had lighted in hissoul. Pure, vivid, 
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and upward tending, it burned through a 
long life, during which he never faltered 
in the noble task he had assigned himself. 
No man has ever lived who has produced 
so large a mass of sacred music as he, 
and year by year the musical world are 
becoming more and more deeply convinced 
of the inestimable value of his glorious 
compositions. 

In the common and worldly sense of 
the term Bach was not ambitious; his 
aims were too pure, his love of music too 
profound, to permit him tospend his time 
or talents in the seeking of mere idle 
fame ; but nevertheless his renown in- 
creased steadily, though gradually, and 
at the close of the year 1717 a signal tri- 
umph awaited him. At that time Mar- 
chand, the famous French pianist and 
organist, the darling of Louis XV., and 
so spoiled by prosperity that he honestly 
believed himself what others as honestly 
believed him to be, the greatest musician in 
the world, came into Germany fully con- 
vinced that no musician would there be 
found who could compete with him. 
The concert master of the chapel royal 
of Frederick Augustus [., however—one 
Jean Valerius by name—knew and ap- 
preciated Bach’s ability, and invited him 
tv Dresden to compete with Marchand, 
confident that he would not betray the 
honor of Germany into foreign hands. 
The place of contest was to be a concert 
in the royal palace. It was opened by 
Marchand with variations in Couperin’s 
style on a well-known French air, and 
he displayed in the unfolding of his theme 
so much science, coupled with such de- 
licacy of touch and fire and brilliancy of 
execution, that the audience were charm- 
ed, and a storm of applause broke out as 
he concluded, in which none joined more 
heartily than the young and comparative- 
ly unknown organist who stood behind 
his chair. When Bach’s turn came to 
play, he placed himself at the harpsichord 
amid a general and discouraging silence, 
and after a masterly prelude, took the 
theme which Marchand had used, and 
worked it up into twelve beautiful varia- 
tions in a manner which showed so pro- 
found a knowledge of counterpoint, such 
amuzing richness of fancy, and such splen- 
dor of execution, that the audience were 
scarcely more delighted than astounded ; 
and when he concluded, amid a thunder 
of applause and repeated bravos, the ver- 
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dict was decided and unanimous that 
never had musician played as he did. 
The next day Bach forwarded a courteous 
note to Marchand inviting him w a fur- 
ther trial of skill. Marchand accepted 
the invitation, and the King, who had 
been present at the first concert, and was 
deeply interested in the final result of the 
competition between the two artists, se- 
lected the time ard place. On the ap- 
pointed evening a large and brilliant au- 
dience assembled at the palace of the 
Count von Flemming. Precisely at the 
proper moment Bach entered and quietly 
took his place; but where was Marchand? 
After an hour had elapsed a messenger 
was despatched to his lodgings to sum- 
mon him, who presently returned, an- 
nouncing, to the surprise of all present, 
that M. Marchand had left Dresden at 
daybreak. Bach’s triumph, theretore, 
was tacitly granted, and at the King’s 
desire he placed himself at the harpsi- 
chord, and played for upwards of an 
hour, amid general expressions of admi- 
ration and astonishment, receiving at the 
close of his performance the special thanks 
of the King, and a purse containing a 
hundred louis. Burney says of this con- 
test, that ‘as it was Pompey’s glory to 
have been conquered only by Caesar, so it 
was Marchand’s to have been rivalled 
only by Bach.”’ 

In the same year—destined to be an 
eventful one for Bach—he composed for 
the centennial festival of the Reforma- 
tion one of his finest cantatas, and at 
the close of the year was appointed 
** court and castle ’’ organist to Ludwig 
of Gotha, a prince who, only five years 
Bach’s junior, was an enthusiast in 
music, und became his devoted friend. 
The old organ on which Bach first played 
at Gutha still stands in the quaint, rock- 
hewn church; but its glory is departed, 
and it is no longer used for any nobler 
purpose than the practising of the semi- 
narists. What grand melodies it once 
gave forth under that master hand! 
That hand was dust long years ago, but 
some faint far-off echoes of the mighty 
harmonies it used to invoke seem to lin- 
ger still about these dusty ill-used keys. 
The six years which Bach spent at Gotha, 
though less fruitful in the production of 
compositions, were far from unimportant 
in other respects. Up to this time he 
had been a hard student. He had thor- 
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oughly mastered the science of harmony, 
and had perfected his technique to such 
an extent that he was really a master. 
He was now fortunate in having an op- 
portunity to display and thereby further 
develop his genius and skill, in the pres- 
ence of a singularly cultivated and en- 
thusiastic public. He was a great favor- 
ite apparently with the royal family, for 
only a year after his arrival in Gotha we 
find in the register of the castle chapel a 
mention of the baptism of one of his sons, 
who had as sponsors princes and prin- 
cesses. Ludwig especially honored him, 
doing all in his power to make his position 
an easy and agreeable one, and frequently 
taking him with him on his journeys. 
Once, after a longer absence than usu- 
al, Bach returned to find his wile, the 
cherished companion of thirteen happy 
and toilsome years, dead and buried. Un- 
happily the records of this period of his 
life are so scanty that we know nothing 
but the bare fact that she died after a 
brief illness, and was buried in the castle 
chapel. Whether he mourned her deep- 
ly we do not know ; certainly he did not 
mourn her long, for eighteen months later 
he married, in the same chapel beneath 
which slept the wife of his youth, Anna 
Magdalena Wulkens, daughter of the 
trumpeter of the Duke of Weisenfeld. 
Of this wife, the darling of Bach’s prime, 
and the faithful companion of his later 
years, we know enough to be sure that 
their union was singularly happy. She 
was young (only twenty years old at the 
time of her marriage), and tradition says 
lovely. She was an accomplished soprano 
singer, and must have had rather an ex- 
ceptional talent for music generally, for 
she became Bach’s pupil immediately af- 
ter her marriage, and in after years was 
able to render him very essential assist- 
ance in copying and transcribing music. 
Evidently she was in full sympathy with 
her illustrious husband, and it is a pretty 
picture which has come down to us from 
the fast receding past, of the interior of 
their modest home at Gotha, where the 
young wife and the two gifted elder sons 
of Bach gathered round him as he sat at 
his harpsichord, dispensing wisdom to all 
three alike. Nor was his care of the mu- 
sical education of his wife limited to this 
oral instruction. He taught her thorough 
bass, and wrote out the rules for her with 
his own hand; and there is in the royal 
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library of Berlin a manuscript book of his 
writings, containing twenty-four pieces 
for the harpsichord, and a fantasia for the 
organ, bearing on the fly leaf the initials 
of his wife, with the date 1722, a year af- 
ter their marriage, and another manu- 
script book, bound in green leather, and 
with a gold clasp, and the initials A. M. 
B. in gilt letters on the back. This book, 
the binding of which must have been a 
very costly offering for Bach's slender 
purse, bears date three years later, and 
contains easy pieces for the clavier, pre- 
ludes, allemandes, rondos, correntes, mu- 
settes, suites, marches, etc.—in all forty- 
six pieces, among which is the well- 
known and lovely prelude in C major No. 
1 of the ** Well-tempered Clavier,’’ two 
suites francaises, and several chorals and 
songs, among the latter one exquisite air 
beginning, 
With thy dear hand enclasped in mine, 
Death's coming could not fright me. 

Further on are two more love songs, the 
words to all written in Sebastian Bach’s 
odd but legible hand. It is barely possi- 
ble that the words of the songs are also by 
him. ‘There is indeed no evidence to the 
contrary, except that it is not known that 
he ever wrote poetry. The tune of all the 
songs is the same; they are evidently ad- 
dressed by a husband to his wife, and the 
same spirit of tender, passionate devotion, 
and of deep happiness in returned affec- 
tion, breathes through them all. On the 
last leaf of this volume is a rhyme in 
Bach’s hand, addressed to his wife. It 
has little value as a poem, but a great 
deal as a proof of his love for her; and it 
is pleasant and touching to see how, in 
the midst of his hard-working life, he 
found time for these tender little courte- 
sies of love. As often happens, the choice 
of his maturer years was the true one, and 
the accord between him and his young 
wife was perfect. Thirteen children were 
the fruit of this union, among them 
Johann Christoph Friedrich, the so-called 
Biickeburger Bach, and Johann Chris- 
tian, the English Bach. 

Shortly afier hi®second marriage Bach 
made a journey to Hamburg in order to 
see for the last time the great Reinke, 
then a hundred years old. During this 
visit he played several times in public, 
and on one memorable occasion before a 
vast audience in the Katherinen Kirche, 
when Reinke, still in the full possession 
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of all his faculties, was present. After 
Bach had played for sume time he took as 
a theme, in obedience to Reinke’s desire, 
the air of the choral, ‘* By the waters of 
Babylon we sat duwn and wept.’’ As he 
proceeded to develop this in long and mas- 
terly variations, old Reinke raised his 
white head, and listened with intense and 
increasing eagerness; and as the last 
grand chord died away, he rose from his 
seat, and tottering to the organ, gathered 
his young brother in his arms, exclaiming 
in a voice broken by emotion, ** My son! 
my son! I had thought this art was dead, 
but it lives inyou!’’ Fifty years before, 
Reinke, then in the zenith of his fame, 
had selected this choral as the theme for 
his first voluntary, and had developed it 
in a manner which was then unequalled. 
A few days after this touching scene, he 
once more entered the Katherinen Kirche 
at the head of his band of choristers, and 
in the presence of a vast assembly, gath- 
ered for the last time to do him honor. 
This time it was to be laid to rest for- 
ever. His body lies beneath the choir, 
and daily the mighty organ which was 
the darling and the idoi of his life, as it 
peals along the echoing arches, vibrates 
among his senseless dust. Reinke’s trib- 
ute to Bach’s genius was one of the most 
valuable he ever received, and Bach so 
considered it, and always held it in grate- 
ful remembrance ; the more grateful per- 
haps as he knew what it was to sue in 
vain fur appreciation and for place. On 
this very visit to Hamburg he had at- 
tempted to get the situation of organist 
of the St. Johann church, the organ of 
which had just then been rebuilt by Seit- 
ker. ‘To the close of his life Bach remem- 
bered and spoke of the keen delight he 
had felt in handling this magnificent in- 
strument. It was readily admitted by all 
the people of Hamburg that his playing 
surpassed that of any other candidate, and 
yet, to their shame be it spoken, they sold 
the position of organist to a person of very 
inferior talents and attainments, who paid 
a high price for it. 

Bach returned to Gotha empty-hand- 
ed, but better days awaited him. <A few 
months later the position of cantor at the 
St. Thomas School at Leipsie was offer- 
ed him, and on the Ist of June, 1723, he 
entered upon the duties of his position. 
He was then thirty-six years old, in the 
glory of his splendid talents, and fully 
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prepared to enter upon the brilliant ca- 
reer in which we scarcely know whether 
to admire most his vast creative power, 
or the untiring perseverance and energy 
which enabled him to use it as he did, 
He lived in the huuse adjoining the St. 
Thomas School, and fer twenty-seven 
years his feet, first with the firm tread of 
youth, and then with the heavy fuotstep 
of old age, went to and fro over the worn 
steps and through the long panelled pas- 
sage which still connects the house with 
the school. The list of his duties at 
Leipsic is a long one, numbering no less 
than fifteen different paragraphs. Without 
entering upon them at length we may 
give an outline of them. ‘I'v begin, then, 
he was charged with the leadership of 
the music in the four principal churches 
of Leipsic. His duties in this respect 
compelled him always to be present at a 
musical service in each of these churches 
once every Sunday, the first service be- 
ginning at seven in the morning. He 
was also expected to superintend the 
practice in each of the aforesaid churches 
at least once a week, in order to direct 
and instruct the singers. He had the 
sole charge of the musical instruction of 
the St. Thomas School, and was expected 
to lead all the weekly choral services, and 
to accompany the choir (of the St. Thomas 
School) as leader whenever they were 
summoned to attend funerals, in which 
capacity he always followed the body to 
the grave, walking directly behind the 
bier. Inaddition to this, he was required 
to train the choir in burial music, the 
practice for this being held weekly. 
These were his principal but not by 
any means his sole duties; the position 
of cantor in the St. Thomas School being 
one of no small importance in Leipsic, 
which was then as it is now (at least as 
far as Germany is concerned), the centre 
of musical training and scientific cultiva- 
tion; a fact which conduced greatly to 
Bach’s happiness, as he had the amplest 
opportunities of furthering his grand aim, 
the perfection of church music, The 
vast mass of his sacred compositions were 
written after his arrival in Leipsic, and 
bear witness to his indomitable and un- 
sparing industry. As an example of this, 
no less than the amazing fertility of his 
genius, we may mention that it was his 
custom to present one or other of his four 
choirs with a new choral or cantata every 
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Sunday. All of these compositions are 
extant, and are fine, original, scientific, 
and though as a general thing elaborate 
and difficult, yet singularly free from the 
prevailing style and formalism of the 
time. 

Shortly after he went to Leipsic he 
conceived the idea of one of his greatest 
works, namely, the composition of an en- 
tirely different set of music for festival 
days throughout five years. He accom- 
plished this stupendous task after twelve 
years of unremitting labor. He also 
made it a point to study carefully the 
music of his contemporaries, and as he 
was too poor to buy printed copies of 
their works, it was his custom to trans- 
cribe them with his own hand. In this 
way he copied the greater part of the 
works of Handel, Caldarra, Groun, Hasse, 
Tellemann, and others, sixteen cantatas 
by his uncle, J. S. Bach, ete. It is al- 
most impossible to conceive how he ac- 
complished so much when we remember 
that he taught his wife, seven of his suns, 
and several other pupils, and that he was 
constantly improving and reimproving his 
own works, the original copies of which 
are so loaded with corrections and alter- 
ations as to be almost illegible. His fin- 
ished manuscripts were copied from these 
in a clear, legible hand, almost as easy 
to read as printed music. 

His method of teaching—of which it 
seems proper that we should ai this point 
give some idea, since it was at Leipsic 
that it was fully elaborated—was pecu- 
liar to himself, and the result of many 
years of careful study and practice. Be- 
fore entering into a description of his 
method, however, we must beg our read- 
ers to bear in mind that the clavier or 
harpischord had very little in common 
with, and was far inferior to, the piano 
of the present day, and that musicians 
then depended solely upon their own skill 
for the production of certain effects which 
the piano may now be said almost to pro- 
duce of itself. Itis necessary to bear this 
in mind in order fully to appreciate Bach’s 
method of instruction, the principal rules 
of which we copy from Forkel’s life : 

The first thing Bach taught his pupils was the 
position of the hand, and his own peculiar way 
of striking the note. The hand was held over 
the keys with all five fingers so bent as to come 
with equal foree upon the notes below. The 
rules for striking the notes were: 

1. Not to throw or let fall the fingers upon 
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the notes, but to strike with an assured feel- 
ing of full power and command in the hand of 
the player. 

2. The force of the stroke must be equally 
divided through all the five fingers, so that the 
fingers be not snatched up from the keys, but 
drawn from them with an even movement 
toward the palm of the hand. 

By this method the mass of power or strength 
with which the first key was struck will be 
thrown with the greatest rapidity upon the next 
finger, so that both tones will while separated 
still sound together. ‘The stroke thus made 
“was,” says Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach, 
‘neither too long nor too short, but precisely 
what it ought to have been.” 

The bent position of the fingers made each of 
their movements comparatively easy, so that 
the tripping, stumbling, and blundering, com- 
mon to many musicians who played with out- 
stretched fingers, were avoided. 

3. The drawing inof the finger tips, and the 
rapid transfer of power from one finger to an- 
other, produced the greatest perfection of 
clearness in each separate tone, as well as 
smoothness and equality in the execution of bril- 
liant passages. Played in this manner, each note 
sounded full and round asa pearl. 

The result of all this care was the most 
exquisite degree of finish in execution. 
Bach played with a scarcely noticeable 
movement of the fingers, and only his 
fingers moved at all ; his hand, it is said, 
‘kept its slightly rounded position even 
in the most difficult passages ; his fingers 
were never more raised than in the exe- 
cution of a trill, and when only one finger 
was used, the others were motionless.’’ 
Out of his method of teaching grew his 
system of fingering, which is the one 
upon which Clementi based his method. 
Before Bach’s time, and even during his 
early years, music was more liarmonic 
than melodic, and very few players ever 
used the thumb, except when it was ab- 
solutely necessary in order to turn the 
hend. Then, too, music was rarely com- 
posed in all the twenty-four keys, because 
the clavier, as then existent, had no fa- 
cilities for the playing of music in all 
those keys. It was Bach who first learn- 
ed so to unite melody and harmony “ that 
his tenors did not merely accompany, but 
even sang a part themselves.”’ So with 
his piano music he first composed and 
then executed pieces in all the twenty- 
four keys. His execution is said to have 
been no less remarkable for power and 
grandeur than for its exquisite delicacy, 
and the clearness and distinctness with 
which he enunciated the different notes. 
It was a common saying that nothing 


possessed any difficulty for Bach. 
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His rule in teaching was to compel 
his scholars for six months to play nothing 
but certain exercises which brought into 
use all the fingers of both hands. Some- 
times this preparatory study was pro- 
longed to twelve months, but if the exer- 
cises were then found too exhausting to 
the patience of his scholars, he was good 
enough to write little pieces which inter- 
ested them, while still compelling the 
same sort of practice. His six preludes 
for beginners were written in this way, 
during the lessons of one of his pupils, 
but he afterwards worked them up to 
their present high degree of finish. 

After this year of preparation, he im- 
mediately put his own greater works in 
the hands of his pupils, and, in order to 
aid them in playing them, always played 
them over first himself, saying, ‘‘ It must 
sound thus, and thus.”’ 

His method of instruction in composi- 
tion was just as severe and comprehen- 
sive. He wasted no time ** with the dry 
puerilities of counterpoint, but began im- 
mediately with the study of thorough 
bass, laying great stress on the composi- 
tion of parts, and the modulation of the 
different keys.’’ In teaching the theory 
of the choral, he generally wrote out the 
bass, and compelled his pupils to find the 
tenor and alto. By degrees he taught 
them to find the bass also. His rules for 
the teaching of counterpoint are too many 
and too long to be given here, but we 
may quote one which may be said almost 
to contain all the others, namely, that 
“ he obliged his pupils to chink musically,” 
and never permitted them to compose 
with the aid of the clavier. Those who 
could not compose otherwise he called 
‘- clavier riders,’’ and always counselled to 
give up all idea of becoming composers. 
After thoroughly drilling his pupils in 
the properties of the different keys and 
their proper position, and after an ex- 
haustive study of counterpoint, he always 
encouraged originality and freedom of 
thought. Finally, he never permitted a 
student to study other than classical 
music. 

Among his pupils he was especially 
fond of Ludwig Krebs, the great organist 
and composer, whom he taught with his 
son Carl Philipp Emanuel for nine years. 
Of Krebs he was wont to say that he 
** had caught but one crab in his brook.”’ 

Johann Christoph Altnikol, afterward 
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a celebrated organist and Bach's son-in- 
law, was another favorite. Lorenz Chris- 
toph Mizler, founder of the musical so- 
ciety at Leipsic, and his first biographer, 
was a third. Johann Rudolph Kurnber- 
ger was a fourth. When Kurnberger first 
began his lessons with Bach, he studied 
so hard that he was attacked by a vivlent 
fever, and kept his room for eighteen 
weeks. Whenever the fever was nut on 
him, however, he worked with such ex- 
traordinary industry that the master, re- 
marking it, proposed to come to his 
lodgings and give him lessons in order to 
save him from fatigue. One day Kurn- 
berger, with much blushing and stam- 
mering, ventured to explain that he was 
not able to acquit himself of this great 
obligation as he could have wished. 
‘* My dear child,’’ answered Bach, ‘* don’t 
speak of obligation. Iam glad that you 
wished to know music thoroughly, and 
the amount of my teaching depends only 
upon your willingness to learn. I only 
ask you, in your turn, to teach it to others 
who will not be contented with the ordi- 
nary darum larum.”’ 

OF Bach's organ playing Forkel says: 
** Bach generally availed himself of the 
pedal obligato, of whose real use few or- 
ganists know anything. He struck with 
the pedal not only the key note, which 
the majority of organists strike with the 
little finger, but he played a complete 
bass melody with his feet—a melody 
which was often so difficult that many 
musicians would scarcely have been able 
to imitate it with all their fingers.”’ 
Siebigke says of Bach’s pedal playing: 
‘“*His feet imitated to perfeetion every 
movement of the hands. Nota stroke,a 
mcdulation, or a trill ever failed of being 
executed clearly and distinctly. He 
made with both feet long doubie trills, 
his hands meanwhile being perfectly mo- 
tionless.”” And Herr Hiller does not say 
too much when he declares emphatically 
that ‘* Bach played passages with his 
feet which many skilled organists could 
searcely have played with their hands.”’ 
His manner of registration was scarcely 
less wonderful, and was so peculiar to 
himself, and so unusual, that many or- 
ganists and many organ makers were 
frightened when they first saw him pre- 
pare toplay. They thought it impossible 
that such a union of stops could sound 
well, and were astonished to find that 
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under his hands an instrument always 
sounded its best. He never feared to 
blend the different stops; his thorough 
knowledge not less of organ playing than 
of organ building aided him in this. 
When he first began to play the organ it 
was his custuim carefully to study each stop 
separately, and to compose music for it, 
and this brought him to try a unison of 
the different stops which but for this he 
would never haveattempted. In later years 
when he had to examine an organ, it was 
his custom, Forkei says, to pull out all 
the stops and play it with as full power 
as possible, in order to see ‘if the thing 
had good Jungs.”’ 

His complete mastery over the organ 
in detail, his saperb execution, profound 
knowledge of counterpoint, and solemn 
care to exclude all thoughts save the one 
which governed all the actions of his 
artist life, ** T'o the sole glory of God and 
the good of mankind,’’ combined with 
his vast, fresh, and unwearied genius to 
make his playing what it was. 

** Bach,”’ says Quanz, “ has brought 
organ playing to an unimagined perfec- 
tion.”? ‘*If only the art dves not die 
with him,’’ exclaimed an enraptured 
listener on one occasion. Less than a 
century later it was admitted that it had 
died. 

When Bach sat down to play, apart 
from the regular church service, he gen- 
erally selected a theme, and so developed 
it that through all the different forms of 
organ music it still remained his own, 
and was fresh and unworn even after he 
had played two hours. First ** he un- 
fulded the theme ina prelude, then fol- 
lowed a fugue played with the full power 
of the organ. His skill in registration 
was then displayed in a trio, quartette, 
etc., still on the same theme. Then fol- 
lowed a choral, in the melody of which 
the first theme reappeared, played in dif- 
ferent keys, in the most complicated man- 
ner. Finally came another fugue, in 
which the theme reappeared played with 
different variations, in which some lines of 
another and similar theme were blended.” 

‘Tt was this style of playing,’’ says 
Forkel, *‘ which Reinke had feared would 
die with him.”’ 

Bach once stopped incognito at a town 
in which a famous organist lived, and 
having made his acquaintance, proposed 
that they should play together, as there 
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were two urgans in the church. For a 
long time their hands and feet proceeded 
in perfect unison, and as if directed by a 
single brain; but as Bach svared into the 
higher regions of counterpvint, and gave 
full rein to his fancy, the other organist 
began to falterand stumble. Alter losing 
his place entirely he rose, confessed him- 
self conquered, and begged the unknown 
master tu play alone ; and as the flood of 
harmony swelled higher and higher, he 
exclaimed, ** Ah, you are surely Bach!” 

In preparing his church music, it was 
Bach’s custom to shut himself up before 
writing at all, and carefully to study the 
collect, epistle, gospel, and = special 
lessons for the day, it being a principle 
with him that the music should interpret 
the idea it was intended to convey as 
closely as possible, and his belief that 
there is nothing that music cannot ex- 
press. His handling of certain instru- 
ments is peculiar to himself, and far in 
advance of his time. For example, there 
isa certain well-known cantata for an alto 
voice, called ‘Strike, thou long wished- 
for hour!” in which the voice is accom- 
panied only by the campanella stop of 
the organ, and by two bells of the chime. 
The orchestra, as used by Bach, has little 
in common with the present signification 
of the term. It was not, says Forkel,** the 
general harmonic groundwork of the 
composition, but rather a mass of sound 
or harmony, which corresponded with the 
airin a marvellous manner.’’ His accom- 
paniments are often very singular. There 
is scarcely another master who, at that 
time, would have dared to accompany a 
soprano aria only with three hautboys, a 
vivloncello, and a bassoon, as he has done 
in the cantata, ** Oh, thou false world, I 
will not trust thee.”’ There is much in 
his compositions which brings the sym- 
phony—then non-existent—to mind; in- 
deed, several symphonies, under the name 
of accompaniments, are to be found in 
his works. He bound himself,-however, 
to no fourm, but kept ever in view the 
leading idea of the church service or fes- 
tival for which he was composing. Lis 
arias, grand and beautiful as they are, 
are of almost appalling difficulty; as 
when he wrote he thought simply of the 
music, not of the voice of the singer, so 
that most of his airs are beyond the com- 
pass of any but extraordinary and very 
well trained voices. The accompani- 
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ments, of which Mendelssohn truly says 
‘that we hear in them a whole orches- 
tra,’’ are equally difficult. The fact that 
Bach had no mercy on the voice of the 
singer is the more to be regretted, as his 
arias are beautiful beyond measure. As 
Forkel says, ‘It is not their peculiar 
quality, but rather a result of that qual- 
ity, that they never grow old, but remain 
always young and fresh, like Nature, 
from which they spring.’’ 

In the year 1729 he finished the Passion 
music, into which he poured in one rich 
libation all the splendor of his genius and 
all the garnered study of his toilsome life. 
This theme, at once the grandest and the 
most pathetic to which genius can address 
itself, he handled with consummate abil- 
ity, and with a reverence at once so deep 
and impassioned, that it has invested this 
music with a strange and awful majesty. 
Grand and majesticas the arias of the 
Passiun music are, they ‘‘ yet cling and 
mould’’ themselves so absolutely upon 
the spirit of the gospel story, that it is 
rather of the mighty mystery which they 
interpret than of the compositions them- 
selves, that we are led to think. Unhap- 


pily, out of the five Passions which Bach 


is known to have composed, two only 
have been preserved, the Johannes and 
the Matteus. Of these the Matteus is per- 
haps the more beautiful, and Mizler, 
Bach's best critic, has left in a brief but 
pregnant sentence an admirable descrip- 
tion of it, where he declares it to be ‘ta 
transparent veil, through which a divine 
but suffering countenance is seen.’’ The 
Matteus Passion was produced for the 
first time on the evening of Good Friday, 
in the year 1729, in the St. Thomas church 
at Leipsic, and was immediately ranked 
as Bach's finest composition by the best 
musical critics of the day. It seems as if 
a work at once so grand and so complete 
as this might have been the culminating 
and exhausting point in his career; but 
there are many others, born of that glori- 
ous prime, which bear, in the freshness of 
their conception and the vigor of their 
execution, marks of the same exhaustless 
and marvellous fecundity, In fact the 
ten years which followed the production 
of the Passion musie (years in which 
there is little or no record of Bach's pri- 
vate life) are sufficiently marked hy the 
glorious array of the compositions of that 
time. The first of these which followed 
the Passion music was a trauer cantata 
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in memory of Duke Ludwig of Gotha, 
one of the earliest, dearest. and most ap- 
preciative of Bach’s friends. At intervals 
after this appeared his Latin masses, ten 
in all, and remarkably beautiful composi- 
tions, though strongly resembling some of 
his church cantatas—so strongly indeed 
that it has been a question with many 
musical critics whether they are adapted 
from the cantatas or the cantatas from 
them. Among the most famous of these 
are the well-known soprano arias ‘* Que 
tollis ’’ and the ‘**‘ Agnus Dei,’ arranged 
by Gounod. During this same period 
Bach also interested himself greatly in 
the improvement of various instruments, 
and was himself the inventor of two, the 
lauten clavicymbal. a sort of harpsichord, 
of which he gave the idea to Silbermann 
in 1740, and the viola pomposa. Ile was 
extremely fond of playing in part, and 
generally chose the bass viol, that he 
might feel himself, as he said, ‘* in the 
heart of the music.’’ It was a favorite 
recreation of his, too, to accompany one 
of his younger sons to the different 
churches in or near Leipsic, to listen to 
the music, when he would always predict 
the way in which the organist would or 
should handie his theme, and if disap- 
pointed would say he should have done 
thus and thus, giving his reason for this 
opinion. 

All his sons seem to have inherited in 
kind, though not in degree, his own great 
genius, and as they grew up took the po- 
sition of organists as a matter of course. 
Of these sons, the eldest, Wilhelm Friede- 
mann, was probably the most gifted. On 
him Bach placed his highest hopes, and 
through him received his deepest wounds; 
for in Wilhelm Friedemann, brilliant 
as was his first youthful promise, be- 
came evident the signs of the decay 
which was destined to sweep away the 
race of Bach from the earth. Unques- 
tionably one of the strongest operat- 
ing causes of their intelligence and dis- 
tinction as a family was to be found in 
their purity, temperance, and abstinence. 
From this decent and manly self-re- 
straint Wilhelm Friedemann was the first 
to fall. He became a drunkard, and the 
lights of his career were one by one ex- 
tinguished by the advancing tide of reck- 
less self-indulgence. He dic miserably, 
in the flower of his age, after he had 
given sufficient evidence of xenius to make 
its untimely extinction doubly painful. 
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Bach was spared the pain of witnessing 
this, though he lived, as we have said, to 
be deeply disappointed in him. His other 
sons, however, in a measure compensated 
him for this disappointment. They were 
—all of them who lived to attain maturity 
—musicians of considerable distinction, 
and dutiful and affectionate sons. Carl 
Philipp Emanuel was a favorite son, and 
one of his father’s most thoughtful and 
appreciative admirers. He entered the 
service of Frederick the Great in 1740, 
and was always treated with the special 
consideration and distinction which a 
good musician was apt to receive from 
that eccentric and music-loving mon- 
arch. 

One of Bach’s chief annoyances at Leip- 
sic arose from the exacting and annoying 
disposition of the directors of the St. 
Thomas school. The multiplicity of his 
occupations had obliged him to provide a 
substitute fur the elementary teaching of 
the school—teaching, it must be remem- 
bered, which was compulsory upon the 
master as learning was upon the scholar, 
whether he were ‘‘able to form two 
notes in his throat, or had ear enough to 
judge whether they were out of tune or 
not,’’ as Bach phrased it, who greatly 
disapproved of the waste of time which 
resulted from this indiscriminate teach- 
ing. The delegation of this portion of 
his duties upon another, however, coup- 
led with some slight relaxation in his 
other duties, drew down upon him a se- 
vere reprimand from the school directors, 
the imperious tone of which is very amus- 
ing, from the naive ignorance it shows of 
the vast genius of the offender. Another 
curious proof of the deep truth that ‘*a 
prophet is not without honor save in his 
own country and his own house,’’ is to be 
found in the fact that, though Bach had 
lived in Leipsie twenty-six years, he was 
not made a member of the musical society 
there until the month of June, 1747, 
when he was sixty-two years old, and 
that he was then required to give in a 
Probestiick, as did other and less dis- 
tinguished members. He gave them a 
very beautiful choral (a form of music 
which he pushed to such a degree of per- 
fection that it is generally admitted that 
there is no further development of it to be 
hoped for), and later a canon in six parts. 
To this society we owe an original por- 
trait in oil of the great master, the only 
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one in existence, and which is now in the 
possession’ of the St. Thomas school in 
Leipsic. 

In this same year Bach made his last 
journey, which was to Berlin, in the 
company of Wilhelm Friedemann. This 
journey was undertaken by him with 
some reluctance, and at the special com- 
mand of Frederick the Great, who, after 
repeatedly expressing to Carl Philipp 
Emanuel the pleasure it would afford him 
to see his father and hear him play, final- 
ly expressed that desire in such a manner 
as to leave Bach no alternative but that 
of obedience. It so happened that on the 
evening he arrived in Berlin Frederick, 
as was his custom, was beginning the 
usual evening concert. He had just placed 
his music upon the stand, and was about 
to raise his flute to his lips, when a mes- 
sage was handed to him, which caused him 
to lay both flute and music aside, and to 
turn to the audience with the joyous ex- 
clamation, ** Gentlemen, the old Bach has 
arrived! ’’ A messenger was despatched 
in haste to Bach's lodgings, command- 
ing him to come to the palace with- 
out the delay of an instant; and in a few 
moments he was ushered into the royal 
presence dusty and travel-worn, and with 
numerous bows and apologies for the 
rough attire which he had not had time 
to change. Frederick received him with 
the utmost courtesy and cordiality, and 
silenced by a stern glance of displeasure 
the courtiers who were indulging in some 
ill-timed and ill-judged remarks upon the 
quaint appearance of the old master and 
the sincere simplicity of his apologies. 
Frederick then proposed to show Bach 
the palace, and conducted him from room 
to room, himself opening the pianos, and 
requesting him to try them. After play- 
ing for some time Bach begged his majes- 
ty to give him a theme, which he elabo- 
rated so much to Frederick’s delight that 
he stood for two hours behind Bach’s 
chair listening and applauding, and fre- 
quently exclaiming, ‘‘ Only one Buch! 
only one! only one!”’ 

This visit pleased Bach extremely, and 
on his return home he wrote out the fugue 
which he had composed from the theme 
given by Frederick, and published it with 
a dedication to him. 

Another gleam of sunshine followed 
this visit some months later, in the mar- 
riage of his favorite daughter, his ‘* little 
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Lieschen,” to his beloved pupil, Altnick- 
ol. He refers to this marriage in one of 
the few letters which have been preserved, 
in a tone of simple and heartfelt delight. 
And so began the year 1748, which was 
destined to end in gloom and shadow. 
Early in this year died David Bach, an 
imbecile, who showed intelligence on one 
puint only, his love of music, but for 
whom, from his very helplessness, his 
father had always felt a peculiar tender- 
ness; and not many months after this 
Bach's eyesight began to fail. It is painful 
tu think of the sad struggle of those days ; 
—the way in which he bore up and on, and 
labored until literally blind; the tortur- 
ing operations to which he submitted with 
a quiet heroism all his own, and which 
resulted disastrously ; and the slow, relent- 
less progress of the disease, until total 
darkness closed him in. Never wont to 
complain, he did not do so now, but ad- 
dressed himself to endurance with the 
steadfast resolution with which he ever ad- 
dressed himself to every duty. How great 
a trial acute, wearing pain, and the slow 
decay consequent upon it, must have been 
to one accustomed to perfect health, may 
readily be imagined ; and the trial of help- 
lessness and enforced idleness, when the 
brain was still teeming with ideas, was 
probably greater still; but it was endured 
in silence and without complaint. Of 
those days—when the eyes were darkened 
and the body weary, and, through the dim 
mists and shadows of mortal life, the two 
dread certainties of old age and death 
alone loomed distinct and terrible—he has 
left us a distinct picture in the beautiful 
four-part choral, ‘‘ When we in deepest 
need,”’ dictated to his beloved Altnickol 
some six months before his death. Dark 
as those days were, they were yet not ut- 
terly desolate. 
had resigned so much in his early youth, 
to which he had adhered so steadfastly in 
the rush and stress of life’s temptations, 
did not desert him now, and occasionally 
swells triumphant over the deep and 
painful longing which is the spiritual 
theme of this beautiful composition. The 
lovely motet, 
Come, Jesus, come! My heart is weary. 
Life's bitter road to me is dreary, 

is also attributed, but not with absolute 
certainty, to this time. 

Five days before his death, one of the 
strange fluctuations so characteristic of a 
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mortal disease took place. The acute 
pain in his head abated; he was able to 
endure and even to discern a little light 
in his darkened chamber—sat up, and 
spoke cheerfully of a subject to which he 
had rarely alluded, the possible recovery 
of his eyesight. It was the last ftlicker- 
ing of life's torch. At sunset violent 
fever, with still more violent pain in the 
head, ensued, and within twenty-four 
hours all hope was over. On the evening 
of the 28th of July, 1750, he was pro- 
nounced dying, and as many of his sur- 
viving children, twelve in all, as could be 
summoned, gathered round his. bed, as 
many a time they had gathered at that 
same hour round the organ in his music- 
room, while he led the evening hymn. 
The fast gathering shadows of the sum- 
mer night, the anxious aching hearts 
gathered round the bed, were alike un- 
known and unheeded by him who lay 
there, his head pillowed on his wife’s arm, 
and his youngest child, the baby Susanna, 
nestled at his side. His restless moan- 
ings ceased an hour before his death, and 
he Jay apparently in a calm and sweet 
sleep, his face taking on the while the se- 
rene and majestic repose of death, until 
the end came, suddenly and silently. 
At fifteen minutes past nine all was over. 
Two days later he was buried in the 
churehyard of St. Johann—in what pre- 
cise spot is unknown, but to lovers of 
music all Leipsic will be dearer, because 
somewhere it holds the dust that more 
than a century ago was his house of clay. 
No mention of his death is to be found 
in the papers of the time, and only a 
brief, bare line in the burial record sets 
forth simply that “ on the 30th of July 
a man, Johann Sebastian Bach, was buried 
with the hearse.”’ , 

So calmly, so noiselessly, closed the 
waves of this troublesome world over one 
destined to immortality, whose works 
were to be more and more one of this 
world’s highest joys as the years rolled 
on; since as truly as it may be said 
that to know Bach’s compositions thor- 
oughly is of itself a liberal education in 
music, so to love them merely is to pos- 
sess a deep source of consolation and of 
joy. For, even as Beethoven's music is 
like the deep sea, in that there breathes 
through it the burden of all the sighs of 
a suffering and longing humanity, so may 
Bach's be likened to the strong mountains 
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in the solemn joy which is its predom- 
inant spiritual quality. A certain round 
and full completeness it bas too, which 
resulted in part doubtless frum the full, 
unrepressed life he led, which was com- 
plete in ail things—in love, in joys, in 
sorrows—even to its quiet ending, full 
of years and honors, with wile and chil- 
dren round his bed. 

It is sad to know that sharp trials 
awaited the wife and younger children 
who gathered about Bach’s grave on that 
July evening, now more than a century 
ago, when he was put outofsight forever. 
Not alone the desolation of the widow 
and the orphan was theirs, but grinding 
and cruel poverty, under the severe stress 
of which they were compelled to part 
even with the copperplates on which his 
fugues were engraved for the sum usually 
paid for old metal, and with many valuable 
manuscripts for inconsiderable amounts. 
Total extinction, too, awaited the race 
and name of Bach. Twelve only of his 
twenty-one children survived him, and at 
the beginning of this century children 
and grandchildren were, with one excep- 
tion, in their graves. This exception 
was his youngest child, Regina Susanna, 
who was seven years old at the time of 
his death, and who never married. She 
was living then, the last of her race— 
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brothers and sisters, nephews and nieces, 
all gone tu their long home; but her 
lonely and desolate old age was cheered 
and soothed by the tender and liberal 
care of Ludwig van Beethoven, who 
‘* held it a privilege *’ to minister to her 
wants and relieve her sufferings. She 
is last mentioned in Leipsic May 20, 
1801. 

And so the tale of Sebastian Bach's 
life is told. It is a simple tale, bare ol 
events and ovations, for few cloistered 
monks ever led a quieter, more retired 
life than he, but one for which it be- 
hooves us nevertheless to give God thanks. 
Not for his glorious genius only, but be- 
cause he set that golden apple in the 
silver picture of a pure and noble life. 
That life, unstained by crime, unweaken- 
ed by indulgence, unclouded by passion 
or base ambition or baser lust, is of it- 
self a strain most sweetly played in tune— 
a strain as sweet, as full, as faultless, as 
the sublime harmonies with which it is 
forever blent. Like them, nay, even more 
perhaps than they, it will retain its divine 
charm, Time cannot dull it; it will never 
grow antiquated, nor out of tune to hu- 
man ears, nor ever cease to sound a 
strain of faith, of hope, of love unfeigned, 
to generations yet unborn. 

M. L. THompson. 
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N the deep hollow of this sheltered dell, 
I hear the rude winds chant their giant staves 





Far, far beyond me, where in darkening waves 
The airy seas of cloud-land sink or swell. 


No faint breeze stirs the wild flower’s soundless Lell, 










Here in the quiet vale, whose rivulet laves 
Banks silent almost as those desert graves, 
Whereof the worn Zaharan wanderers tell. 






Oh, thus from out still depths of tranquil doom, 
My soul beyond her views life’s turmoil vast, 
Hearkening the windy roar and rage of men, 






Vain to her eyes as shades from cloud-land cast, 
And to her ears like far-off winds that boom, 
Heard, but scarce heard, in this Arcadian glen! 





Paci Wayne. 
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WAS in Paris in 1858, a little after 
Orsini’s attempt to assassinate the 
Emperor ; that is to say, if President Mac- 
Mahon will allow me to suggest that 
there was once an Emperor in France. 
There was then at any rate, and a court 
and plenty of dress and gayety, and op- 
portunity for a man with money in his 
purse to spend it in whatever especial 
vanity most appealed to his taste. I, 
being at that time in possession of the 
aforesaid comcomitant of happiness to a 
degree rather remarkable for a poor dip- 
lomat, resolved to take holiday upon a 
liberal scale, and, securing apartments at 
the Hotel, proceeded to systemat- 
ically get my money’s worth out of the 
gayest and most tempting capital of the 
world. This sort of thing does not, how- 
ever, last a great while ; and already the 
purse was becoming a little low, and the 
amusements a little stale, when one day, 


as I was passing down the staircase fora 
saunter upon the boulevard, [ met mine 
host, jolliest and civillest of Bonifaces, 
between whom and myself there had for 
several years existed the best possible 
understanding, albeit it was not always 
that I could afford to spend my Parisian 


holidays with him. I was passing him 
with a gay good-morning upon this occa- 
sion, when, noting his clouded brow and 
perplexed aspect, I added : 

‘* But, my friend, has somebody walked 
away forgetting to settle his little account, 
or did not the ortolans arrive in good 
condition? You look troubled.” 

‘* Monsieur is very good,’’ began Boni- 
face mechanically, and then his face 
lighted like a stormy sea when the sun 
suddenly appears, and clasping his hands, 
he cried: 

‘*God be thanked! 
Russian, does he not ?”’ 

** A little, my host—and why?”’ 

** Heavens! what a relief, what a load 
taken off my soul! Monsieur is my good 
angel!”’ 

‘** No doubt of that; but how have you 
just discovered it, my friend? ’’ asked I, 
infinitely amused. For reply the excited 
little Frenchman laid a hand upon my 
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arm, and mysteriously led me down the 
stairs he had just ascended, and along a 
corridor until we stood outside the prin- 
cipal door of a suite of apartments reserved 
for royal, or at the least princely guests, 
and, according to report, fitted in a style 
of magnificence to which all crowned 
heads are not accustomed in their own 
domains. 

‘**Listen!’? whispered mine host with 
a tragic gesture of the hands. I listened, 
and through the closed doors plainly dis- 
tinguished a deep and powerful voice, ex- 
pressive of great annoyance, and giving 
vent to the emotion in some of the most 
forcible Russian I have ever had the luck 
to listen to. 

‘* Who is it?’’ whispered I, after a few 
moments’ attention; but Boniface only 
shook his head and repeated, ‘* Listen ! ”’ 
while at the same instant the crash of 
some brittle article upon the inlaid floor 
announced that the indignant one was 
adding the emphasis of deeds to words. 

** Unhappy that Iam!’’ lamented the 
landlord, but always ina whisper. ‘* He 
will destroy everything I possess, he will 
murder my people——*’ At this instant 
the door of the apartment was torn open, 
and the figure of Antoine, the head waiter, 
flew threw the opening, evidently strongly 
impelled by some unseen power, while the 
angry voice roared in Russian: 

**Go, go seek your master and fetch 
him here, that I may devour him without 
salt, wretched slave and son of a slave 
that you are!’* The slamming of the 
door cut short the string of oaths more 
grotesque than profane which followed, 
and the landlord and I retreated as rapid- 
ly as possible, followed by Antoine, who, 
ruefully holding his hand to the small of 
his back as if to retain a dislocated spine 
in position, muttered : 

‘*Oh, the devil of a man! Heaven 
send no more princes hither, especially 
Russian ones.”’ 

‘*And now expound the riddle, my 
friend, for I feel as if | were assisting ata 
Christmas pantomime,’’ demanded I, as 
soon as we were safe in my host’s private 
apartment, and I had recovered from my 
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fit of laughter, while the most woful of 
smiles was the only approach to merri- 
ment to be extorted from poor Boniface. 

‘It is for you to expound the riddle to 
me, monsieur ; for if you are bewildered, 
I am delirious, crazed, mad!” replied 
he, glaring about him most effectively. 
‘* All that I know is this: last night after 
monsieur was gone out, a telegram ar- 
rived—hold, here it is, for I preserve ull 
proofs in such an affair as this.’’ And 
from a pigeon-hole in his escritoire the 
unhappy Boniface drew a telegraphic 
form filled as follows : 

Prepare the best apartments in your house 
for the Prince and Princess Karakouban and 
their suite. 

‘6 Karakouban,’’ repeated I, returning 
the telegram. ‘‘ Yes, that is Russian— 
the name of a river, I think.’’ 

*¢ Probably this devil of a prince owns 
the river and the country it runsthrough,”’ 
replied Boniface in an accent of despairing 
admiration. ‘* At any rate, here was the 
telegram, and we at once opened and 
aired the royal apartments, made fires, 
prepared the beds, and cooked a magnifi- 
cent supper. About one o’clock in the 
morning they arrived—two carriages, a 
wagon of luggage, the Prince, the Prin- 
cess, a ladies’ maid, a valet, a coachman, 
two little dogs, a parrot, and a monkey. 
The ladies’ maid and valet were Russian, 
and spoke no French ; the coachman was 
French, and spoke no Russian; besides, he 
had only been in the Prince’s employ four 
days and knew nothing ; the dogs and the 
monkey spoke neither French nor Rus- 
sian, and the parrot only swore in Chi- 
nese. As for the Prince and Princess, they 
only talked to each other, and I did not 
presume to listen to their conversation. 
I myself, followed by Antoine and two 
other servants, met the party at the door, 
and escorted them to their rooms; they 
took no notice of me, which convinced 
me of their elevated rank, and I retired, 
leaving Antoine in the anteroom to dis- 
cover if anything more was required. In 
ashort time he appeared in this room pale 
and trembling; the Prince was dissatis- 
fied, the Prince was furious; and as for 
the Princess, she was nearly in hysterics. 

**¢ All this for what, for what!’ I reit- 
erated; but Antoine seemed to have lost 
his head and could do nothing but ery, 
* Ma foi, how should I know, my master ? 
I do not talk Russian, I do not know the 
ways of princes who speak no French!’ 
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** T hastened to the Prince’s apartments. 
He was seated at table, and as his valet 
brought him dish after dish, he would ex- 
amine it with the point of his fork, taste 
a morsel perhaps, and send it away as if 
it were a ragout of street dogs, or a fri- 
candeau of rats, instead of the best and 
most delicate meats that the market af- 
fords. I stood at the door for an instant 
watching this comedy, and then approach- 
ed the table, demanding with humble re- 
spect, through which I allowed the mer- 
est suspicion of injured feeling to peep, 
if the Prince would deign to suggest any 
addition or alteration in the bill of fare, 
offering to procure whatever was to be 
had in Paris—that is to say, in the civil- 
ized world. 

** The Prince, the Princess, and the valet 
listened attentively to all that I said, and 
at the end his highness addressed her 
highness in Russian in a few words, and 
both of them burst into loud laughter, 
while the valet rushed into the next room 
and guffawed enough to break the win- 
dows. As soon as he could command him- 
self he returned, and in the vilest possi- 
ble French exclaimed: * The Prince and 
Princess do not understand French, and 
neither do [, or Anna; so don’t talk to us 
any more.’ Atleast that is what I suppose 
he meant to say, fur [ could not be sure ; 
and as for the remainder, which was I sup- 
pose a complaint of the service, or the ta- 
ble, or the apartment, I could not make 
out enough words to gather the meaning, 
except that something was very much 
amiss. The interview terminated abrupt- 
ly by the Prince’s taking a glass of 
Chablis; and you know what my Cha- 
blis is, monsieur? ”’ 

‘* Yes, a very honest wine, and very 
dear, landlord.’’ My host shragged his 
shoulders and expanded his palms with a 
Frenchman’s inimitable gesture of expos- 
tulation. 

**What would you have, monsieur! 
Are not good things always expensive ? 
But monseigneur !e Prince did not wait to 
ask the price, but having tasted the wine 
made a wry face, spat it out,and threw 
the rest of the glass in my face—yes, mon- 
sieur, in my face, and I assure you the in- 
sult will figure to some purpose in the 
bill.”’ 

** Of course, but under what head, my 
host ?’’ 

‘** Monsieur is too discreet to inquire 
into such details; but it is not upon such 
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matters that I am afraid, for this mon- 
seigneur throws his money about with 
open hands ; he bestowed a handful of sil- 
ver upon Antoine, and finished by kicking 
it into his pocket. He will not object to 
the bill if we can but discover what he 
wishes, and what displeases him; and 
now, monsieur, it is upon you that all my 
hopes are fixed.’’ 

‘* Upon me, my host ?’’ 

** You, monsieur, for you speak Rus- 
sian as well as every other known tongue, 
and you will take pity upon me, and visit 
this devil of a prince, and discover how I 
am to satisfy him—will you not, mon- 
sieur?”’ 

‘* But if he bestows a douche of Chablis 
upon me ?”’ 

** Monsieur is a gentleman, and the 
Prince will treat him as such; it is very 
different from a poor fellow like me * 

‘“* Who can, however, avenge himself 
in the bill,’’ suggested L. Boniface smiled 
astutely, and resumed : 

‘* Monsieur will not refuse me this 
favor?” 

‘““Why should I? In fact I should 
like to see this Russian bear, and if he 
shows his teeth and claws, I will fly the 
American eagle in his face. Let us go.”’ 

** Ah, these Americans, these Ameri- 
cans!’’ murmured Boniface in a tone of 
respectful admiration, which capped his 
adroit flatteries. I laughed outright, 
glanced in the mirror as we passed out of 
the room, for I was not yet thirty, and 
gayly followed my host along the corri- 
dor to the great door, at which he timidly 
knocked. It was opened by the Russian 
valet, whom I addressed in his own lan- 
guage. 

‘“* Inquire if your master will receive an 
American gentleman who speaks a little 
Russian,’ and I gave him my card, with 
which he disappeared into the salon. Ina 
moment he returned with the report : 

**Monseigneur the Prince will be hap- 
py to receive his excellency.”’ 

‘* Heaven be praised ! ’’ murmured Bon- 
iface, and treading as if upon the dry 
bones around a tiger’s den he followed me 
into the salon. The Prince, a fine-looking 
man, tall, stately,and commanding, stood 
near the fireplace, and as I entered turn- 
ed and looked at me with haughty scru- 
tiny. Bowing profoundly T advanced, say- 
ing in my choicest Russian : 

** Excuse this intrusion, monseigneur, 
but——”’ 
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The Prince’s face lighted up with a 
smile of relief and cordiality, and coming 
hastily toward me he held out both hands 
crying : 

** No apologies, no apologies, monsieur, 
I beg! The sound of my own language is 
the first thing I have liked in France, 
and that is delightful enough to over- 
balance all the rest. Monsieur, you are 
my friend from this moment.’’ And still 
holding my hand, he led me toward an 
arm-chair from whose depths flowed some 
elegant silk and velvet draperies, although 
its back was toward us. 

‘* Ermenilda, my love, welcome this gen- 
tleman, for he can speak in our own tongue, 
and we are no longer helpless among 
these poverty-stricken barbarians.”’ 

So said the Prince, and at the word one 
of the most magnificent women I have 
ever seen arose to her stately height, and 
gave me her gloved hand, saying sweetly : 

‘* Monsieur is very welcome.”’ 

More polite speeches followed upon 
both sides, and I was quite forgetting my 
errand among the princes, when a discreet 
‘* Hem! ’’ from Boniface recalled the fact 
of his existence to my mind, and I hasten- 
ed to say: 

‘* Permit me, monseigneur, to explain 
my presence in your apartment. This 
worthy man is in despair at not being 
able to understand the orders you have 
transmitted to him, or the omissions of 
which you complain, and begged me to 
help him out by acting as interpreter.”’ 

** Fortunate chance! ’’ exclaimed the 
Prince, taking not the least notice of the 
bows and murmured “ pardons ”’ of the 
landlord. I briefly expressed my grati- 
tude for the compliment, and returned to 
the charge. 

“Tf your highness will mention to me 
what is amiss, I will promise upon the 
part of our host that it shall be rectified 
at once.”’ 

** Tt is an immense promise, my friend,”’ 
returned the Prince laughing, and cast- 
ing a contemptuous glance about the 
room; ** but since you are so kind, will 
you ask the miserable fellow if he knows 
my rank, if he understands that Lama 
prince of the great Russian empire? ”’ 

l rapidly translated, and replied with- 
out waiting for Boniface’s protestations : 

“He understandsit perfectly, my Prince, 
and avows the most unlimited reverence 
for your rank.”’ ; 

‘*Then ask him, if you please, why in 
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the devil’s name he has not lodged me 
suitably to my rank?’’ thundered the 
Prince, becoming furious. 

‘* He says, monseigneur, that this is 
the royal suite of apartments, the best 
rooms in his house, which is in fact the 
best hotel in Paris, and that he had hum- 
bly hoped they were fit for the use of any 
crowned head in the world.” 

** Will you be so good as to tell him 
that he is an impertinent jackass, and 
also a fool, monsieur, with his hopes and 
his crowned heads? ”’ 

1 bowed, and said to Boniface, ‘* The 
Prince pays you a compliment in the Rus- 
sian fashion.”’ 

‘* What is amiss, does he ask?” pur- 
sued the irate potentate. ‘‘ Why, the size 
and number of the rooms is amiss; every 
article of furniture is amiss; the fires are 
fed with ordinary wood such as any peas- 
ant may use, instead of the sandal and 
camphor wood I am accustomed to burn ; 
the table is most execrably amiss; the 
food is only fit for the last week of a 
siege ; and the wine—oh, [ cannot speak 
of it. In fine, look into the kennel which 


he calls a bedchamber, and see the couch 
prepared for the Princess Karakouban ! 


No down bed over the mattress, no lace 
upon the sheets and pillow covers, a coun- 
terpane of ordinary damask instead of vel- 
vet, and curtains of miserable imitation 
lace instead of the imperial Brussels to 
which she is accustomed! Why, mon- 
sieur, a gentleman of your position will 
understand at once how impossible it 
must be for the Princess to seek repose 
amid such sordid surroundings; and you 
will not wonder that I rent this imitation 
lace, this untrimmed cambric, these sor- 
did hangings from around my wife’s bed, 
and ordered her woman to toss them into 
the corridor, where they probably remain 
if this man considers them worth taking 
away. Meantime, will you order him to 
refurnish both my wife’s bed and my own 
in a manner suitable to our rank, within 
two hours, or I leave his house at once? ”’ 

Restraining my laughter within decent 
limits, I translated these agreeable re- 
marks, to which Boniface listened with a 
succession of the most humble obeisances, 
amid which I caught the murmur : 

‘** The bill, monsieur—this will all figure 
in the bill! But pray assure his high- 
ness that all shall be remedied, all shall 
be replaced with the most elegant, the 
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most sumptuous articles in Paris. I will 
go to the upholsterer of the Empress, and 
everything shall be supplied precisely 
upon the scale of those her Majesty has 
approved ; and this clown ofa prince shall 
pay the bill with interest, or may the 
devil fly away with me! ”’ 

The last words were intended for me 
alone, and [ duly translated the remain- 
der, which the Prince received with a nod 
of contemptuous indulgence, say ing, as he 
bowed the landlord toward the door : 

** He will not succeed in satisfying me, 
but he may make the attempt. I know 
not how the Empress Eugénie’s apart- 
ments may be furnished, but I remember 
very well those of the Princess Karakou- 
ban in my palace upon the Moskwa, or 
even those in our old hereditary seat upon 
the Kouban. Ah, my friend, you shall 
visit me after my return, and I shall at 
least be able to offer you a bed to lie upon, 
and food that will not kill you with dys- 
pepsia, while here—bah ! ”” 

*‘T am truly grieved at the hardships 
your highness is subjected to,’’ replied IL 
gravely, ‘‘ especially, if } may take the 
liberty of saying so, on account of her 
highness the Princess, who will feel these 
privations even more sensibly than your- 
self, monseigneur ; for, if I mistake not, 
you have known something of military 
life, and of course have tasted in a degree 
of a soldier’s bardships.”’ 

The Prince looked at me sharply. 

** And what does monsieur fancy that 
he knows of my military career?’’ asked 
he with sudden haughtiness. 

‘** Pardon, monseigneur ; nothing, noth- 
ing at all, stnce [ have never seen or even 
heard your name until this morning,”’ re- 
plied Las coldly. ‘I judged from a cer- 
tain air and carriage which I have noted 
as peculiar to military men.”’ 

‘** You are very complimentary, and also 
a shrewd observer, my friend,’’ replied 
the Prince, resuming his cordial and fa- 
miliar manner; *‘and I cannot be sur- 
prised at your never having heard my 
name until this morning, as it is only 
since yesterday that [ have called myself 
Karakouban, although I have an estate 
upon the borders of the Karakouban riv- 
er. You look puzzled, monsieur, and | 
do not wonder, but you have read the 
‘ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments *?”’ 

‘* Certainly, monseigneur, and I re- 
member perfectly that the Caliph Haroun 
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was very fond of going upon his travels 
incognito,” replied I significantly. 

“‘ Exactly,’’ returned the Prince, clap- 
ping me on the shoulder. ‘‘ Oh, why have 
I not always known you, my friend—I 
who adore quickness, delicacy, tact, and 
so seldom find them? Yes, I too am en- 
joying a little tour incognito, and to save 
you from possible perplexity if you should 
be questioned, I am going to preserve it 
strictly even with you. SorememberI am 
the Prince Karakouban, no more, no less, 
until—we shall see until when.”’ 

‘“* Agreed, my Prince,’’ replied I; and 
then we shook hands and laughed hearti- 
ly, and the Princess joined in both per- 
formances, and all went as merrily as pos- 
sible. Presently the conversation turned 
once more upon the grievances of the 
princely pair with regard to accommoda- 
tion; and after listening to my assurances 
that poor Boniface had really offered them 
every attention and respect in his power, 
and would strain every nerve to do yet 
more, the Prince consented to overlook 
the deficiencies, and added : 

**Of course I must not expect things 
here upon the scale that we afford them 
at home. Without jesting, I should like 
to show you some of my houses, and I 
hope I shall have that pleasure before 
very long.”’ 

‘“*[ think monsieur would like our 
country palace at Karakouban, would he 
not, Casimir?’’ asked the Princess lan- 
guidly. 

** Possibly. It has not the magnificence 
of that at St. Petersburg, or that upon 
the Moskwa ; but there is an antique and 
patriarchal simplicity in its arrange- 
ments, a vastness and strength in the 
buildings, and a savage grandeur in the 
scenery, that might please him more than 
the trite luxuries of the others. Even the 
inconveniences of the house, implying the 
necessity of troops of servants constantly 
at hand, have a royal sort of effect. Noth- 
ing more plebeian than all these modern 
improvements, which do away with the 
necessity of service. 1 like to be waited 
upon, for my part.”’ 

** It is a second nature, no doubt,”’ re- 
plied I a little enviously ; and then the 
conversation turned upon the programme 
of amusements for the next ten days, 
which completed my leave of absence ; and 
as the Prince declared that he would not 
remain in Paris a moment longer than 
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I did, it was necessary to condense our 
pleasures as much as possible. 

The ten days passed as gayly and as 
luxuriously as any ten days could be made 
to pass. The Prince spent money with 
both hands, and the Princess helped him. 
Poor Boniface grew pale and thin, but he 
grew rich as well. Antoine was black 
and blue from head to heel, but he was 
able to retire from business to a cabaret 
of his own. As for me, I gained nothing, 
neither abuse nor profit, fur the Prince al- 
ways treated me with respect, and I ac- 
cepted nothing at his hands except a seat 
in his carriage, his opera box, or at his ta- 
ble, and felt myself able to repay such fa- 
vors as these by my knowledge of Paris 
and the Parisians, and the efforts I made 
to keep my friends in amusement. The 
incognito remained a profound secret, and 
only once seemed upon the point of be- 
traying itself. This was at a ball at the 
house of the Marquise de Millefleurs, a 
friend of mine, of whom I had begged an 
invitation for the Prince, the Princess de- 
clining to make one of the party. It was 
understood that the Prince spoke no 
French, did not dance, and wished to fig- 
ure merely as a spectator ; so after a silent 
bow before his hostess he amused him- 
self by bestowing discreet glances of al- 
miration upon the ladies, watching the 
card tables, and wandering about the 
pretty rooms, comparing them, as I sur- 
mised, with his own palatial residences. 
As for me, [ remained with him most of the 
time, but occasionally went to speak with 
a friend or take a turn in the waltz; and 
it was in returning from one of these ex- 
cursions that I noticed a tall, aristocratic- 
looking man in the uniform of a general 
of division, standing at a little distance 
from the Prince, and gazing upon him 
with an air of incredulous astonishment, 
that suggested a former acquaintance of 
an exceptional character. While I lin- 
gered the general stepped forward, bowed 
politely, and addressed a few words to the 
Prince, who ceremoniously returned the 
salute, and replied, as I judged from the 
movement of his lips, that he did not 
speak French; for he had learned a few 
phrases of this nature to help him through 
the chances of his Parisian life. The 
general stepped nearer and spoke again, 
this time, no doubt, in Russian, as the 
Prince listened attentively, and replied 
at some length, at the same time leading 
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the way to a balcony opening «lose beside 
them. Not to play the spy, 1 walked 
away, and was looking on at the dancing 
when Karakouban touched me upon the 
shoulder. 

**Come,’’ said he—and I noticed that 
even his lips were white—‘‘ have not we 
seen enough of this? ”’ 

‘*T am ready whenever you are, mon- 
seigneur,”’ replied I, and we departed. 
In the carriage the Prince inquired : 

‘* Did you notice General Blanc speak- 
ing to me?”’ 

** Ah, yes, it was General Blanc,”’ re- 
turned I, recollecting the stern and mark- 
ed features of the soldier. ‘‘ Does he 
know you?”’ 

‘* Unfortunately, yes,’’ replied the 
Prince ina tone of great annoyance. ‘*‘ We 
met during the late war in the Crimea, 
and as we belonged to the opposing pow- 
ers you may imagine that neither of us 
carried away very friendly recollections 
of the interview. The details of the 
transaction are part of the incognito you 
have so delicately respected, and which 
General Blane will, | fear, unveil to an- 
noy we, and force me into taking a stand 
in this, the capital of my late enemies, 
which I had not intended, and do not 
wish. Fortunately, my friend, to-morrow 
is the last of the ten days’ recreation we 
have allowed ourselves, and we will de- 
vote it to a visit to Fontainebleau. There 
will be no publicity there, no danger of 
recognition, and a compulsory confession 
of my rank. We will return at night, 
and the next morning we leave Paris.’’ 

{ made no objeetion tu the programme ; 
it was carried out, and the next morning, 
with much bustle, flourish, and parade, 
the Prince and Princess scattered their 
last shower of gold among the employees 
of the hotel, and departed, en route for 
Marseilles; while [, an hour later, took 
the train for Calais, on my way to Lon- 
don, carrying with me a pang of most un- 
willing regret, for [ was no law-breaker, 
and yet had found a strange and new de- 
light in the society of Ermenilda, Princess 
Karakouban, and could not part from her, 
probably forever, without a suffering that 
I was loath to confess even to myself. The 
Prince had, to be sure, carefully taken 
down my London address, and declared 
his intention of insisting upon a long visit 
from me in the ensuing season, but I had 
no intention of accepting the invitation. 
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If I could not avoid envying my neighbor 
his beautiful wife, I could at least refrain 
from the temptation of her society. 

A year passed, and something more, for 
it was in October, 1859, that, jaded by 
work, and rendered independent by a 
small inheritance that had fallen to my 
share, | accepted the invitation of a couple 
of young English friends, belong ng to 
that class who are forced to make a tvil 
of pleasure lest they should sink alto- 
gether into luxurious idleness, to join 
them in a long expedition after the ‘“* big 
game ’’ of the Caucasus. It was to be la- 
borious, exciting, and very expensive, and 
consequently just what Lord Frederick 
and the Hon. Algernon required; while I 
was in one of those reckless and indiffer- 
ent moods which at intervals sway most 
lives, and was ready for anything that 
promised adventure. I had recovered 
from my infatuation for the Princess Er- 
menilda, and had admired and flirted with 
half a dozen London beauties since I last 
saw her; and yet the thought of roaming 
through the Caucasus, and very possibly 
visiting Karakouban, sent an odd thrill 
of mingled delight and apprehension 
through my nerves, and I answered Lord 
Frederick’s next question a little ab- 
surdly. 

Our somewhat elaborate preparations 
were at last complete, our adieux made, 
and with a sort of vague idea of making 
pilgrimage we embarked for the Crimea, 
my two friends wishing to revisit in cold 
blood the scenes where one of them had 
fought a few years previously, and of 
which I had read and heard so much both 
during the war and later from my friend 
the Prince, who seemed very familiar 
with both the scenes and the events of 
that struggle. From Sebastopol we took 
passage for Anassa, and on leaving that 
dismal little station were at once upon 
the scene of our labors, or sports, as one 
may decide to call them. Of these I do 
not here intend to speak, although there 
is hardly a portion of the globe offering 
such varied attractions to the daring and 
hardy sportsman, and at the same time 
so many interesting features to the tray- 
eller and student of mankind. We had 
been about seven weeks at work, leading 
a very hard life, and enjoying it immense- 
ly, when late one afternoon the Hon. Al- 
gernon and myself, with a single atten- 
dant to carry the spare guns and ammu- 
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nition, found ourselves several miles from 
camp, fagged to the last degree, and upon 
the point of encountering one of the furi- 
ous thunderstorms that burst upon one in 
these mountain regions with the unbri- 
dled fury of a violent woman’s passion, 
and like that, although not positively 
dangerous to life or limb, are for the time 
exceedingly uncomfortable. 

** Confounded nuisance!’’? remarked 
Algy. ‘* The guns and everything get so 
soaked and nasty, and it’s so bad to get 
over the ground in wet clothes! Isn’t 
there any shelter within reach, Ivan?’”’ 

‘*T sawa shepherd’s hut a little way 
back, my lord, when I ran for the par- 
tridge your excellency shot,’’ replied the 
Russian in such English as he had picked 
up among the camp followers of the army. 
** If your lurdships would condescend——”’ 

**My lordship will condescend with 
great alacrity, if you will show the way— 
eh, Bob?” replied Algernon with a grin 
at me; and the next moment we were 
making our best speed across a hill pas- 
ture covered with sheep and a few fine 
horses, through a patch of woodland and 
along a dry ravine, until we suddenly 
emerged upon a little table-land where 
stood one of the low cottages of the Cau- 
casian peasantry, formed of a sort of wick- 
erwork plastered with mud outside and 
in, and roofed with thatch. It was larger 
than many we had seen, and there was an 
air of abundance and slovenly comfort 
over everything, which led my compan- 
ion to remark : 

‘This fellow has carried his pigs or 
his sheep to a good market apparently ; 
likely enough we can get something to 
eat, and I am ravenous for my part.’’ 

‘* Here’s the storm in earnest,”’ replied 
1, and without ceremony rushed at the 
door of the cottage, opened without 
knocking, and peited in, closely followed 
by Algy, while the guide discreetly found 
shelter in one of the outbuildings. The 
interior .of the cabin—for it was hardly 
better—was very dark, partly owing to 
the storm, partly to the small size and 
dirty condition of the windows; but a 
brief inspection showed that, like most 
of these houses, it consisted merely of a 
parallelogram divided into two rooms by 
a wicker partition extending nearly 
across, the inner part serving as bedcham- 
ber, and the outer as ‘ parlor, kitchen, 


and hall,’’ and that the interior, like the- 
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exterior of the mansion, showed more 
abundance than order, and more means 
than thrift. T'wo women were engaged 
in some domestic avocations at the fur- 
ther end of the outer apartment, and as 
we entered came a little toward us; then, 
apparently terrified either at the sight of 
strangers, or at our abrupt entrance and 
loud voices, they shrieked in chorus and 
rushed through the opening in the wicker 
partition to hide themselves in the inner 
room. 

**It won’t do to follow them ; there may 
oe a husband, or father, or some one at 
hand, and these Circassians are as jealous 
as Turks,’’ said I hastily. ‘* But I will 
call to them in Russian and promise not 
to eat them if they will give us some 
other food.”’ 

Approaching the screen as nearly as 
I dared, I accordingly made a little speech, 
skilfully embodying, as I flattered myself, 
the promise of substantial reward, with 
those tender assurances of admiration and 
friendship to which the fair sex of what- 
ever race or condition never turn a deaf 
ear. A profound silence followed this 
burst of eloquence, succeeded presently 
by a low whispering and tittering, at the 
sound of which I nodded complacently, 
and said in Russian : 

‘* Courage, my comrade! These kind- 
hearted ladies will take pity upon us, I 
am convinced.”’ 

More whispering, more giggling, and 
then a female figure, tall and graceful, 
so muffled about the head in a thick white 
veil that I could hardly judge of her ap- 
pearance, came timidly out, and seid : 

** What does your excellency wish?’”’ 

‘* Shelter and food, most gracious lady, 
for which we will gladly pay both in 
money and thanks,”’ said I. 

‘* | will see what we have in the house,’’ 
replied the girl timidly. ‘‘ My sister is 
sick, and cannot see you.”’ 

‘* We are truly grieved, although, not 
expecting the honor, we cannot be said to 
be disappointed,”’ replied 1 with a glance 
at Algy, who was ** making eyes ’’ with 
all his might at the shrouded fair one. 
‘*Ts your sister the hostess, then? ”’ 

** Yes, your excellency ; she isa very old 
woman,” replied the girl, turning sudden- 
ly away, and beginning to fumble among 
some dishes. 

‘* How very ready she is with her ex- 
cuses for this sister, as if it were a lesson 
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she was in a hurry to repeat, and did not 
know enough to wait for the clues,’’ mur- 
mured I in English to Algy, who replied : 

** Yes, and the sister skipped away as 
we entered as if she were neither very 
old nor very sick ; but I say, Bob, that 
girl has a stunning pair of feet and 
ankles!” 

‘*She was born too near Circassia to 
fail of them,’’ replied [; and then, while 
the volatile fellow devoted himself to pur- 
suing an acquaintance with the fair un- 
known, [ drummed upon one of the dirty 
window-panes, and wondered how far we 
might be from the palace of Prince Kara- 
kouban, and if I dared to risk an inter- 
view with Ermenilda which might undo 
all the good effects of months of absence 
and philosophy. 

1 still stood there, when a stalwart fel- 
low in the costume of the peasants of the 
Caucasus rushed past the window as if in 
haste to escape from the rain now falling 
in torrents, and bolted into the house 
much in the same fashion that we had 
done. He was hardly inside the door 


when the girl, dropping the loaf of coarse 
bread she was bringing forward, ran up 
to him, and pulling him round with his 


back to us, whispered something in his 
ear, at the same time leading him toward 
the inner room. He listened, following 
mechanically, but almost at the door 
stopped, shook off her clinging grasp, 
stood fur a moment absorbed in thought, 
then turning suddenly toward me at the 
window, he dashed his wet hat upon the 
ground, and stood revealed, tall, stately, 
handsome, and haughtier than ever. I 
stared open-mouthed, recognition strug- 
gling with an ineredulity that would not 
permit me to believe my own senses. The 
peasant neither moved nor spoke, but 
stood there like the statue of one of the 
shepherd kings upon an improved plan. 
The situation was becoming frightfully 
embarrassing, and risking all I stam- 
mered : 

** You—is it—my Prince ! ”’ 

** As much a prince as ever I was, mon- 
sieur,’’ replied the man coldly. 

“Tt is! What, the Prince Karakouban 
here! ’’ exclaimed I, a horrible suspicion 
of the hoax to which I had been made the 
victim creeping over me. 

‘© You see me, monsieur. I am Casimir 
Mahou, a shepherd-farmer, and a free- 
man of the Caucasus. I deceived you, and 
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if you resent it, you may revenge your- 
self—if you can.’’ 

I stood irresolute for a moment, and 
then the absurdity of the whole affair, 
especially the idea of my taking physical 
revenge upon the model of strength and 
power opposed to me, overcame my anger, 
and [ burst into a peal of laughter, in 
which Casimir presently joined, but some- 
what less heartily. 

** But the palace,’’ cried I, as soon as I 
could command my voice, ‘* the palace of 
Karakouban, with its noble domains, its 
vast halls, its antique magnificence, its 
troops of retainers? ”’ 

The shepherd spread open his arms 
with a right royal gesture. 

“It is here; you see it, my friend! 
What isa palace but a dwelling where 
one is monarch? And am I not monarch 
here, more of a monarch than yonder Em- 
peror in the Tuileries? For if he fancied to 
level his dwelling with the ground and 
rebuild it elsewhere, his people would for- 
bid him and he dare not oppose them, while 
I—I am absolute king over my house, and 
all that is in it—my domain of as many 
acres as I care to claim, my thousands of 
sheep, my hundreds of horses, my herds- 
men, and my dogs. I ama prince, mon- 
sieur, es Louis Napoleon is Emperor, by 
my own act and deed ; and if I choose to 
call myself Karakouban, I know no one 
who has a right to contradict me.”’ 

** But—the Princess?’’ stammered I, 
still hoping to save one little corner of 
my delusion intact. Casimir smiled so 
significantly that I blushed like a girl. 

‘*The Princess, my dear fellow, is as 
much of a princess as I am a prince—no 
more, no less. She shall welcome you 
herself. Ermenilda! Come hither, 
child !”’ 

And out from behind the wicker parti- 
tion glided the stately figure I so well 
remembered, the movements as graceful 
and assured as they had been amid the 
magnificence of our Parisian life ; but the 
beautiful face was clouded by a womanly 
timidity and confusion that added the last 
possible charm to its ordinarily too sta- 
tuesque loveliness. Advancing slowly, 
she placed her hands in mine, and look- 
ing shyly into my face murmured : 

** It was very wrong, was it not, mon- 
sieur ? ”’ 

** How could it be wrong for you to as- 
sume the place Nature designed you for, 
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my Princess ;’’ replied I; and Casimir, 
clapping me heavily upon the shoulder, 
exclaimed : 

** Bravo! You bring a breath of Paris 
to civilize our barbarous solitude. But 
now, while Ermenilda—who by the way 
recognized you at once—helps her sister to 
prepare some food for us——”’ 

** Pardon! Her sister, do you say?” 
interposed I. ‘‘ Surely I have seen the 
young lady before ! ”’ 

“She was my wilfe’s maid Anna in 
Paris, and was the medium through whom 
you generally sent your bouquets and bil- 
let-doux,”’ replied Casimir composedly ; 
while Anna, turning round with a smile 
that showed all her white teeth, nodded 
recognition and assent. 

‘‘I was more stupid in taking Mlle. 
Anna for a servant, than her sister for a 
princess,’’ said I. And, coolly nodding, 
Casimir continued : 

“That all sounds very natural, mon 
cher, but we don’t talk that way out 
here. Now listen, and I will explain. [ 
am no beggar, although no prince, but a 
freeman and a proprietor. I own thou- 
sands of acres of the wild country through 
which I presume you are hunting, and 


upon them support immense flocks of 


sheep and droves of horses. I have 
never been poor, nor have I ever cared to 
be rich, since I cannot become a noble, 
nor do I know that I should find it amus- 
ing to do so if I could. But when the 
Emperor of Russia on the one hand, and 
the Queen of England with the Emperor 
of France and the Sultan upon the other, 
chose our wild little peninsula of the 
Crimea upon which to fight out their dif 
ferences, they made my fortune among 
them in spite of myself. For they all ate 
mutton, and rode upon horses, and need- 
ed grain to keep those horses; and as I 
had plenty of all these commodities to 
sell, and was quite impartial in seeking 
my customers, the Russian roubles, and 
the English sovereigns, and the French 
napoleons soon jingled merrily together 
in my purse, and in the end overran even 
the leathern bag, in the bottom of which 
I and my father before me had always 
found ample room for all our cash. The 
war was over and the combatants depart- 
ed; but the money remained, and the 
question arose, what should we do with 
it? I already possessed as much land as I 
wished, as many flocks and horses, as 
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good a house as I cared to live in, as 
many jewels as-1 chose to see my wife 
wear, as good clothes as either of us had 
ever worn. Clearly there was no oppor- 
tunity here at home to spend the money, 
and no object in keeping it. We might 
remove to one of the great cities, but at 
St. Petersburg my little joke of playing 
the prince would soon have led me to the 
police office, and to figure as a gentleman 
and lady without title needed a different 
education from what we have received. 
Your own Russian, my dear friend, is so 
very bad that you do not appreciate the 
vulgarity of mine; but an educated Russ 
would set me down as a peasant before I 
had finished my first sentence.’’ 

**Thanks,’’ murmured I, a little net- 
tled ; but Casimir only laughed and con- 
tinued : 

‘* As for my French, itis that of the camp 
and the cabaret. No Russian prince would 
think of using it, and I determined to 
drop it altogether while away from home ; 
for, as you foresee, I soon determined to 
go and spend my money in Paris, whose 
delights and luxuries had formed the 
theme of many an hour’s chat among my 
camp friends, and had been of course ex- 
aggerated beyond all reason. I told Er- 
menilda that I would make a princess of 
her, and take her to Paris. She asked if 
it was ia the Crimea, and I said, ‘ Cer- 
tainly!’ They had spoken to me of the 
Semmes de chambre of ladies of quality, 
and I perceived that Ermenilda must have 
one, but that if she were Russian she 
would soon detect the cheat, and might 
make trouble for us, and if she were 
French my wife could not speak to her ; 
so I took Anna also into my confidence, 
and offered to show her the world if she 
would look at it through a soubrette’s 
eyes. She consented, and we all left 
home without beat of drum, assuming 
our princely character only after touching 
French soil. The money lasted for a 
month, and I have still a few gold pieces 
to jingle against each other in the bottom 
of the leathern bag. This is my story, my 
dear friend, and I am not ashamed or 
afraid to confess it.”’ 

‘* Whyshould you be?” repliedI. sar- 
tily. ‘* But what about General Blanc, 
who recognized you in Paris? ”’ 

“* Yes, yes, that was unfortunate. The 
General and I had some dealing about 
horses, and he was dissatisfied with his 
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end of the bargain: very unreasonably 
so, but what would you have? Is a man 
ever satisfied with the horse he buys, or 
the price he pays for it? The General 
recognized me and called me to account 
for imposing myself upon the Parisians as 
a prince, when | was really no more than 
a——I don’t know what he was going to 
call me, for I stopped him with the in- 
quiry whether he should accept a chal- 
lenge if I offered it. As I expected, he 
said ‘No,’ and [ then advised him to be 
cautious how he insulted me, since, as I 
could not have the satisfaction of a gen- 
tleman, I should certainly take that of a 
peasant, and throw him over the balcony 
on which he stood into the street. Gen- 
eral Blanc perceived the strength of my 
argument, also that of my arms, and con- 
tented himself with inquiring when I 
proposed to leave Paris. I toid him in 
thirty-six hours, as had already been ar- 
ranged; and without another word he 
stepped back into the salon, and I saw no 
more of him. That was all of that; and 
now [ perceive that the women have pre- 
pared our supper, and I hope you and 
your friend will do it justice, although I 
do not promise quite the menu of our 
friend Boniface.”’ 

‘* With which you were so dissatisfied,”’ 
suggested I a little maliciously. 

‘* Of course,’’ replied Casimir compos- 
edly. ‘* A savage like myself is far more 
difficult to satisfy than a born prince, for 
his ideas are boundless, and absolutely 
unrestrained by experience. I had formed 
in my own mind I know not what gor- 
geous ideas of Paris and its magnificence, 
and I was sincerely disappointed. I sup- 
pose, now, there is really nothing better 
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to be had upon the face of the globe than 
what I got for my money in Paris, eh?’”’ 

**In the way of luxury and the delight 
of the senses, no,’’ replied I. Casimir 
shook his head contemptuously. 

*¢ Then [ would better have staid at home 
and buried my money in the ground,”’ 
said he. ‘* For I had already enjoyed a 
hundred times over in my own mind the 
delights of # city which excelled Paris as 
far as Paris excels Anassa. You say there 
is no such city in the world; and I reply, 
so much the worse for the world, for it 
knows not what it loses in not realizing 
my dreams. Let us eat.”’ 

The ladies—for I will never call Erme- 
nilda less than a lady—had retired behind 
the partition as soon as their lord was 
served, and we three men sat down to- 
gether. The banquet was not such as 
Boniface had so often set befure us, and 
my appetite would have resisted the 
daintiest wooing that night; but Algy 
did well, and our host was in splendid 
spirits. Supper and the storm ended to- 
gether, and a few moments later we left 
the cabin, Ermenilda bidding me a tear- 
ful farewell while Casimir stepped out to 
call the guide. As we moved away I 
turned back to look once more at the 
palace of Karakouban, and saw Casimir 
standing thoughtfully in the doorway, 
his splendid face and figure lighted by the 
last ray of the setting sun, while from the 
window at the side of the house a white 
hand waved adieu. I sighed, and return- 
ing the salute, hastened away ; nor have 
I from that day to this seen or heard of 
the Prince of Karakouban or his most 
charming wife. 

Jane G. Austin. 





CONFEDERATE STATES AND THEIR CONSTITUTION. 


ia the Convention of 1787, which fram- 
ed the projet of the Constitution for 
subsequent ratification by the several 
States, two months were occupied in dis- 
cussing general principles and in a free 
interchange of opinion on the details of 
several suggested plans of government. 
In these discussions much antagonism 
as to the character of the political organ- 
ization best adapted to the States was 
developed. The antenatal struggle in the 
womb of Rebekah, betwixt Esau and 
Jacob, typified the wide discordance of 
sentiment held by able deputies in regard 
to the kind of government needed for the 
permanent union of the sovereign States. 
The wide divergences may be classified 
into two parties: the one favoring a 
strong central government, assimilated as 
much as possible to the admired British 
system ; the other seeking to define ac- 
curately the authority of the new govern- 
ment, retaining for the separate States as 
much undelegated power as might be con- 
sistent with their protection against do- 
mestic violence and foreign invasion. 
The foreshadowed antagonism assumed 
shape and form and name when the in- 
choate instrument became by separate 
State adoption the Constitution, and was 
put on a practical trial as to the measure 
and limit of the grants of the States. 
Proposed legislation soon embodied in 
opposing political parties the advocates 
of the two hostile systems, the one dread- 
ing centrifugal tendencies, the other cen- 
tripetal. What was not clearly delegated 
in the organic law was sought to be ef- 
fected by latitudinous interpretation. 
Grave questions of national policy con- 
stantly «rose for adjustment, and these 
furnished occasions for strengthening the 
Federal Government. What was the ex- 
tent of the implied powers gave scope for 
the most elastic construction. With vary- 
ing results and many considerable alter- 
nations of opinion, growing out of the 
condition of the country, personal rela- 
tions of the leaders, and other causes, 
these two parties, representing substan- 
tially these counter political theories, 
existed from the second term of Washing- 


ton’s administration to 1861. The famous 
** American system ’’ was an elaboration 
of the paternal theory of government, 
constituting it a sort of secondhand Pro- 
vidence, regulating labor, furnishing cur- 
rency, building roads, digging canals, 
fostering by bounties and special legisla- 
tion favored industries, paying State 
debts, and making the States dependent 
corporations upon a huge, consolidated, 
central power. ‘The opposing party en- 
deavored to confine the General Govern- 
ment within narrow boundaries, holding 
it by strict construction of the bond of 
compact to general legislation, leaving to 
the local legislatures of the individual 
States the regulation and protection of all 
those duties and rights growing out of 
the relations of husband and wife, parent 
and child, guardian and ward, creditor 
and debtor, master and servant. Antipo- 
dal differences existed as to the proper 
remedies for flagrant infraction of the 
Constitution, and as to the ultimate arbiter 
for the adjustment of irreconcilable dis- 
putes. One school held that in all cases 
not capable of assuming a character for 
judicial determination, Congress was the 
final and exclusive judge of the extent of 
its own powers. The other held that the 
limits of the Union were marked by the 
boundary between the reserved and dele- 
gated powers; that the Federal Govern- 
ment was but a creature of the States, and 
that there was no practical difference 
between an absolute government and one 
having the right to take what powers it 
pleased. One of these national political 
organizations had for its leaders and ex- 
pounders such men as Hamilton, Adams, 
Jay, Webster, and Clay. The other 
boasted of not less able and patriotic 
leaders in Jefferson, Madison, Calhoun, 
Polk, Wright, and Woodbury. 

The characteristic differences and ten- 
dencies of these parties had ‘* ample scope 
and verge enough ”’ in the questions that 
grew out of commerce, currency, appro- 
priations, and the territories. The last 
especially gave stimulating impulse. One 
party claimed that Congress had over 
‘* the territory and other property belong- 
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ing to the United States ’’ a power little 
short of the legislative omnipotence of the 
British Parliament. By the other it was 
strenuously insisted that the Constitution, 
by its own inherent power, extended over 
every fuot of the public domain, and that 
a law to operate over the territories re- 
quired as express a grant as a law to 
operate over the States. The claim to 
carry slaves as property into the terri- 
tories developed to the extreme the pe- 
culiarities of the two schools of politics. 
The Presidential election of 1860 was re- 
garded by the South as the consumma- 
tion of the national theory, the subver- 
sion of State equality, and the certain 
overthrow of limitations and reservations 
essential to the minority section in the 
‘* irrepressible conflict.’’ 

It is not the purpose of the writer to 
intimate an opinion as to the conduct of 
the South in seceding from the Union 
and attempting the establishment of an- 
other government. The stern arbitra- 
ment of war has settled irrevocably against 
the South the issues of the contest. Af- 
rican slavery is furever extinct in the 
United States. Secession, as a practica- 
ble or possible remedy for any political 
ill, has not a single advocate. The Fed- 
eral Government is now generally recog- 
nized as a nation with plenary powers of 
centralization. War powers have subor- 
dinated the States, and the Hamiltonian 
theory is the fixed policy, the irreversible 
order. Acquiescence in the overthrow 
of the Confederacy, and in all the legiti- 
mate consequences of defeat and surren- 
der, is universal. 

As no person is so insane as to wish to 
appeal from the decision of the wager of 
battle, as every patriotic citizen must 
desire the perpetuity and prosperity of a 
just union, it cannot be amiss and may 
be productive of good to review the Con- 
stitution of the Confederate States, and 
draw therefrom some instructive lessons. 

The prominent advocates of secession, 
the political leaders, were not radicals 
nor revolutionists in politics. The South 
was never accused of such heresies. Her 
statesmen were habitually conservative, 
resisting innovation and usurpation, 
guarding jealously the rights of the 
States, warmly attached to the Constitu- 
tion, vigorously opposing the concentra- 
tion of power at Washington, and ear- 
nestly striving to diminish rather than to 
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increase Federal legislation. Hers was 
the laissez nous faire policy. Her inter- 
ests demanded quiet and security. Dis- 
order, revolution, anarchy, was death. 
An aspiring architect of ruin was ob- 
noxious to the Southern property-holder. 
Funum habet in cornu, longe fuge. Sta- 
bility of property and society, homage to 
order and law, were essential to her ‘* pe- 
culiar institution’? and congruous with 
her habits of thought. Strictness of con- 
struction of the Constitution, and opposi- 
tion to interference with the internal 
management of sister Statesand of foreign 
nations, were so universally held at the 
South as to be almost vernacular. When 
the country became frantic over Father 
Mathew, the South counselled national 
dignity. When Kossuth by his marvel- 
lous eloquence excited indignation at 
Austrian tyranny and enthusiastic admi- 
ration of Magyar heroism, and when grave 
senators lost their reason under his apos- 
trophes to liberty, Southern statesmen re- 
sisted the committal of our Government to 
Quixotic undertakings in his behalf. 
When intervention in European affairs to 
the extent of ‘‘ advancing to the conflict ’’ 
was seriously advocated in the American 
Senate, Southern senators were not be- 
hind others in pleading for our national 
traditions, and for the Washingtonian 
policy of no entangling alliances with 
foreign nations. 
W hen the Confederacy was formed, any 
purpose to interfere with the United 


States or other nations, or to make war, 


or commit aggressions, was authoritative- 
ly disavowed. The Congress declared 
readiness to adjust and settle ‘* between 
the States forming this Confederacy and 
their late confederates of the United 
States everything pertaining to the com- 
mon property, common liability, and com- 
mon obligations of tlie Union, upon the 
principles of right, justice, equity, and 
good faith.’’ Peace was obviously the 
desire and just policy. There was no 
preparation for war. The Confederacy 
had not a seaman or soldier, « ship or an 
armory, and was without revenue, with- 
out commerce, without recognition in the 
family of nations. In making their or- 
ganic law, they made a transcript in large 
measure of the Constitution of the United 
States, following the text with literal 
fidelity. With studious care and affec- 
tionate reverence, the old instrument was 
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closely adhered to. The resolution un- 
der which the deputies from Alabama 
were elected authorized and invited a 
meeting of deputies from other States to 
frame ‘‘ a provisional government upon 
the principles of the Constitution of the 
United States,’’ and the Constitution of 
the Confederate States is simply the old 
Constitution with the Southern construc- 
tion. As President Davis said in his in- 
augural, ‘* The Constitution formed by 
our fathers is that of these Confederate 
States in their exposition of it.”’ It was 
hoped that peaceful means, a stable and 
just government, lightly-taxed and well- 
protected property, uninterrupted navi- 
gation of the Mississippi, and commercial 
necessity would secure expansion. The 
special effort was made to save the rights 
and remedies of the States. Encroach- 
ments on constituent States and foreign 
nations were guarded against. Slave 
trade was prohibited, and the General 
Government was put under bonds to keep 
the peace. Its hands were tied. Power 
was limited and well defined. The com- 
mon accusation of an intention to subvert 
republican government and establish a 
monarchy is a transparent absurdity. 
The Confederacy had its origin in jeal- 
ousy of Federal usurpation, and the 
States were striving to save themselves in 
the future from any possible mischief 
from that source. Checks and guaran- 
tees against the evils and dangers which 
had been developed in the old government 
were provided. It is feeble commendation 
to say of those who framed the Constitu- 
tion that they were generally men of ex- 
perience and ability. Mr. Stephens, a 
conspicuous and trusted member of the 
Congress, says they were, in the main. 
men ‘of solid character, of education, 
of reading, of refinement, and well versed 
in the principles of government ;”’’ and 
that several might ‘* justly be ranked for 
intellectual vigor, as well as acumen of 
thought and oratorical powers, among the 
first men of the continent at that time.’’ 
Such were the asperity of feeling, the 
universal excitement, the momentousness 
of the struggle at the time of the forma- 
tion of the Constitution, that it necessarily 
attracted but little attention. The New 
York ‘* Herald,’’ on the 16th of March, 
1861, published it in full, and on the 
19th of March, in a leading editorial, re- 
commended the adoption by the United 
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States of ‘‘ this ultimatum of the seceded 
States.”” It said: ‘‘The new Constitu- 
tion is the Constitution of the United 
States with various modifications and 
some very important and most desirable 
improvemenis.’’ ‘*‘ We are free to say 
that the invaluable reforms enumerated 
should be adopted by the United States, 
with or without a reunion of the seceded 
States, and as soon as possible. But why 
not accept them with the propositions of 
the Confederate States on slavery as a 
basis of reunion?’’ As slavery and the 
Confederacy are equally dead beyond 
possibility of revivification, as the pas- 
sions engendered by the war have some- 
what subsided, as the thoughtful and pa- 
triotic can have no motive for withhold- 
ing an unprejudiced consideration, and as 
it is a feature of ‘‘ The Galaxy ’’ to pub- 
lish papers of political and legal interest 
which are not of a partisan character, it 
may be timely to inquire whether some 
of the aforementioned changes might not 
be wisely adopted by the people of the 
United States. Sagacious as were the 
Constitution makers of 1787, they were 
not inspired. Inimitable as is the work 
of their hands, it is not faultless. In 
this progressive and democratic country, 
law is not irrepealable or unamendable ; 
that would be the veriest despotism. It 
would be very silly conservatism in a 
people to refuse to avail themselves of 
broad and enlightened experience. The 
patriots of the last century were wise, 
but had not the prevision to provide for 
the exigencies of this. To quote Jeremy 
Bentham: ‘‘ The thirteenth century de- 
cides for the fourteenth ; the fourteenth 
makes laws for the fifteenth ; the fifteenth 
hermetically seals up the sixteenth, which 
tyrannizes over the seventeenth, which 
again tells the eighteenth how it is to act 
under circumstances which cannot be 
foreseen, and how it is to conduct itself 
in exigencies which no human wit can 
auticipate.”’ 

Politics is as progressive as any sci- 
ence. For as we are in advance of pre- 
ceding ages, it would be a laughable com- 
placency to imagine that our system was 
perfect. Beautiful theories that once ap- 
parently accounted for all known phe- 
nomena are afterwards rejected. The 
** Cosmos ”’ of Humboldt in some parts is 
antiquated. Our Constitution when adopt- 
ed was a mere hypothesis. It has been 
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wonderfully verified by experience, but 
as all human contrivances are imperfect, 
it is not presumption to suggest that even 
it might in some respects be improved, so 
as to meet some of the new phases of the 
progress of society and civilization. 

One of the resolutions which contained 
the essential features of the proposed gov- 
ernment, as referred to the Committee of 
Detail of the Convention of 1787, insti- 
tuted a national executive to be chosen 
for a terin of seven years, and to be inel- 
igible a second time. By the Confederate 
Constitution the tenure of office of’ the 
President was six years, and he was made 
ineligible fora second term. Ineligibil- 
ity would cure some of the evils that have 
grown out of irresponsible caucuses and 
party assemblages. A President ineligi- 
ble is freed from the temptation of using 
his official influence to secure a reélection. 
He is the executive of the whole people, 
and not merely the head of a party, and 
national interests predominate over the 
question of personal succession. No dis- 
putes about Caesarism would arise. 

Those familiar with British constitu- 
tional history know that the voting of 
supplies secures popular control over a 
hereditary executive. To restrain the in- 
fluence of the Crown, no expedient has 
been found better than a strict settlement 
of the revenues. Hence, in the reign of 
Charles I[., Parliament required as the 
condition of a money grant that it should 
be appropriated to a specific service, and 
that no petition or motion involving a 
grant of public money should be listened 
to until it had received the recommenda- 
tion of the Crown. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer must annually present his 
budget and lay before the House of Com- 
mons financial estimates and plans, com- 
prehending debt, expenditure, income, 
ways tind means, and the proposed taxa- 
tion for the ensuing year. The Confed- 
erate Constitution imposed upon the Exe- 
cutive the duty of calling for appropria- 
tions, and unless the money was “ asked 
and estimated for by some one of the 
heads of departments, and submitted to 
Congress by the President, a two-thirds 
vote of botin houses, taken by yeas and 
nays, was required for an appropria- 
tion.”” This high degree of responsibility 
for expenditures was mitigated somewhat 
by allowing the President to arrest cor- 
rupt or unwise legislation by disapprov- 
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ing a particular appropriation, and ap- 
proving another in the same bill. 

While not going to the extent of a par- 
liamentary government, provision was 
made for granting ‘‘ to the principal of- 
ficer in each of the executive departments 
a seat upon the floor of either house, with 
the privilege of discussing any measures 
appertaining to his department.’’ This 
approach to a distinguishing feature of 
the British constitution, designed to bring 
the executive and legislative departments 
into closer and readier intercourse, to 
prevent delay in getting information, to 
subject the heads of departments to a 
quicker responsibility, worked, during the 
brief life of the Confederacy, most satis- 
factorily. 

In the earlier administrations the pow- 
er of removal was seldom used, and then 
only for adequate cause. Subsequently, 
when the power was perverted and abused, 
it awakened most serious apprehensions 
for the well-being of the republic. In 
1826, in 1835, and in 1844, elaborate re- 
ports by able committees, headed by Ben- 
ton, Calhoun, and Morehead, were made 
to the Senate, accompanied by bills for 
disarming the President ‘‘ of the fearful 
influence of unrestrained and unlimited 
official patronage.’’? The right to remove 
public officers is not enumerated in the 
specific grants of power, and by many of 
our ablest lawyers it is insisted that pre- 
cedent cannot legitimate, on a mere in- 
ference, such plenary executive control of 
the offices of the country. It will hardly 
be denied that public offices are not now, 
as in the purer and better days, regarded 
as trusts for the public good. Those who 
should be servants of the people are often 
bondsmen of the party in power, and fed- 
eral offices are considered as the spoils of 
conquest, to be distributed among camp 
followers as rewards for partisan zeal and 
labor. Executive influence becomes pro- 
digious when hosts of expectants are eager 
to displace the ‘‘ ins,’’ in whose behalf 
experience, and ability, and integrity 
count nothing as against inability to pro- 
nounce the party shibboleths. The ten- 
dency is to corrupt public opinion, to de- 
grade public station, to make officeholders 
placemen and supple instruments, and 
**to raise up a host of hungry, greedy, 
and subservient partisans, ready for every 
service, however base and corrupt.”’ 

Those who made the Confederate Con- 
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stitution were deeply conscious of the in- 
fluence of such a practice, extending to 
every neighborhood of the Union, in 
strengthening the power of a single de- 
partment. They therefore adopted quite 
arefurm. Cabinet officers and those con- 
nected with the diplomatic service were 
removable at the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent. Such officers are the immediate 
agents of the President, and to give him 
entire control over them was necessary to 
the efficient discharge of his duties. To 
cripple an executive by depriving him of 
the means of ridding his official family of 
a disagreeable, or incompetent, or hostile 
person, would have been the destruction 
of the independence of a separate depart- 
ment. To avoid the corruption of patron- 
age dispensed for party purposes, and re- 
pudiate the mischievous maxim that ‘‘ to 
the victors belong the spoils,’’ the Presi- 
dent was required, in all other than cab- 
inet and diplomatic removals, te report to 
the Senate the removal, with the reasons 
therefor. The very language of one of 
the bills recommended in 1826 was trans- 
ferred to the Constitution. As the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate are neces- 
sary to an appointment, the Confederate 
Government so far associated the Senate 
in the act of removal as to require a state- 
ment of the reasons of the Executive, so 
as to enhance executive responsibility 
and to prevent displacement of public ser- 
vants from mere whim or caprice, or for 
party advantage. 

Some additional restrictions, suggested 
by the history of our previous legislation, 
were imposed on the legislative depart- 
ment. The ‘‘ general welfare clause,’’ 
the huge Serbonian bog in which have 
been swallowed up constitutional limi- 
tations, was stricken out, and Congress 
was empowered “ to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises, for revenue 
necessary to pay the debts, provide for 
the common defence, and carry on the 
government of the Confederate States.’ 
Bounties from the treasury were prohib- 
ited, and duties were not to be laid “ to 
promote or foster any branch of indus- 
try.”’ The angry controversy about pro- 
tective tariffs which, in 1828-1832, came 
so near dissolving the Union, was settled 
by a stroke of the pen. The General 
Government was to perform national 
functions, and not discriminate in its le- 
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gislation by fostering or oppressing local 
and sectional interests and industries. 
Congress was also inhibited from making 
appropriations for internal improvements 
except for lights, beacons, buoys, im- 
provement of harbors, and removing ob- 
structions to navigation, “in all which 
cases *’ such duties were to be laid on the 
navigation facilitated thereby as might 
‘*be necessary to pay the costs and ex- 
penses thereof.’’ When any river divided 
or flowed through two or more States, 
they might enter into compact to improve 
its navigation. 

Such was what Castlereagh would have 
sneeringly termed ‘* the ignorant impa- 
tience of taxation ’’ among the framers of 
the Confederate Constitution. The Post 
Office Department was required to be 
self-sustaining. It was not considered 
just to put upon tax-payers the burden 
of conveying newspapers and private cor- 
respondence. It was hoped also that a 
self-supporting department would neces- 
sitate the abolition of the franking privi- 
lege and the diminution of Government 
printing. 

Bills appropriating money were to spe- 
cify the exact amount in Confederate cur- 
rency, and the purposes for which made, 
and no extra compensation was to be 
granted to any public contractor, officer, 
agent, or servant, after such contract 
should have been made, or such service 
rendered, Every bill was to relate to but 
one subject, and that was to be expressed 
in the title. 

Whatever may be said of the wisdom 
or expediency of these amendments of our 
Constitution, the purpose is most mani- 
fest to guard the people from excessive 
taxation, to define and limit the powers 
of the government, to keep all constitu- 
tional checks on misgovernment in the 
highest state of efficiency, and to furnish 
every possible security for purity and in- 
tegrity in the administration of public 
affairs. The history of mankind shows 
that a government always spends as much 
as it finds it possible or safe to extract 
from the people, and that, as Hallam 
said, ‘* time changes anomaly into system, 
and injury into right; examples beget 
custom, and custom ripens into law ; and 
the doubtful precedent of one generation 
becomes the fundamenta? maxim of an- 
other. ”’ 

J. L. M. Curry. 
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T was a handsome, impertinent face— 
one of those faces in which the 
retroussé arrangements of all the fea- 
tures seem at once to challenge and to in- 
sult the gazer. These faces, however 
handsome, are intolerable to other wo- 
men, but are sometimes very provoking 
and béautiful to men. 

Such a face stopped Alfred Clover on 
his way through the ball-room of Mrs. 
Mayfair, and such a face proved his 
ruin. 

‘* A beautiful dancer, too,’’ whispered 
his companion, a fellow senior at college, 
who immediately introduced Alfred to 
Miss Maria Milburn. On such slender 
cobwebs hangs our destiny. 

Alfred was a handsome, dear fellow, 
with a yoice—a tenor voice—and a for- 
tune. Are not these things enough to 
ruin any man? Not the treatment of a 
poor Indian baby packed in early papoose- 
dom between two boards, that he may 


grow up an aristocratic flat-head, is 
more fatal to a natural development of 
beauty than is the early possession of 
these advantages to the young American 


man. It seems a foregone conclusion 
that to be successful in the great Ameri- 
can race one must start like the Greek 
athlete, unencumbered. If the genii of 
whom we read in the Arabian tale, who 
are suspended over our world, holding 
crowns to drop on lucky heads, ever drop 
one on the head of a boy who has started 
with these great apparent advantages, 
it is as rare as is the handsome flat-head. 
Alfred therefore started in the race heavi- 
ly encumbered ; his popularity made him 
diffuse, bee-like in his dissoluteness, which 
his refinement prevented from becoming 
dissipation. He was beyond, above the 
necessity of work, he thought; but his nat- 
ural cleverness brought him a ready and 
easy superiority in his classes. His beau- 
tiful voice made him only too welcome to 
his gay midnight tempters. He tasted too 
early of that sweet cup, flattery. One 
man whom he had rescued from his own 
worst enemy, himself, one who had been 
shut up in the close casket of a shy diffi- 
dence, George Sullivan, was alone his 
true mentor, his unfailing friend. He 


sometimes, although he worshipped Al- 
fred as a Persian does the sun, ventured 
to say a warning word over the rash 
prodigality with which Alfred wasted his 
gifts. He followed him not only through 
college, but after they left, with occa- 
sional warning words; but they did not 
reach the butterfly in time to save it from 
the winter winds. 

When a man means or is destined to 
go to destruction, how he seems to hurry 
on @ pas de géant. This was Alfred’s 
pace. Firstsome of his money went ; then 
he followed the foolish and impertinent 
face to the altar. The low-class Eng- 
lish have a very disagreeable way of pro- 
nouncing that word. They call it a halter! 
A narrow mind anda cold heart, an en- 
vious soul and an egotism which shut out 
all other objects—such were Mrs. Clover’s 
claims to consideration. Had she been a 
trifle larger intellectually, or more in- 
tense, she would have been dangerous ; 
as it was, feebleness of mind and body 
came in to save the world from a mon- 
ster, while it completed the disorganiza- 
tion of poor Alfred’s household and for- 
tunes. 

George Sullivan, with the slow and sure 
tread of the tortoise, had gone on and on 
straight to the goal. He had married a 
good woman with a large fortune and 
all the virtues, except, perhaps, the 
doubtful one of being charming. He 
wanted but one thing to make him hap- 
py, which was the love and companion- 
ship of Alfred Clover; but Mrs. Clover 
interfered and broke up this. Mr. and 
Mrs. Sullivan, with- their superior pros- 
perity, were her ‘‘ Mordecai at the gate.’’ 
A small mind needs a convenient hatred 
for its nourishment, as a larger soul 
craves love ; and it is not a difficult mat- 
ter for a wife to interfere with and break 
up a masculine friendship. 

Alfred went on, becoming more and 
more an accomplished failure. Every 
kind of success awaited him but success- 
ful success. He failed professionally for 
want of persistency. He failed in busi- 
ness perhaps for want of meanness; at 
any rate, he failed. 


Finally he lost his character. No mat- 
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ter how, we will merely look at what he 
lost. 

There is a darkness too deep to be de- 
scribed, and that was thecloud into which 
Alfred descended, with no heart or soul 
near him large enough to speak one com- 
forting word. What can be more demor- 
alizing in such a moment than a wife of 
small soul? What companionship more 
maddening to the unhappy than a selfish 
nature which has to it neither reach nor 
breadth of vision? Is it wonderful that 
he looked longingly at his pistol case, and 
measured the depth of the dark, peaceful 
river? Yet he said to himself, even in 
this hour, ‘* I will not go to the next world 
with the legend on my brow, ‘ Ran away 
from his last place.’ Bad asthis world is, 
I will stay and see it out.’’ 

Mrs. Clover had meanwhile kept the 
family cradle very active. While no 
olive branches descended on the house of 
Sullivan, the Clover fields were decorated 
with blossoms. 

Mrs. Clover had never aspired to be- 
come a candidate for admission to Har- 
vard College, nor had she clamored for the 
ballot—let this last be set down to her 
credit; but she had performed her legiti- 
mate function with rare and admirable 
fidelity. She was one of Napoleon’s great- 
est women. Alfred Clover in his day of 
ruin looked around on seven little chil- 
dren, and on a wife whose only form of 
consolation was, ‘* Why haveI been so un- 
fortunate, and not the Sullivans?” 

So thinking and so feeling, nigh unto 
despair, Alfred Clover sat watching into 
the night, not knowing what the morning 
would bring forth, when he heard a quiet 
ring at his door. He opened it himself, to 
see standing there George Sullivan, the 
man whose life had not been a failure. 

The sight of this familiar face, asso- 
ciated as it was with his early life, its 
brilliancy, its hopes, its joys, and its suc- 
cesses, was now, in the hour of his miser- 
able failare, inexpressibly painful. 

But he found strength to say: 

** George, this is kind.”’ 

It is the misfortune of misfortunes that 
they reveal to us the weak spot in our 
best friends. We receive a visit of con- 
dolence when perhaps some unexpected 
disgrace has fallen on our house; we find, 
to our eternal amazement, that the friend 
on whom we have leaned, as on a rock, is 
delighted to roll our sorrow as a sweet 
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morsel under histongue. He tells us, with 
a tone in which lurks an ill-concealed 
note of triumph, how much we have suf- 
fered in public estimation; how much we 
have lost; how we must hide for a time 
from the public gaze! Our grief, which 
has been formless before, like the smoke 
which came from the genie’s box, takes 
form and becomes a giant, and no magic 
ting which we can rub will ever induce 
the giant to go back again to the box; 
he remains, a shadow between us and the 
officious friend. 

Truly, ‘‘ lemalheurdes consolations sur- 
croit d’afflictions,’’ in many and in most 
cases, but it was not to be so in this 
case. As the magic lantern is turned 
sometimes by accident on the audience, 
we all know the curious metamorphosis 
of familiar faces. The beautiful become 
ugly, the ugly beautiful ; Mephistopheles 
becomes Moses, and Moses Mephisto- 
pheles; thelittle, insignificant, pug-nosed, 
freckled face in the corner shines forth 
with something of an angel light, while 
the grand, serene face of our sample phi- 
lanthropist shadows forth the hitherto 
hidden malignity of his soul. 

So with misfortune: if it takes away a 
dear delusion, it often shows us a new, 
unexpected, and unrealized blessing. 
Some friend, whom we have ignored, per- 
haps, has been loving and trusting us. 
It is only our short-sighted gaze that is 
wrong, not the eternal goodness. 

Alfred, from the depths of his sorrow, 
bad imagined that George Sullivan had 
grown purse-proud and indifferent; he 
did not know, he could not fathom the 
reason of his visit. 

And poor George’s constitutional awk- 
wardaness favored for a moment the idea 
that he had come totriumph. Butas the 
sun of spring unlocks the ice, and sends 
it down in floods of clear water over the 
awaiting meadows, so the warm heart 
underneath cleared away all obstructions, 
and the man found words to utter: 

** Alfred, I have come to help you.”’ 

And then followed one of those inter- 
views which can never be told. Lan- 
guage is not rich enough for that gener- 
osity which puts ail, even character it- 
self, at the disposition of the unfortunate. 
The man who is true and faithful in such 
an hour is like that ray of sunlight 
which penetrates the chinks of the pris- 
oner’s deep dungeon. He is a messenger 
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from the eternal goodness, an ambassador 
from on high. 

** Alfred,’’ said George finally, “ I have 
never forgotten the hour when I, an 
awkward boy away from home for the 
first time, cursed with this embarrass- 
ment which clothes me still like a gar- 
ment, saw you leave the band of my tor- 
menters and come to my rescue. You 
were the god Apollo to me, with your 
beauty, ease, and popularity. In that 
hour, and in your subsequent kindness, 
you turned my heart from hatred to 
love. You altered my wholecareer. You 
saved me from that scorn and loathing 
of the human race which was rapidly 
taking hold of me. I registered a vow 
then and there, that should you ever 
need help, and I could give it, I was 
yours, body and soul. You have been 
slow to claim that aid; but through the 
complications of fate, the hour has come. 
Receive then the first installment of an 
old debt.’’ 

The light had come through the chink, 
and the prisoner was reprieved. 

Alfred began a new life in a new city. 
The terrible lesson had struck deep. 
- This diffuse and gifted man learned to 
confine his gifts in narrower channels, 
not forgetting to use them, as he always 
had done, for the pleasure and enlighten- 
ment of all around him. We must all 
learn that lesson from physical nature, 
that the stream which turns the mill and 
grinds the corn cannot go roaming at 
its own sweet will among the buttercups 
and daisies ; it must be confined in a nar- 
row, prosaic, and definite channel. 

As for Mrs. Clover—reader, have you 
ever cultivated geraniums? Have you 
ever noticed the effect of transplantation ? 
Even the humble varieties, yon scraggy 
old fishtail, or the common sweet-scented, 
are all benefited by a ‘‘ change of base.’’ 
The beautiful pelargoniums become splen- 
did and the fishtail is a blaze of blossoms ; 
while the ‘* sweet-scented ’’ has become a 
tree almost, and affords you a delicious 
background for your bouquets. 

The new soil of a Western city improv- 
ed that feeble growth known as Mrs. Clo- 
ver. ‘Torn from the supports of old ha- 
treds and old jealousies, which had fas- 
tened like ugly cankers around her very 
roots, Mrs. Clover put forth unexpected 
shoots of energy ; and perhaps that pale 
face and that bowed figure of the man as- 
sociated with her early admiration and 
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her early triumphs, had touched the mus- 
ele which served her for a heart. Cer- 
tainly Mrs. Clover improved. Her brood 
of children were better taken care of; the 
breakfasts were eatable, and her tone less 
querulous. 

It would do us all good could we read 
the letters written at this time by Alfred 
to George Sullivan. But who has written 
out the eloquence of those prayers which 
mothers breathe beside their children’s 
cots? or who has copied that sublime poem 
of despair which every heart pours out 
over its dead? Who has caught that no- 
ble language of gratitude which the saved 
pour forth to the benefactor? The best 
part of literature is that which is unwrit- 
ten. 

It was enough that the old affection 
was renewed, the old friendship rehabili- 
tated. It wasenough for George Sullivan 
to find that his trust had not been mis- 
placed. It is not always the worst man 
whose sins find him out. Alfred’s real 
integrity was unshaken. That diffuse- 
ness which had been his bane was now 
gone; a steady, hard-working life was 
crowned with its appropriate success. 
Men honored and trusted him ; his wife, 
if she was not a comfort, had ceased to 
be a torment; he had health and hope. 
If the brilliant promise of his youth had 
turned to ashes, out of those ashes had 
risen the Phoenix of a better and more un- 
selfish existence. 

Life is apt to be a very mixed drink at 
best. All we can ask of it is that it 
sKould not be too dreadfully bitter for our 
tender palates. Alfred Clover did not 
rise into an atmosphere of happiness at 
once ; perhaps he never did. 


I slept, and dreamed that life was beauty ; 
I woke, and found that life was duty. 


Like most of us, Alfred ceased to live 
for himse!f, and began to live for his chil- 
dren. It came to him suddenly one day 
that he had some beautiful daughters. 
The combination had been a happy one 
physically, and the Clover children were 
all handsome, clever, and good. Ger- 
trude, the eldest, was from her earliest 
years a wise little woman, a great com- 
fort to her father, and, as are the child- 
ren of feeble mothers often, a perfect little 
orderly housekeeper, and a guardian an- 
gel of the younger children. She shot up 
into a dark-eyed beauty at eighteen, 
rather pensive and grave, but very pleas- 
ing, and was immediately wooed and won 
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by the best match in Urania, and went 
from her mother’s nursery to her own 
much better furnished one, which in due 
time she proceeded to fill, though not 
with her mother’s talent. 

Then came Alice, graceful, coquettish, 
with streaming curls, eyes like a startled 
fawn, and complexion with a mild rose 
blush in it. Grave and sombre Mr. De- 
laplaine, member of Congress, rich and 
important, plucked this flower, and wore 
it proudly. 

Then came, in fulness of time, tender 
Magdalena, a heavenly blonde. Her eyes 
were so blue, her brow so fair, her hair 
so gloriously golden and beautiful, that 
every one said, ‘* She outshines them all.”’ 
She was a joyous and loving creature, as 
radiant as her own coloring. The world 
was @ gay and serene place to Magdale- 
na, so she appropriately married rather a 
heavy Americanized Teuton, Mr. Cam- 
penhausen, as rich and as proper as pos- 
sible. If Magdalena had to interpret a 
joke to him sometimes, she but carried 
out the fable of Hebe, who bore the spark- 
ling cup to the heavier and sleepier dei- 
ties. It is apt to be the function of a 
wife to catch the up-floating bubble of 
subtle thought before her lord thinks 
anything about it. Happy he and happy 
she if she carries the conquered cup to 
him alone. : 

Then came her father’s favorite, Louise. 
She was the Madonna-looking girl, a 
quiet, perfect face, with auburn hair 
which rippled like that of Titian’s Flora 
and some of Raphael’s women. She was 
the St. Cecilia of the family. A true, and 
touching, and powerful voice, with a keen 
sense of the divine art of music, had 
brought this child very near to the heart 
of the musical father. He loved them all 
boundlessly, but even in his prayers he 
felt that he loved Louise best. And she 
had another claim on his love. Of all 
these splendid women she alone had an 
imperfection. She waslame. An attack 
of inflammatory rheumatism had shorten- 
ed one limb, and while the Graces danced 
Euterpe sat und sang. How Alfred loved 
to have her lean on his arm; and how 
her big brothers protected, loved, and 
comforted her! She was always safe from 
their rough jokes. Perhaps no one is 
ever entirely unconscious or unsaddened 
by a personal defect ; but if ever any one 
had the grief softened and the sting taken 
out, it was Louise. 
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Before Alfred Clover was an old man, 
he found himself in the position, almost 
wholly, of a ** father-in-law.”’ [It struck 
him sometimes whimsically, that he de- 
rived his importance and prosperity thus 
vicariously. He had not ceased to be the 
refined, charming, cultivated man, always 
holding his own place, and perhaps a bet- 
ter place than any of ,his sons-in-law, in 
society ; but there was still over him the 
shadow of the old disgrace ; there was the 
scar visible of that iron which had enter- 
ed his soul. His oldest son-in-law, Mr. 
Russell, who had married Gertrude, was 
a man nearly of his own age, and had 
known his whole history. Perhaps no 
gentler, truer, nobler gentleman than this 
son-in-law existed, but Alfred did not 
feel happy in his house. He preferred 
(and he despised himself for doing so) the 
coarser-grained Delaplaine and the ob- 
tuse Campenhausen. Some wounds are 
irritated by a tender touch. 

Thus traces of the immortal sorrow, 
which is our legacy from the Garden of 
Eden, pursued Alfred in the days of his 
hardly-earned prosperity. Old debts were 
paid up, the great disgrace was rubbed 
out—all debts but that of gratitude to 
George Sullivan, and that went on accu- 
mulating interest for all time. 

The old friends met but seldom, but 
these successive handsome daughters had 
been sent as les ambassadrices from 
one house to the other. Mr. Sullivan's 
hearth remained lonely, and the Clover 
girls were his great pets and darlings. 
Mrs. Sullivan took to the boys, as moth- 
erless women are apt to do, and tipped 
them so generously that they considered 
her Mrs. Pluto in disguise. 

It was to Louise, then, that the haunt- 
ed man turned for that perfect peace 
which the soul of man desireth. She 
loved her father understandingly; they 
were of one kind. But Mr. Paulison, the 
young rector of the highly ritualistic 
church of Saint Humbronius, cast his fine 
eyes one day in the direction of Mr. (Clo- 
ver’s pew, and saw Louise standing in the 
glorified light of a stained glass window, 
and concluded that if ever maiden was a 
representative of the middle ages, there 
she stbod. Hesaw all the pictures of Fra 
Angelico, all the straight young saint- 
esses, all the fair women hearing lilies, of 
his ritualistic dreams, realized. Then he 
heard her voice chanting after him, and 
he was moved beneath his chasuble, cope, 
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surplice, and cassock. All his church 
millinery fluttered wildly over his beating 
heart. As he walked home behind Mr. 
Clover and his lame daughter, he regret- 
ted to see her limp; but he bethought 
him, not without a smirk of complacency, 
that it would be a very interesting and 
lovely act of humility to marry a lame 
wife, and it would almost make him— 
Paulison—a saint before his time. 

Going to dinner with one of his wealthy 
parishioners, whose daughters had strong 
candlestick propensities, he began to talk 
of the Clovers. Mr. Parkinson, the 
wealthy parishioner, had just heard a 
very interesting ramor, which was to the 
effect that ‘* Mr. Sullivan, the rich George 
Sullivan (such a friend of the Clovers, 
you know, wife), was to make Louise 
Clover his heir. It had always been sup- 
posed, you know, that he would give his 
money to some of them ; but in considera- 
tion of her infirmity, and from the delight 
her singing had given him, it was said 
that Mr. Sullivan intended to endow 
Louise with all his fortune ; immense, Mr. 
Paulison, [ assure you—millions.”’ 

If there is anything straighter than a 
bee line, if there is any geometrical term 
indicating the shortest distance and the 
straightest line between two given points, 
use it, dear reader, to define the direction 
of Mr. Paulison’s Monday morning walk. 

He sped in his wooing. Iam sorry to 
say, he was handsome ; he seemed to be 
earnest; he had much of that delightful 
middle-age lore at his command. He 
could talk about Saint Elizabeth and her 
roses, the mystical number seven; he 
could draw all the crosses, from St. 
George down; and as for sacred mono- 
grams, he was unquenciable. Symbol- 
ism, that lovely and unending suhject—he 
could talk beautifully on that, and he was 
young, and he was in love! 

Alas! alas! for Alfred, his pet lamb 
was taken from him. He could urge no 
objection to Mr. Paulison. He had talent, 
he had the noblest of professions, he had 
the best of characters from his bishop, 
but the father’s heart told him that Mr. 
Paulison was a deception and a fraud. 

“Is it because I love her better,’’ 
thought the miserable father, ‘* that I 
hate to give her up? I did not love Wil- 
liam- Russell, yet [ gave him my Ger- 
trude gladly. I knew he would make 
her happy. I do not care for the society 
of my political Delaplaine, yet I knew he 
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would tenderly guard my wild rose Alice. 
I found Campenhausen stupid and heavy, 
yet I knew he would make Magdalena a 
good husband; she was bright enough 
for both. Now here isa man more edu- 
cated, and more apparently the equal of 
Louise, than are any of the other hus- 
bands, and I reluct at him, I dread him, 
I hatehim! It must be jealousy—I do not 
want to lose my Louise.”’ 

The months of her engagement were 
full of torture to her father. To see her 
listen for another footfall, to lean on 
another arm, would have filled her father 
with sadness in any case; but to see her 
love a man whose atmosphere filled him 
with incredible distrust was dreadful. 

Mr. Paulison finally got a call to a 
great city. Urania gave up the brilliant 
young light of ritualism, and he went on- 
ward and upward, even to George Sulli- 
van’s city—the city of the wise and learn- 
ed and prosperous. Of course he went 
freighted with letters to George Sullivan, 
‘and went but to prepare a nest for his 
future bride! ’’ Louise had grown con- 
stantly more beautiful; her voice rang 
out (as does the voice of the happy wo- 
man always) with a tenfold power. She 
had always been religious; her nature 
grew upward as a flower seeks the sun. 
It was a life beyond any other dear to her 
imagination, that of a clergyman’s wife, 
with its work and its renunciations. 

Mr. Paulison’s letters were very sweet 
and savory. He had been very kindly re- 
ceived by Mr. Sullivan, but he wrote thus 
to his affianced ;: ‘* But, my dear Louise, 
imagine my disappointment when I 
learned that Mr. Sullivan is low church. 
All his great wealth and power are thus 
lost to the most glorious work. He gives 
his money indiscriminately, I hear, to the 
poor, here and there, instead of allowing 
it to go through the proper channels of 
the ‘ Absorbent Brothers.’ I heard the 
other day that he was educating the son 
of a Presbyterian widow, who may be- 
come a clergyman, and he has given 
largely to a Baptist college! He abso- 
lutely would have the children of here- 
tics learn science! He has refused to 
give a very necessary sum to the pur- 
chase of vestments, and he objected to 
the antiphonal procession. Let us hope, 
dear Louise, that his wealth may some 
time descend to those who will better 
know how to use it, and that he may see 
the errors of his ways.” 
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Mr. Paulison meanwhile was growing 
in reputation and power. His beautiful 
eyes had called forth a poem from one of 
his female parishioners, beginning : 

Orbs of my night! my soul in ecstasy 

Doth see ye gleam, above the chancel rail! 
Mine ears do hear that voice of melody 

Which upward bears my spirit, poor and frail. 

Mr. Paulison began to fear that he had 
been precipitate in giving so much— 
namely, himself—to a little lame girl in 
Urania. Still he was not quite prepared 
to forget her; and then there was Mr. 
George Sullivan and his millions. Who 
knew but that he, Paulison, was destined 
to be the high and noble intelligence 
which should devote that money to its legi- 
timate and proper conclusion, the decora- 
tion of the outside of the cup and platter? 

Suddenly, from the midst of her lonely 
prosperity, Mrs. Sullivan died, and ina 
few short months her husband followed 
her. The great city paused a moment to 
read the rich man’s will. It contained 
for Mr. Paulison some important items 
and one grand omission. He gave to Al- 
fred Clover one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, which at his death, if he chose to 
do so, his friend desired that he should 
bequeath to Louise ; he gave each of the 
boys five thousand dollars, which he 
wished them to spend on their educa- 
tion, ‘* to make them worthy American 
citizens’’; to the other daughters he 
left pictures and pieces of silver ; to his 
‘* dear friend Maria Clover, wife to Al- 
fred Clover,’’ all his late wife’s camel’s- 
hair shawls, and diamond pin ; and he de- 
clared, with many expressions of affection, 
that these bequests to the Clover family 
were dictated by the great love he bore 
the father, to whom the sum of one hun- 
dred thousand dollars was but part pay- 
ment of an old debt. 

Then, with many wise provisions, he 
willed the rest of his money not at all as 
Mr. Paulison expected or approved. His 
will read thus: ** As much of my large 
estate was derived from my beloved late 
wife, I desire to record my gratitude and 
respect for her by investing it in such a 
manner that it may perpetually keep in 
mind and memorialize her virtues. I 
giveit, therefore,asshedesired. . . I, 
therefore, give and bequeath the whule 
bulk of my fortune,”’ ete. The upshot of 
which was that he gave two millions to 
educate poor children, without distinc- 
tion of creed or country. 
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Mr. Paulison was furious. He walked 
home a deeply injured man. ‘ A paltry 
hundred thousand to Alfred Clover—not 
an old man, or a prosperous man, par- 
ticularly—with a reversionary interest 
(entirely at his own will and pleasure) tu 
his daughter Louise! some foolish pic- 
tures and old shawls to the rest of the 
family! five thousand apiece to those 
horrid boys! Pooh! not a cent for a 
chasuble, a cope, a stained glass window, 
a reredos. Bah! not a penny to the 
Absorbent Brothers.”’ 

Mr. Paulison remembered that the 
saints of the middle ages sometimes used 
profane language; but being an Absor- 
bent Brother, he wisely determined not to 
fullow their example. But he had been 
wronged, he had been swindled! he would 
not stand it—no !—not the hero of ** Orbs 
of my night,’’ ete. 

Louise had not been happy of late. Her 
lover’s letters had been growing colder. 
She had not relished his first abuse of the 
time-honored family friend ; but hers was 
an humble, constant, and hopeful nature, 
prone to excuse those she loved. Her fa- 
ther noticed that she sang less, and that 
she leaned more heavily on his arm, and 
that when she knelt in prayer—Heaven 
help her!—she knelt longer and press- 
ed her hands more closely over her eves. 
The stained glass window made a cross on 
her as she knelt. It was notone of Mr. 
Paulison’s crosses, but rather like one 
of those which threw its long shadow 
over a weeping world, from that Hil! of 
Calvary. Henceforth she was to walk 
under its shadow forever. Help her, thou 
gracious Presence, who hast made the 
emblem dear and sacred! help her, for 
she, of all thy creatures, will need it most, 
and deserve thy dear arm around her and 
about her forever more ! 

This was Mr. Paulison’s last letter : 


My DEAR Lovul!sE: I feel that I have need at 
this mument of all your most tender sympathy ; 
for I am constrained by conscience (ever, as you 
know, my tyrant), to say to you that our engage- 
ment, on which I founded such hopes of future 
happiness and spiritual growth, must come to an 
end. I have long doubted whether your spiritu- 
ality was such as I must demand in a wife, and 
whether my union to you was one which would 
redound to that inner growth which I feel it is 
my blessed duty to foster in myself. I have 
perceived a growing carelessness in your mind 
about high days, which has wounded me sorely, 
But while a union with me might have led you 
onward and upward, I have had the mortifica- 
tion of finding that you have deceived me—yes, 
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wantonly deceived me! I have found that 
early in life your father was a resident of this 
city; that here he disgraced his name, and 
sought shelter in a distant town. Could you 
wish to drag me, who must ever be a shining 
light, an object to whom the world looks ever 
for guidance and support—would you drag me 
into a union with the daughter of a dishonored 
father? 

Then I was !ed to believe (I think by some 
member of your family) that Mr. Sullivan in- 
tencled to redeem the errors of his life by mak- 
ing you his heir, Had he done so, and had I, 
forgetting and forgiving all else, become as 
your husband the custodian of all this wealth, to 
use for the benefit of those High Church princi- 
ples to which my life is to be devoted, I might, 
although despising earthly dross (as such), have 
consented to become the vehicle through which 
it would have gone forth to bess the world! 
But having been led to consider myself as en- 
titled to it, and now to find myself wronged and 
cheated, I must say I have reasoned with my- 
self in vain as to allowing the charms of your 
beauty, which once filled my carnal eye, to pre- 
vail against the higher instincts of my soul, 
which tell me that renunciation is the first duty 
of the saints, and that I, who follow, an humble 
Absorbent Brother, in their footsteps, must re- 
nounce even you, who were the light of my 
eyes and the joy of my soul. When I remem- 
ber how I have been deceived, I cannot forgive 
your father ! although I hope to forgive ali men, 
as part of my saintly profession. And so com- 
mending to you that humility and patience 
which you have so often heard me preach (I 
trust with edification), I remain, your crushed 
and broken fellow sufferer, 

AMBROSIUS PAULISON. 


Louise was one of the younger mem- 
bers of the family, and she but dimly re- 
membered the days of trouble. It was 
reserved for her lover, that man who 
had sworn to love and protect her, to 
breathe to her for the first time anything 
against her beloved father. 

That heartbreak which is so much more 
of a heartbreak that the idol itself is 
broken, was the heritage of Louise. Her 
father and herself had read this precious 
letter together, hand in hand. Some- 
thing had taught them that Mr. Pauli- 
son's letters were to be dreaded, and they 
went forth to meet them together, as 
leagued against a common danger. Nei- 
ther of them had expected all that came. 
The storm came hurtling down on a very 
unprotected pair of heads. Each suffering 
more for the other than for himself or 
herself, they yet found a certain comfort 
in being together ; and if there had been 
danger that a maiden love for Mr. Pauli- 
son should linger in the breast of Louise, 
the attack upon her father brushed it 
away, and forever. 
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None of her prosperous and happy sis- 
ters could enter into her feelings. They 
all, dear, handsome, prosperous women, 
with average gifts and average sensitive- 
ness, had found the course of true love 
very smooth. It was to the highly gifted, 
the delicate, the more precious heart, that 
the message of disappointment was sent. 

Whom the Lord doveth he chasteneth. 

Her father sat with his fond arm around 
her through the first hours of blinding 
grief. He found it the best service he 
could do her to tell her the whole story 
of his life—its weaknesses, its failures, its 
regeneration, and successes ; how he had 
lived down disgrace, and sorrow, and 
heartbreak, but to meet them again and 
again in life, not as conquerors, as once 
they were, but now as slaves, who came 
to tell him of his victories. In this, and 
in her father’s dear love, in the conscious- 
ness that she was all in all to him, and in 
her prayers, Louise found peace. 

Mrs. Clover, who looked very pretty in 
the camel’s-hair shawls and diamond pin, 
had finally forgiven Mr. and Mrs. Sulli- 
van for being more prosperous than she ; 
and as age came on she constantly im- 
proved. She had been a nice-looking 
chaperon for her beautiful daughters : 
inanity in black velvet and point lace, 
with pink roses in its curly gray hair, is 
a more attractive object than inanity ina 
soiled dressing gown and neglected cheve- 
lure. She was always treated by Alfred 
with protecting tenderness, and by her 
daughters with profound respect. The 
only proof they ever gave of their limited 
belief in her was, that they never carried 
her any of their troubles—an immunity 
which she very much enjoyed. She had 
various little ailments, which she enjoyed 
intensely, talked about freely, and nursed 
conscientiously. Her later life was sin- 
gularly happy, showing that while it 
takes a great nature to meet adversity 
well, almost anybody can manage pros- 
perity. She had adored Mr. Paulison, 
and felt the breaking off of the engage- 
ment as a personal grief to herself; but 
she confided quietly to Gertrude that she 
was not much surprised, fur she had never 
understood why so fine a young man 
wanted to marry a poor lame girl like 
Louise. ‘* For consider, Gertrude, how 
beautifully I used to dance when your 
father fell in love with me.”’ 

M. E. W. S. 

















DRIFT-WOOD. 





THE LECTURE SEASON, 

In the amusement column of yester- 
day’s paper were these two attractive ad- 
vertisements : 

GREAT LECTURE.—Miss Myrtle de la Hooke 
Boone, aged sixteen years, will lecture at —— 
this evening, on Her Experience as a Canvass- 
er, and other topics. 





LECTURE EXTRAORDINARY.—Frank Massey 
will lecture this evening at, etc., on “* His Expe- 
rience as a ‘ Lord’ at Cape May.” Our fash- 
ionables will flock to hear him. 

These, [ think, embraced all the lectur- 
ing resources of that evening in the city. 
Puzzling choice, accordingly, for mental 
food, between the experience of a sixteen- 
year-old canvasser and that of a confess- 
ed swindler! In the hall where the sham 
lord displayed himself, Dr. Schoeppe had 
discoursed some time before, for the rea- 
son that he had been convicted of murder 
and pardoned ; and we all remember that 
when Mrs. Fair, the slayer of Crittenden, 
was acquitted, she at once delivered a lec- 
ture on ‘* Wolves in the Fold,’ at Sacra- 
mento. Should Stokes and Tweed outlive 
their sentences, they will of course be 
ready to moralize in public on ** My Pris- 
on Experience,”’ like a pair of Silvio Pel- 
licos; and the convict jackets might be 
shown, to draw a larger audience. 

We laugh at these absurdities, but they 
are no worse than the parade of women 
whose only claim to be heard is a couple 
of yards of “store ’’ hair, a green velvet 
riding habit, and a pair of white gloves. 
There is small sense nowadays in the 
Spanish saw that ‘‘a woman and a hen 
are soon lost by gadding abroad ;’’ and 
even from the earliest ages women have 
thought, wrought, and fought as worthi- 
ly as men—and talked, too, for that mat- 
ter; for, if Socrates ‘* lectured,’’ so did 
Xantippe, the Mrs. Caudle of antiquity. 
All I mean to say is, that a lecturer’s sex, 
or the cut of her garments, is hardly 
ground enough for her asking an audi- 
ence. The platform is equally overrun 
with masculine notoriety hunters. Peo- 
ple there are who think it glory enough 
for one life to figure as the central actors 
ina divorce suit, and to have their private 
letters published in the newspapers ; and 





‘such people naturally flock upon the lec- 
ture stage, in order to be seen, trying to 
crowd off the learned, wise and illustrious. 

The popular humorists are, taken as a 
class, probably the dreariest in the army 
of lecturers—though there are splendid 
exceptions, like Artemus Ward. I must 
say that even the printed wit of many 
professional clowns of literature, such as 
the eccentric Si. Slocum and the droll 
Tommy Topkins, is to me not very divert- 
ing; for when jokes must be misspelt 
lest they be missed, or separated into one- 
line paragraphs to provide them with 
point, they become somewhat cbtrusive. 
Nevertheless, as the jesters come daily, 
with hop, skip, jump, and sumersault, be- 
fore the public, it is plain they amuse, 
and amuse, too, week after week, year 
after year, with the same musty tricks, 
the same stale gibes, spelling of ‘‘ ov,”’ 
and writing 2 in place of ‘* to,’’ with kin- 
dred witticisms. They are the Tom Fools 
of current literature, never saying a word 
without a grimace, always appearing in 
patches and paint, earning like other 
mountebanks an honest livelihood by a 
trade that gives innocent mirth to multi- 
tudes. But when the humorist, mount- 
ing the rostrum and doffing the mask, 
speaks from his undisguised personality, 
he loses the old coigne of vantage and en- 
counters novel drawbacks. His actual 
phiz may be anything but funny—like 
Pantaloon’s with the daubs off; his voice 
may be—generally is—weak, husky, 
harsh, or squeaky; his gestures may be 
awkward, his whole manner unpleasing ; 
and since no art can make the spoken 
‘*of’’ as ludicrous as if it were ‘‘ov,”’ 
nor the spoken ‘‘ to”’ as if it were ‘* 2,”’ 
his strongest prop may be cut from under 
the hapless humorist at the start. 

Skill in mimicry is a fortune to the lec- 
turer ; for, as many people, having con- 
scientious scruples against the theatre, 
rely on lectures for their fund of dramatic 
entertainment, it is found that good 
‘* readings’? compel large audiences, and 
that theatrical orators are admired. Such 
an orator is Gough, who, I suppose, may 
be taken as a typical lecturer, since ‘‘ to 
him,” says the Rev. Dr. T. L. Cuyler, in 
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a sketch written for a religious newspa- 
per, ‘‘ belongs the unique distinction of 
having addressed more human beings than 
any man now living on our globe. For 
thirty years no man has commanded such 
crowds.’’ The secret is ‘** his most dra- 
matic voice and gesticulation ; for it may 
seem presumptuous to say it,’’ continues 
the divine, ‘‘ but I have often thought 
that Gough is the only real rival of Gar- 
rick. He has often been a mother, a 
child, a pleading wife, a brutal husband, 
a plantation negro, a Scotch deacon, a 
Frenchman, a raw Irishman, a pompous 
coxcomb, and a poor, besotted toper, all 
in one hour’s address. And he excelled 
in every character. Truly, God made a 


wonderful creature when he made John . 


B. Gough.’’ As the most apathetic hear- 
er of this versatile person must own his 
oration to be ‘* good as a play,”’ his value 
to those who cannot frequent the stage 
is specially great. 

Since lecturers, like travelling actors, 
having learned a piece, perform it in dif- 
ferent cities the year round ; so, like the 
comedians, their chief need is, after the 
first success, to work a bit of couleur lo- 
cale or ‘‘ gag’’ into each night’s enter- 
tainment, so as to carry it home to every 
audience. The brazen impudence of pre- 
tending to a familiarity with neighbor- 
hood history is not resented by the hear- 
ers, who, on the contrary, heartily relish 
the spectacle of even a stranger’s being 
drawn into the mad vortex of village sen- 
sations. In the lack of town-meeting 
squabbles or other excitements, a compli- 
ment to the local grocery is effective. I 
remember a chemist lecturing in our 
‘Phoebus Course, Second Series, B,”’ 
at Milldale, who took the precaution to 
purchase an acid for his experiments at 
the drug-store, and called the shop by 
name during the address—in fact, it was 
Mix and Caulkitt’s—* and by the way,”’ 
he carelessly added, ‘‘ it is the best sul- 
phuric acid I ever got anywhere.” I 
have a suspicion he said the same thing 
the next night at Jenkinsville, eleven 
miles further down on the pike. 

When the Hon. Philemon Fulmen, M. 
C., came to address our Milldale Philo- 
glossian Society, and honored his youthful 
friend, the secretary, by a preliminary 
afternoon stroll through the town, the 
Congressman begged me, I remember, to 
narrate him some local event which could 
be woven into his exordium ; and was so 
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bent on introducing the town-pump for 
that purpose, that I could only dissuade 
him from handling it by protesting there 
was no legend whatever clinging to that 
ornament of the cross-ruads. But I gave 
him one of our dear old traditions of the 
fight around Indian Rock, pointing out 
the very spot where Big Knife was wont 
to show himself at midday with insult- 
ing gestures to the townsmen in the 
block-house, until one noon an ancient 
Milldaler, Richard Alden, picked off the 
hideous sayage with his musket—a long 
shot from the old mound that still runs the 
boundary line of Squire Garrett’s mea- 
dow. You may fancy the neat, historic 
preface of Fulmen’s evening harangue. 

To revert to the opening reflection. Let 
us confess that thé shams who rush to 
the lecture platform on the strength of 
their abnormal conceit or their criminal 
notoriety, only show by their repeated 
failures the good sense of the people. 
Laura Fair had finally to talk in a beer- 
hall, without entrance fee, in order to 
draw an audience. It is really odd that 
where thieves, wife-beaters, or cut- 
throats would trade on their notoriety, 
though court-houses may be thronged for 
their trials anda million newspapers be 
bought to read the story of their crimes, 
yet when, after acquittal or pardon, they 
present themselves as lecturers, they 
prate to empty chairs. At best, they 
are visited by the frivolous and curious, 
twice or thrice ; whereas the faithful lis- 
teners, night after night, winter after 
winter, generation after generation, are 
for wit, culture, useful experience, elo- 
quence, or learning. 


THE TEMPERANCE QUESTION. 

Conearess has been bombarded with pe- 
titions to examine and regulate the liquor 
trade. To purge that traffic would bea 
godsend, for the people who drink spirits 
or brewed beverages are legion ; but such 
work would hardly be attempted by Con- 
gress. The temperance clubs, those no- 
ble friends of mankind, could put the 
world still deeper in their debt by waging 
war against the poisons now sold as good 
liquors, and causing that only sound 
wine and pure spirits should be made and 
vended. In these times, tradesmen need 
an eleventh commandment: ‘* Thou shalt 
not commit adulteration.’”? The official 
story of the Madeira wine made on the 
afflicted island during the past twenty 
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years shows that its scanty crop might 
partly supply Madrid or Paris ; but when 
all Europe drinks Madeira, and every 
American grocery has it on tap, frem 
here to Arizona, the sham becomes ab- 
surd. Our marketed sherry, port, 
brandy is mostly physicked with bane- 
ful stuff; even France, land of vine- 
yards, has its tord-boyaur, or ‘* bowel- 
twister,’’ to rival American ‘‘ rot-gut.”’ 
How many men have been killed by these 
vile drugs, heaven only knows. 

Again, the abuses of the license laws 
are shameful, and the laws are shameful. 
Gunpowder and prussie acid can usually 
be sold only by men of good sense and 
some character; but every rowdy may 
open a grog-shop and peddle his fiery 
mixtures to sots. When we authorize 
the shopman to sell to urchins dynamite 
from his magazine, strychnine from his 
jar, we may praise the liquor trade as 
it is now conducted. It would be a 
blessing to the great cities were three- 
fourths of their groggeries shut, and in 
their stead a few licenses given to repu- 
table citizens, who might even be put un- 
der bonds, if needful, to dispense pure 
liquors in place of noxious compounds, 
and whose licenses should be revoked, 
with an absolute prohibition of renegval, 
on proof of their wilfully furnishing strong 
liquors to drunkards, to boys, vr, in a 
word, to anybody who palpably ought 
not to have them. Add to the clearance 
of grog-shops and the stringent qualifica- 
tions for license, skilful inspectors to 
watch the traffic, and we might hope for 
increased health in the community and 
decreased tenantry in the jails. 


CENTENNIAL MUSIC AND POESY. 

Percuance the gentle reader will recall 
the famous ‘* Poems of the Prairies,’’ by 
Brown, published in 1869 by Redhead of 
Desmoines, and bearing on their title- 
page this immortal sentence of W. C. 
Russell: ‘‘ We care not whether his verse 
be rugged or not, so long as it is Amer- 
ican.’’ I remembered having noticed the 
volume for ‘‘ The Galaxy,’’ when ponder- 
ing the other day the great question, 
Who shall be the poet of the Centenary? 
Will it, [ asked myself, be Brown of 
Desmoines, or Redhead, or Russell? Of 
course we all know who it ought to be. 
It ought to be no less a minstrel than 
Walt Whitman. Walt would put forth a 
barbaric yaup to make Europe wriggle on 
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all her mouldy thrones. Whosoever he be, 
our centennial bard must be distinctive- 
ly American, and no mistake, like Honey- 
well in Kavanagh, whom ‘‘ Nature made 
with her shirt-sleeves rolled up.’’ The 
other month a Drift-wood essay spoke of 
the distinctively American order of archi- 
tecture which a genius had invented for 
the Centennial Fair, and which, with the 
usual neglect of genius, the judges had 
cast aside for the less revolutionary plan of 
Mr. Vaux. But other distinctively Ameri- 
can triumphs in art and literature are pre- 
paring for 1876, and among them is an ode 
which I take to be a specimen of many that 
we shall produce betwixt now and then. 
Everybody, I suppose, has heard of the 
American Euphradean Institute. Repre- 
senting that school (through whose teach- 
ing ** twenty-one girls from the lower 
classes of the Philadelphia Normal School 
were prepared to read any piece of music, 
in any signature, from the natural to 
twelve flats or sharps, in the discipline of 
a single day’’), J. Saunderson, LL. D., 
propounds to the Philadelphia Board of 
Education asystem of American music for 
1876. letter, 
‘the Centennial approaches, and as our 
fathers were the actual projectors and the 
original founders of the Pandemic or 
Pablie System of Schools, should not our 
systems and precep‘s, on that occasion, 
bear the instinctive impress of an Amer- 
ican intuition? can it be flattering to our 
presumptions and pretensions to be in- 
formed by Europeans that our Precepts 
and Principles have been piratically pur- 
loined from the pages and paradigms of 
their own professors?’* Now, proceeds 
the doctor—whose assortment of words in 
p would be priceless to Mrs. General, with 
her prunes and prisims—now we have in 
existence an American system of musical 
elocution, in precepts not only endemical 
and original, but more explicit, laconic, 
complete, and unique than is elsewhere 
found in the archives of the age; a sys- 
tem, too, of a social, patriotic, and moral 
cast, well calculated for a general expan- 
sion of our perceptive and reflective pow- 
ers—nay, of ‘* the ideas of consciousness, 
areas of usefulness, and vistas of happi- 
Nor let the scoffer decry the 
Euphradean idea as a raw one. Its au- 
thor reminds us that the Hebrews, the 
Greeks, and the Romans, ‘‘ those Seers, 
Philosophers, and Commentators of the 
ages, while tying the foreigner to the 
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teaching of his own vernacular tongue, 
gave to Musical Elocution, in their So- 
cial, Patriotic, and Morai culture, the 
first position in their systems of educa- 
tion.’’ It is true, the writer confesses, 
that those ethnical alogies, exotic anom- 
alies, and idiomatic isms, that, through 
an inadvertence of the Philadelphia Board 
of Education, have impressed an outland- 
ish orthoepy upon the city schools, in the 
grammatic usages of our Anglo-Saxon 
tongue, will require some time for a com- 
plete relegation. For example, the mere 
misuse of the liquid 7 leads to 2,700 per- 
versions—speaking grammatically, to so 
many barbarisms; and how, asks Dr. 
Saunderson, italicizing the question— 
** how will this sound at the Centennial? ”’ 
I fancy that in this query the great na- 
tional Grundy question of the next two 
years is started. We are going to ask 
ourselves at every point with fear and 
trembling, How will this look, how will 
it sound, at the Centennial? Between 
that agonizing thought and the resolve to 
do everything ona distinctively American 
plan, we shall hardly have a serene task 
in arranging the Fair, 

But our music, at any rate, need give 
us little trouble. J.Saunderson, LL. D., 
says that despite these 2,700 perverted 7’s, 
he can revolutionize and reconstruct the 
musical system of Philadelphia schools 
by April 19, 1876. ‘* Gentlemen,’’ he 
ejaculates, ‘‘ we believe in the develdp- 
ment of the Western World ; we believe 
in the independence of the United States ; 
and we believe in the genius and gump- 
tion of Philadelphia; not only to make 
her own Music, to have her own Hymns, 
to prepare her own Precepts, and to de- 
vise her own Discipline ; but to supervise 
her own Schools, and to supply her own 
Systems, by her own vernacular vigor 
and virtue ; and that the present is the 
time for Patriotism to be made a Policy, 
and Prudencea Precellence.’? The school 
board, if not floored by the logic, was 
surely annihilated by the alliteration of 
this appeal; but it was the mere play of 
genius, in practising for the specimen 
centennial ode, which the writer proceeds 
to offer, casually remarking that he can 
supply an extended variety of the same 
sort of thing, arranged for schools and 
embracing almost every species of compo- 
sition. Here is one verse of the ode, 
whose title is ‘‘Gems of Loyalty and 
Germs of Liberty ”’ : 
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Pale of the Pilgrims, where sojourned subjec- 
tion, 

The Fane of the Fair, and the Ferm of the 

Free, 
We, as the People of Pith and profection, 

Would, rousingly, raise our devotion to Thee; 
Strong in the strength of thy drone.ess domin- 

ions, 

And rich in Republics, yon one hundred years, 
Leader of lightnings, and pristine opinions, 

In honor, we hail Thee, the School of the 

Spheres. 
August and Aulic our Anthem shall be, 

Pale of the Pilgrims, the Pride of the Free; 
August and Aulic our Anthem shall be, 

God and our Genius, the Guide of the Free. 

Think of a system which tosses off four 
such stanzas, and has a great variety of 
them left! In the second verse we begin 
‘Weal of the Westward!’ and have 
** brood of the brave ”’ instead of ‘* fane of 
the fair ’’ ; in the third verse, we find ‘“‘ the 
frere of the free’’ instead of ‘** the ferm of 
the free,’’ and ‘* we chirmengly chant our 
devotions to thee,’’ while ‘‘ leef and leodic 
our legend shall be, nation of nations, the 
nide of the free.”’ This is American. 
Let us try a bit of the closing stanza : 
Sov’reign of Sov’reigns, in wisdom and won- 

ders, 

The Grith of the Great, and the Ferth of the 

Free ; 
We, as the Tongues in the Twangs of tall thun- 
ders, 

Weuld. swarmingly, swell our devotion to 

Thee ; 
Matchless in Modules, in Maxims and Meas- 
ires 

With Emblem of Empire, the Red, White, 

and Blue, 
Thronelessiy thralless, tremendous in Treas- 
ures, 

In wonder we hail Thee, the Tribes of the 

True, 

I regret that the printer cannot do jus- 
tice to the music to which the ode is set ; 
but its nature will easily be understood 
in learning that it ‘* has an alternate, and 
consists of seven melodies ; each of which, 
in Elocution, expresses the sentiment, 
and may be chanted as a solo ; any two, 
a duet; any three, a terzet ; four, a quar- 
tet ; five, a quintet; six, a sextet; the 
seven, a septet, or a chorus of Melodious 
Harmonies. It is a species of composi- 
tion, of which we have no European ex- 
amples.’’ So we go on, preparing artis- 
tic American things wherewith to aston- 
ish the rest of mankind ; and there are 
still two-and-twenty months to the be- 
ginning of the Fair. Long ere then, 
plain and pandemie our pan will be, 
weal of the westward and ward of the 
free. Pair QUILIBET. 
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MINING COAL BY MACHINERY. 

Ar the late meeting of the British As- 
sociation, Mr. William Frith gave a 
sketch of the progress made in England 
in the matter of coal-cutting machinery. 
The first attempt in this line of which we 
have any record was a coal-cutting ma- 
chine patented in 1761 by Michael Men- 
zies of Newcastle. Menzies proposed to 
give motion to a heavy iron pick, made 
to reciprocate by means of spars and 
chains, carried down the pit, and with 
wheels and horizontal spars on rollers 
extended to the working places, and there 
to ‘‘ shear ’’ the coal exactly as now. In 
the same patent Menzies included a 
** saw ”’ tocut the coal, and though noth- 
ing came of his labors, he deserved suc- 
cess by the mechanical knowledge he dis- 
played. During the hundred years that 
followed, over a hundred other cval-cut- 
ting machines were patented, but none 
of them came nearer to success than that 
of Menzies. 

In compressed air, however, in so far 
as the moving power was concerned, 
every requirement was found, and cer- 
tain experiments made with this agent at 
West Ardsley in 1862 undoubtedly set- 
tled the question. ‘The elastic property 
of air under compression had long been 
known, but until these experiments had 
been completed, its value was but imper- 
fectly understood. The engine for com- 
pressing the air was generally placed on 
the surface, near the top of the shaft, a 
receiver being fixed in close proximity to 
it, and the air was taken from the com- 
pressor to the receiver, thirty feet in 
length and four feet in diameter. The 
density was generally of about three at- 
mospheres. Iron pipes then conveyed the 
compressed air in every needed direction 
through the roads and passages of the 
mine. An india-rubber hose connected 
the cutting machines with the air pipes. 

With well-constructed machinery forty- 
five to fifty per cent. of the steam power 
exerted would be available in the shape 
of compressed air at a density of three at- 
mospheres. The cost of working is stat- 
ed to beas follows: Taking a forty-horse 


power boiler to consume ten pounds of 
coal per hour per horse power, the cost 
would be sixteen shillings per day. That 
boiler would drive an engine of sufficient 
power to supply four cval-cutting ma- 
chines, and each machine would cut more 
coal in a given time in an ordinary seam 
than twelve men. Incidentally the use 
of compressed air tends to reduce the tem- 
perature of the mine, and the air pipes 
can readily be turned into water pipes, 
for the purpose of flooding the mine in 
case of fire. 

Compressed air is also coming exten- 
sively into use fur hauling purposes. 
Small engines could be set up wherever 
convenience or necessity might requ@e ; 
they are portable and removable at a 
trifling expense, and available where no 
other mechanical power for tractional 
purposes could be obtained. It is also 
valuable for pumping water and drilling 
the holes where the coal has to be blasted 
or broken down by the hydraulic press. 


FRANK BUCKLAND ON SEA SNAKES. 

Apropos of a recent appearance of the 
‘*sea serpent ’’ in Scottish waters, Mr. 
Frank Buckland writes to the London 
‘* Times ”’ offering several conjectural ex- 
planations of the phenomenon. An eye- 
witness describes the monster on the pres- 
ent occasion as being forty or fifty feet 
long. It was seen ‘* rushing about near 
the shore, and raising its neck about four 
feet above water. Color brown or light 
yellow.”’ If the object seen was alive, 
Dr. Buckland thinks the appearance was 
probably caused by porpoises or seals. 
Turtles also, he adds, migrating in mid- 
ocean, have been taken fur sea snakes. 
Again, the appearance might have been 
caused by fish of some kind, and possibly 
this Scotch sea snake was a gymnetrus, 
or Bank’s oar-fish, which sometimes 
measures fifteen feet in length. The 
wake caused by the oar-fish in swimming 
swiftly through the water would give the 
idea that it was of much greater length 
than it really is. 

But if the Scotch sea snake was com- 
posed of inanimate objects, it was proba- 
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bly a log of timber, a bit of wreck, such 
as a ship’s mast, or a tree covered with 
barnacles or seaweed. ‘‘ A friend of 
mine,’’ writes Mr. Buckland, ‘‘ tells me 
that he came across a sea snake in the 
North Pacific. He wisely examined it, 
and found that it was composed of a mass 
of seaweed rolled by the action of the 
tide into an immense cable. As _ the 
waves passed under it, it had the appear- 
ance of an immense snake swimming.” 
It is also possible that large halibuts 
coming up to the surface of the water 
might give the appearance of the sea 
snake, and would especially account for 
the convolutions of the ‘* snake,’ not 
being on the same plane with the water, 
but like a rope placed on the floor and 
then shaken up and down. Finally, Mr. 
Buckland says that he has twice seen at 
Herne Bay what might easily have been 
mistaken for a sea snake—nawmely, a long 
line of sea birds at considerable distance 
from the shore, swimming swiftly just 
above the surface of the water. 


TREE HABITATIONS IN THE SOUTH 
SEA ISLANDS, 

Amwona the papers presented to the 
Britis Parliament relating to the South 
Sea islanders, is a report by Captain C. 
H. Simpson, of Her Britannic Majesty's 
ship Blanche, giving an account of his 
visit in 1872 to the Solomon and other 
groups of islands in the Pacific ocean. 
While at Isabel Island, Captain Simp- 
son, with a party of officers, went a short 
distance inland to visit one of the curious 
tree villages, peculiar, he believes, to 
this island. He found the village built 
on the summit of a rocky mountain, rising 
almost perpendicularly toa heightof eight 
hundred feet. The party ascended by a 
native path, and found the extreme sum- 
mit a mass of enormous rocks standing 
up like a castle, among which grew gi- 
gantic trees, in the branches of which 
the houses of the natives are built. The 
stems of these trees rise perfectly straight 
and smooth, without a branch to a height 
of from fifty to one hundred and fifty feet. 
In the one Captain Simpson ascended, the 
‘house was just eighty feet from the 
{ground ; one close to it was about one 
hundred and twenty feet. The only 
means of approach to these houses is by 
a ladder made of a creeper, suspended 
from a post within the house, and which, 
of course, can be hauled up at will. 
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The houses are most ingeniously built, 
and are very firm and strong. Each 
house will contain from ten to twelve 
natives, and an ample store of stones is 
kept, which they throw both with slings 
and with the hand, with great force and 
precision. At the foot of each of these 
trees is another hut, in which the family 
usually reside, the tree house being only 
resorted to at night and in time of dan- 
ger. In fact, however, they are never 
safe from surprise, notwithstanding all 
their precautions, as the great object in 
life among the people is to get each 
other's heads. Captain Simpson found a 
row of twenty-five fresh human heads 
fastened up across the front of a chief's 
house. Raids are made to get heads and 
to eat the bodies. The heads of men, 
women, and children are al! taken, and 
the wonder is that the island has not be- 
come depopulated. 

The people of thisand other islands are 
not, however, noted for their courage. 
Such a thing as a stand-up fight between 
tribes is almost unknown, but they prowl 
about for prey, attacking whenever they 
have a victim in their power, without 
risk to themselves. In some of the is- 
lands the men have long hair, which they 
wear in fashions like those adopted by 
the other sex in civilized lands, the favor- 
ite modes being the chignon or loose 
down the back; the women, whose hair 
is shorter than the men’s, wear it loose 
and undressed. ‘‘ In their clothing there 
is not at present opportunity for Euro- 
pean or any other fashions.’ 

LEAD PIPES AND WATER SUPPLY, 

Tue question whether water is poisoned 
by flowing through lead pipes was lately 
discussed in the French Acadeiny of Sci- 
ences, With results that are calculated to 
quiet the apprehensions of those who get 
their water supply through such pipes. 
M. Dumas stated that in his chemical lee- 
tures he had long been accustomed to em- 
ploy a very simple experiment for the pur- 
pose of showing that water corrodes lead 
only under special conditions. He takes 
distilled water, rain water, spring water, 
river water, etc., and drops into each 
pieces of lead. It is found that only the 
distilled water acts on the lead, the salts 
of lime in the rest of the specimens pre- 
venting the reaction. M. Belgrand read 
to the Academy a memoir giving the re- 
sults of his investigations into this sub- 
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ject. The ancient Romans employed 
lead water pipes on a large scale, but yet 
no Latin medical writer says anything of 
lead-poisoning produced by the water. 
According to M. Belgrand, one-sixth of a 
grain of calcareous salts to the quart pre- 
vents the dissolution of the lead. He ex- 
hibited to the Academy pieces of lead 
pipes which had been in service from the 
time of Louis XIV., without showing any 
sign of corrosion; and analysis of water 
that has passed through a long line of 
lead pipes showed the complete absence 
of lead. 
CLAY-EATING. 

A writer in the ‘* Food Journal,’’ dis- 
coursing on strange dishes, communicates 
some interesting notes as to the employ- 
ment and mode of preparation of that 
strangest of all edible substances, clay. 
Humboldt, on the 6th of June, 1800, spent 
a day at a station occupied by the Oto- 
macs, a tribe of clay-eaters on the Orino- 
co. He describes the earth eaten by them 
as an unctuous, almost tasteless clay, 
true potters’ earth. This is carefully 
picked, and kneaded into balls of from 
four to six inches in diameter, which are 
then baked before a slow fire, until the 
outer surface becomes of a reddish color. 
The earth is said to possess different kinds 
of flavor, and it is selected by the palate 
almost as carefully as our more dainty 
provisions. Before being eaten the balls 
are moistened with water. The Otomacs, 
however, do not appear to adopt this arti- 
cle of food from choice, nor do they eat it 
the whole year round. When the waters 
of the Orinoco and Meta are low they sub- 
sist on turtles and fish; but during the 
periodical swelling of these rivers the 
Otomacs devour enormous quantities of 
clay balls, which are kept piled up in 
heaps in their huts. Humboldt was in- 
formed that an Indian would consume 
from three-quarters to one and one-quarter 
pound of this food daily, without any ap- 
preciable injury to health. 

The Otomaes are by no means singular 
in their adoption of earth as an article of 
food, for the same practice prevails among 
several other tribes, chiefly in the tropics. 
It has been stated by Humboldt and other 
travellers that the women employed in the 
small village of Banco, on the Magdalena, 
in burning earthenware pots, continually 
fill their mouth with large lumps of clay. 
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At San Roja an Indian child was obsery- 
ed which, according to the statement of 
its mother, would bardly eat anything but 
earth. ‘The negrves of Guinea are also in 
the habit of eating a yellowish kind of 
earth called caouwac. While the slave 
trade between Africa and the West Indies 
was in existence, these negroes on their 
arrival at the plantations would endeavor 
to procure some similar species of food, 
maintaining that the earth they devoured 
was harmless. It was found, however, 
that the caouac of the West Indies had a 
deleterious effect on the health of those 
partaking of it, and its use was strictly 
forbidden. 

In Java the same practice prevails. In 
1847 some edible clay was sent for analy- 
sis from Samarang to Berlin, and was 
found to be a fresh-water formation de- 
posited in tertiary limestone, and com- 
posed mostly of animaleules. According 
to Labillardiére, the natives of New Cale- 
donia eat lumps of a friable kind of soap- 
stone, in which Vauquelin detected a cer- 
tain quantity of copper. Among some 
northern races, too, clay-eating prevails. 
A careful analysis of the earth food of the 
Laplanders showed that it contains a 
large portion of organic matter from the 
eruvia of infusorial animals. Among the 
lower animals the earthworm and some 
others are known to feed upon earth ; and 
the Spatangus (heart urchin) and Areni- 
cola (sandworm) fill their stomachs with 
sand. The chief use of clay in the human 
economy would appear to be for produc- 
ing a distention of the walls of the stom- 
ach, which seems to allay the pangs of 
hunger, 

IRON 


FILINGS AND TEA ADULTERA- 


TION. 

A Frew figures as to the tea-export of 
China, given by Mr. W. Mattieua Wil- 
liams, F. C.S., in the ** Chemical News,”’ 
will show how senseless is the outery 
now raised about the adulteration of tea 
with iron filings. The total delivery of 
tea in the port of London during the first 
ten months of 1872 was about 142,500,000 
pounds, and during the corresponding 
period of 1873 about 139,000,000. Of 
this some 8,500,000 pounds in 1873, 
and 10,000,000 in 1872 were green, 
the rest black. ‘This would give in round 
numbers 160,000,000 pounds per annum, 
of which above 140,000,000 come from 
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China. Reckoning now the consumption 
of black tea by the Russians, who are 
greater tea-drinkers than the English, 
and also that of the United States and 
British colonies as well as other nations, 
the total export from China may be esti- 
mated at 400,000,000 of pounds. Now 
supposing only one-fourth of this to be 
adulterated to the extent of five per cent. 
with iron filings, how much will be re- 
quired? Just 5,006,000 of pounds per 
annum. 

It must be remembered that coarse fil- 
ings could not be used, for they would at 
once be detected as rusty lumps, and 
would shake down to the bottom of the 
chest; neither could borings, nor turn- 
ings, nor plane-shavings be used. Now 
if the China tea-growers were to put the 
whole world under contribution, this 
quantity could not be got. A little prac- 
tice with a fine file on a piece of soft iron 
will show how much labor it requires to 
produce a single ounce of filings. It 
must also be borne in mind that fine files 
are very little used in the manufacture 
of iron. In fact, as the price of a com- 


modity rises when the demand exceeds 
the supply, the Chinaman would have to 


pay more for his adulterant than for the 
leaves to be adulterated. 

Recent analyses show that the iron 
found in tea leaves is not in the metallic 
state, but in the condition of oxide, and 
confirm the cortelusion of Zoller that 
compounds of iron naturally exist in gen- 
uine tea. It appears, however, that the 
ash of many samples of black tea contains 
more iron than naturally belongs to the 
plant. To account for this, we must re- 
member that the commodity most in de- 
mand is black tea, and that ordinary tea 
leaves dried in anordinary manner are not 
black, but brown. ‘Tea leaves, however, 
contain considerable tannin, and a por- 
tion of this when heated in the leaves is 
readily convertible into tannic acid. Thus 
a sample of tea rich in iron would, when 
heated in drying, become much darker 
than ordinary leaves by the combination 
of the tannic acid and iron. 

But suppose the leayes to be deficient in 
iron, then the grower would naturally try 
to give them a black color artificially. 
This is done by stirring in among the 
leaves red hematite, some varieties of 
which are as soft and unctuous as graph- 
ite. This would give the product the 
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desired black dye, or “ facing.’’ But is 
this an adulteration, properly so called? 
If so, then all other operations of dyeing 
are also adulterations, for the dyers, like 
the Chinaman, add certain impurities to 
the silk, wool, or cotton, thus giving 
them the false facing their customers de- 
mand. In darkening tea the Chinaman 
only increases the proportion of one of its 
natural ingredients, without adding any- 
thing that is in the least injurious to 
health. 


DEATH BY INHALATION OF COAL-GAS. 

Deartu from the inhalation of coal-gas 
would seem to be painless, from the fact 
that the victims of it are generally found 
in some attitude of repose, their coun- 
tenances retaining all the placidity of 
slumber. ‘‘ The sufferers,’”’ says the 
** Lancet,’’ ** do not seem to be torment- 
ed by the terrible sensations of suffocation, 
for it has been observed that it is rare.to 
find any indications of an attempt to 
escape the impending fate. The most 
noxious ingredient of coal-gas is stated 
to be carbonic oxide, of which most sam- 
ples of gas contain from seven to eight 
per cent. by volume. That this gas is 
extremely poisonous—far more so than 
carbonic acid—is well known; it is in 
fact supposed to be the most poisonous of 
all the gases properly so called.’’ 

M. Tourdes has shown that an atmos- 
phere containing one-fifteenth of its vol- 
ume of pure carbonic oxide will kill a 
rabbit in twenty-three minutes, and that 
half this amount produces death in thirty- 
seven minutes. According to Claude 
Bernard, death is in this instance pro- 
duced by a paralysis of the red corpuscles, 
which brings toa standstill their power 
of absorbing and carrying oxygen. Pro- 
fessor Christison, in his work on poisons, 
states that the powerful odor of coal-gas, 
when it accidentally escapes in the night 
time, generally awakes very soor those 
who are exposed to inhale it. It is fortu- 
nate that this is so; and this and similar 
facts are strong arguments against the in- 
troduction of inodorous gas for illuminat- 
ing purposes. 

The symptoms of poisoning by illumi- 
nating gas are, great general discomforts, 
inclination to vomit, convulsive movye- 
ments of the muscles, cold surface, and 
irregularity of pulse and _ inspiration. 
Exposure to the fresh air, and measures 
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that will promote its free entrance to and 
exit from the lungs, are the best reme- 
dies that can be applied. 


ADAPTATION OF GUN-COTTON TO FIRE- 
ARMS, 

Tue use of explosives other than gun- 
powder in fire-arms has hitherto proved 
impracticable on account of their sudden 
and violent action, ordinary charges 
bursting the gun before the vis inertie 
of the projectile is overcome. 

Many attempts have been made to get 
over this difficulty, particularly in the 
case of gun-cotton, but none have here- 
tofore succeeded entirely to ite required 
extent. It is now claimed, however, that 
Mr.S. J. Makie has contrived a method by 
which gun-cotton is readily adapted to the 
requirementsofsmallarms. After prepar- 
ing gun-cotton in the ordinary way, the 
material is brought into a granulated con- 
dition by suitable apparatus, grains of 
any required size or density being pro- 
duced as desired. This granulated cotton 
gun-powder is to be used like other pow- 
der, and is said to be equally free from the 
danger of bursting the arm. 


CHARCOAL-BLOCK FILTERS. 

Arxrns’s porous charcoal blocks are in- 
tended to obviate the principal disadvan- 
tages attending the use of animal char- 
cval for filtering purposes. The method 
of forming charcoal into porous blocks is 
as follows: The purest animal charcoal 
is first reduced to a fine powder, and is 
then mixed with Norway tar and other 
combustible materials, in a state of fine 
powder. The mass is then kneaded into 
a plastic condition with liquid pitch, and 
is afterwards moulded into blocks of any 
required size or shape. The blocks are 
then exposed to great heat, by which 
means all the combustible ingredients are 
burnt out, leaving the pure carbon in a 
solid form. The block is, as a conse- 
quence, perfectly porous throughout, the 
pores being the cavities whence the com- 
bustible material has been burnt out. 

When the filter becomes clogged by or- 
ganic impurities, all that is necessary is 
to wash the block in warm water, and its 
purifying power is again restored. If its 
surface becomes incrusted with salts of 
lime, these can be easily removed by 
scraping when dry. 
, Hitherto these blocks have been used for 
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filtering water on a small scale only, but 
Mr. Atkins recently patented an appli- 
cation of his system to water works. 
This arrangement, says ‘‘ Engineering,”’ 
consists of brick tanks of a size propor- 
tioned to the amount of filtration to be 
performed, and divided up into a series 
of chambers. The water is admitted into 
the first or settling chamber, whence it 
flows horizontally through a bed of sand 
held between two walls, composed of per- 
forated or porous materials. After it has 
percolated through the sand, which de- 
prives it of its chief mechanical impuri- 
ties, it has to pass through a series of 
walls formed of solid carbon plates twelve 
inches square and about two inches thick, 
set in an iron framing, like panes of glass 
in a window frame. The frames are 
placed about eighteen inches apart, and 
the number of these walls through which 
the water has to pass is governed by the 
amount of purification required as well 
as by the character of the water. After 
passing through the last of the charcoal 
plates the water is conducted from each 
tank into a storage reservoir, whence it 
is taken for distribution. 

The filtering capacity of each square 
foot of carbon plate is from three hundred 
to five hundred gallons per twenty-four 
hours; and thus, the distribution being 
known, the filtering area can be readily 
adjusted to meet the requirements of the 
supply. It will be seen that as soon as 
the surfaces of the solid carbon blocks be- 
come incrusted with organic or other 
matter, the water ceases to pass through, 
and thus the inert condition of the filter- 
ing media is at once indicated. The rem- 
edy is that already given, viz. : washing 
with warm water to remove organic im- 
purities, and scraping to remove incrus- 
tations of lime salts. 


THE EUCALYPTUS. 

Tue following notes on the eucalyptus 
tree we find in the ‘* American Chemist.” 
Thereare some thirty species of eucalyptus. 
They are natives of Australia, and were 
introduced by Ramel in 1856 into other 
lands in Europe, Asia, Africa, and Amer- 
ica. The tree is of very rapid growth, 
attaining often a height of from one hun- 
dred and fifty to two hundred feet in fifty 
years, and a diameter of fifteen feet or 
more. The wood is said to he excellent 
for ship-building and railroad ties. Some 
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species of eucalyptus produce resins, 
others oils, which have an industria! and 
therapeutic value. The foliage is beauti- 
ful, so that the tree is ornamental as well 
as useful. Tue leaves of sume species 
contain cavities filled with an aromatic, 
ethereal, and very penetrating oil, which 
is believed to have a powerful influence 
in counteracting the effect of malarial ex- 
halations and preventing fevers. Dis- 
tricts in Algeria where fevers prevailed 
before the introduction of the eucalyptus 
have suffered but little since. The ash 
of these trees is very rich in potash, con- 
taining sume twenty-one per cent., a 
quantity more than double that found in 
the elm or maple. 


COPPER IN FEATHERS. 

Mr. J. J. Montero had some of the 
beautiful red feathers of the ‘* plantain- 
eater,’’ an African bird, chemically ana- 
lyzed, with results showing that the pig- 
ment which gives the feathers their color 
cuntains quantities of oxide of copper cor- 
responding to about eight per cent. of 
metallic copper. ‘* These lovely birds,”’ 
siys the author, ‘‘are common on the 
west coast of Africa, between 5 deg. S. 
lat. and 15 deg. S. lat. Over the whole 
of the coast, and for a considerable dis- 
tance inland, copper is found in great 
abundance as malachite, or green carbon- 
ate. It is supposed that small particles 
of this copper are swallowed by the plan- 
tain-eaters, with the gravel, etc., which 
they, in common with all birds, consume 
with their food.’’ This theory is confirm- 
ed by another writer, who three or four 
years ago made the following analogous 
observations. He kept at that time two 
Australian love-birds of the variety call- 
ed Melopsittacus undulatus, small parra- 
keets with grass-green plumage. The 
birds were often allowed to fly about the 
room, and it was observed that they pre- 
ferred brass fittings to any other perch, 
and that they used to sit and peck at the 
brass-work. On asking an Australian 
friend as to the habits of these birds, the 
author was informed that they abound 
chiefly in the districts where copper is 
found. He collected seven or eight of the 
feathers, burnt them, and extracted the 
residual ash with nitrie acid. On add- 
ing solution of potassium ferro-cyanide to 
the filtrate, a distinct precipitate of cop- 
per ferro-cyanide formed. Probably a 
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green pigment, with copper asa consti- 
tuent element, may be extracted from 
these feathers. 


INSANITY RARE AMONG SAVAGES, 

‘*Tr we may rely on the observations 
of travellers,’? says the ‘ Journal of 
Mental Science,”’ ** there has always been 
comparatively little insanity among 
savages.’’ Admitting this to be the case, 
it is not difficult to guess at the reasons 
of their comparative immunity. In civil- 


ized suciety there are tliree principal 
causes to which we may trace nearly 
every mental disorder, viz., hereditary 
predisposition, intemperance, and mental 


anxieties. Now, savages are almost ex- 
empt from the operation of these three 
causes. They do not poison their brain 
with aleohol until the white man intro- 
duces it to them. The weak in mind and 
body are not carefully attended to and kept 


‘alive as among civilized people; if they 


are not actually destroyed, by natural or 
artificial means they are got rid of, so 
that they do not themselves swell the 
numbers of insane in their own genera- 
tion, nor increase them in the next gen- 
eration by propagating their kind. 
Again, savages do not intermarry in the 
same family ; among them the prohibi- 
tion of marriage extends often to distant 
relatives, persons having the most distant 
blood affinity being forbidden to marry. 
It can scarcely be doubted that the rea- 
son of such prohibition was their experi- 
ence of the evils resulting from the inter- 
marriage of relatives—an experience 
which, distinct as is the lesson which it 
teaches, has not yet availed to check the 
intermarriages of first cousins among civ- 
ilized people. 

Lastly, the savage has few and simple 
wants springing from his appetites, and 
these he gratifies. ~ With him there is no 
eager straining beyond his strength after 
social aims that are not intrinsically 
worth the efforts they cost, no disappoint- 
ed ambition from failure to compass such 
aims, no dejection from the reaction 
which follows the realization of an over- 
ated ambitious passion, no anxious sense 
of responsibility ; he has no lifelong hy- 
pocrisies to keep up, no tormenting re- 
morse of conscience, no painful reflections 
of an exaggerated self-consciousness ; in 
short, none of the passions that constitute 
the chief wear and tear of civilized life. 
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DESTRUCTION OF FISH BY CROCODILES. 

A GREAT famine is now threatening 
Bengal, owing to the failure of last year’s 
crops, and measures of relief have to 
be taken without delay, else millions of 
Hindoos will perish of starvation. Mean- 
while, owing to the indolent habits and 
the fatalistic creeds of the people, croco- 
diles are suffered to increase and multi- 
ply in the rivers of India, destroying 
the fish which otherwise might supply 
food for man. Dr. Day, in his report 
on the fisheries of India, gives an in- 
teresting notice of the extent to which 
the crocodiles destroy fish. There are in 
that country two distinct genera of croco- 
diles. The first of these is the true fish- 
eating crocodile (Gavialis gangcticus), 
which attains upwards of twenty feet in 
length, and is found in the Indus, Ganges, 
and other large rivers. This genus has a 
long and slender snout; it is usually 
timid of man, except when the locality 
where its eggs are laid in the sand is 
invaded. In 1868 it was deemed one of 
the sights at Cuttack to watch these 
enormous reptiles feeding below the irri- 
gation dam, which was impeding the as- 
cent of the breeding fish. Their long, 
brown snouts would be seen rising to the 
surface of the water with a fish crosswise 
in their jaws. Their prey was flung up 
into the air by a toss of the head, and de- 
scending head foremost fell into the cap- 
tors’ comparatively small mouths. 

They are very prolific. A single gun 
has been known to destroy sixty-nine of 
one brood, in three hours’ shooting. But 
some fishermen, when asked whether they 
ever kill the crocodiles, at once protested 
against such a course. ‘* Are we not 
both of the fish-destroying race, and how 
could we be so cruel as to slaughter 
them?’’? Dr. Day thinks the best means 
of reducing the number of these destroy- 
ers is by offering rewards for the destruc- 
tion of their eggs. 

The common crocodile (crocodilus palus- 
tris) also abounds in India, and though 
usually termed man-eaters, they assist in 
depopulating the waters of fish. In 
some of the irrigation canals one or more 
of these creatures may usually be seen 
below the locks, where there are pools 
stocked with fish, and when the latter 
fail they will turn their attention to the 
cattle. Dr. Day in 1868 noticed four be- 
low a large weir at Cuttack ; six weeks 
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later they had incrensed to nine, besides 
many little ones; and he calculated that 
the fish they were then consuming day by 
day would be worth more than twenty- 
two rupees (eleven dollars). His sugges- 
tion to give five rupees apiece as a re- 
ward for the destruction of these animals 
was disregarded; and supposing that 
these nine crocodiles ad not increased, 
and that the young ones never lived to 
grow up, they would still have consumed 
fish to the value of about fourteen thousand 
dollars in the three and a half years to 
the middle of 1872. 

SIR SAMUEL BAKER IN CENTRAL 
AFRICA. 

Wuen Sir Samuel Baker’s expedition 
reached Gondokoro, on the White Nile, he 
opened out to the chiefs the objects that 
had brought him to their country, viz., 
the suppression of the slave trade, and 
the establishment of commercial relations 
between their people and the rest of the 
world. To one chief he ‘ preached al- 
most a sermon’? upon the evils of the 
slave trade, and the chief appeared to be 
profoundly affected by the discourse ; his 
emotion, however, was but transient, for 
at the end of the sermon he offered to 
sell his son for a spade, which, in the 
dearth of iron in that country, is an arti- 
cle of considerable value. This story Sir 
Samuel Baker gives as an instance of the 
people’s obtuseness ; the best proof of 
friendship is, in theirestimation, that you 
should help them to kidnap the women 
and children of some other tribe. 

At Masindi Sir Samuel found about 
eight thousand men, among whom could 
not be seen a single woman. This was 
regarded as 9 bad sign, for whenever you 
saw plenty of women among the natives 
you were pretty sure of peace; the ab- 
sence of women was a sure sign of hos- 
tility. Accordingly the king, a very bad 
fellow, behaved most treacherously, kill- 
ing some men who had been sent back to 
Fattiko, and sending into the camp jars 
of a sort of native cider, which was poi- 
soned. The result was that forty of the 
troops were lying on the ground at one 
time, suffering acutely. The next morn- 
ing the expeditionary force was attacked 
by seven or eight thousand negroes. 
Baker’s men—four hundred Egyptian 
troops—heing well drilled, protected the 
camp effectually, and the fifty Snider ri- 
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fles with which they were armed saved 
the expedition. With their rockets also 
they set fire to and destroyed the whule 
town. Unfortunately the king escaped. 
This young man had distinguished him- 
self by murdering his family under these 
circumstances: When a king dies, his 
body is placed in a sort of huge gridiron, 
and is then tuasted by a fire kindled be- 
neath. The body then lies in state un- 
buried, and is the signal for civil discord. 
The sons fight until one of them is victori- 
ous, and he sticks his spear into the body 
of his parent asa symbol of victory. Then 
the funeral rites take place, correspond- 
ing with those recorded of the ancient 
Scythians. 

A large pit is dug in which some of the 
deceased king’s wives are put, and the 
corpse is lowered down till it rests on its 
knees. Then there is a raid on some 


neighboring villages, and the people cap- 
tured are brought to the brink of the pit, 
where their arms and legs are broken, 
and in this mutilated condition they are 
thrown down to the corpse beneath. 
Then the earth is piled upon them, the 
people stamp it down upon this mass of 


writhing humanity, and the horrid rites 
are complete. Such had been the cere- 
mony observed at Masindi, and the son 
who had succeeded to the throne then in- 
vited his relations to dinner and caused 
them all to be massacred. 

On their arrival in the territory of 
Rionga Baker Pasha ‘‘ exchanged blood ”’ 
with the chief—a process which consists 
in drawing blood from the arm of each of 
the contracting parties, who takes a drop 
of his friend’s blood on his tongue. This 
ceremony not only gives you an ally, but 
renders him faithful unto death ; you be- 
long thenceforth to his family. 


SOUND WAVES AND THE SAFETY 
LAMP. 

Wuiestudying the conditions on which 
safety lamps give security against explo- 
sions, Mr. R. Galloway found that if a 
Davy lamp be burning tranquilly in an 
explosive atmosphere, the transmission 
of a wave of sound, produced by a slight 
explosion of gunpowder, is sufficient to 
determine the communication of flame 
from the lamp to the surrounding atmos- 
phere. Hitherto it has generally been 
assumed that the occurrence of a colliery 
explosion, after firing a shot, is due to 
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actual communicatior of flame from the 
gunpowder to the fire-damp; but Mr. 
Galloway’s experiments show it to be 
much more likely that the explosion is 
determined by the noise of the shot being 
propagated through the galleries of the 
mine to the safety lamp. ‘This point was 
very ingeniously illustrated by Dr. Spot- 
tiswoode in a recent lecture at the Royal 
Institution, London. A lighted Davy 
lamp was surrounded with streams of 
coal gas issuing from a number of jets 
around its base. One extremity of a 
long tin tube, open at both ends, was 
placed in connection with the lamp, while 
a pistol was fired at the other end, a 
caoutchouc diaphragm being interposed 
in the tube to prevent the transmission 
of a direct current of air. The sound 
wave generated by the report travelled 
along the tube, and as soon as it reached 
the flame caused ignition of the surround- 
ing atmosphere, the lamp being imme- 
diately enveloped in flames. 


EXPLOSIVE LIGHTNING DISCHARGES. 

Ar a recent meeting of the Manchester 
Literary and Philosophical Society, a 
member offered the suggestion that the 
explosive effect of lightning, when trees 
and other objects are struck, is due to the 
conversion of moisture into steam. This 
hypothesis appeared so very probable that 
another member, Professor Usborne Rey- 
nolds, was induced to put it to a practical 
test. First of all he tried to burst a thin 
slip of wood damped with water by dis- 
charging a Leyden jar through it, the 
wood being so arranged that the discharge 
should be of the nature of a spark. This 
was done by making the wood to form 
part of a discharging rod, with balls on 
theend. The experiment was successful. 

Professor Reynolds next tried very 
small glass tubes, passing wires from the 
ends of the tubes until they were within 
half an inch of each other. These tubes 
burst both with and without water. He 
then useda larger tube—about one-tenth of 
an inch bore—in a similar manner, The 
discharge without water now produced 
no effect, even when repeated several 
times ; but with the tube full of water, 
the ends being open, the first discharge 
shattered that part of the tube opposite 
the gap in the wire. Next he tried a 
tube of 4 inch bore and ? inch external 
diameter. It was capable of sustaining 
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a pressure of probably 10,000 lbs. and 
certainly 5,000 lbs. on the square inch. 
It was about 14 inches lung, and bent in 
the form of a square-ended syphon. The 
gap in the wire was 4 inch, and the water 
extended about 14 inch on each side of the 
gap. The ends of the pipe were open, 
and the jar charged with about 100 turns 
of a 12-inch plate machine. The jar had 
a surface of about half a square foot, and 
the discharge, when effected with the 
common rod, took place through about 
two inches of air. The tube was shivered 
at the first discharge, that part opposite 
the gap and for some distance beyond 
being completely broken up into frag- 
ments, as though crushed by a hammer. 
It is not easy, observes Professor Rey- 
nolds in conclusion, to conceive the pre- 
cise way in which a pressure of probably 
1,000 atmospheres could be produced and 
transmitted in a pipe of water the ends 
of which are open. It might have been 
caused by the sudden formation of a very 
minute quantity of steam, or by the ex- 
pansion of the water; but whichever 
it was, its effect was due to its instan- 
taneous character. When we consider 
the great strength of this pipe—it might 
have been used for a gun without burst- 
ing—and when we see that it not only 
burst, but that the interior of the glass 
was actually crushed by the pressure, 
and all this by the discharge of one small 
jar, we must cease to wonder at the burst- 
ing power of a discharge from the clouds. 


PRESERVATIVE FOR WOOD AND STONE 
SURFA‘ ES. 

One of the most recent inventions for 
painting or coating surfaces, says the 
** Journal of the Society of Arts,”’ is a new 
paint brought out by Mr. Thomas Griffiths 
of Liverpool, which has the property of 
forming a firm, impenetrable enamel on 
the surface to which it is applied. By 
this means the surface is rendered abso- 
lutely waterproof, however porous it may 
have been in the beginning. The ma- 
terial is consequently intended not only 
fur decorative purposes, but to be applied 
as a waterproof coating to the walls or 
foundations of dwelling-houses, railway 
arches, bridges, tunnels, viaducts, and 
other structures of brick, plaster, wood, 
or iron. It is also stated that the paint 
is well adapted for covering the bottoms 
of vessels or submerged structures of any 
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description. Various trials haye been 
made of it. At Portobello it was tried on 
some iron plates, and these were im- 
mersed for three months in sea water. 
At the end of that time the plates were 
taken up and examined, when it was 
found that they looked fresh and clean as 
ever, and quite free from seaweed. On 
some of the enamel being scraped off, 
the metal showed no signs of rust, al- 
though similar plates, coated with other 
kinds of paint, and immersed in the same 
way, were both foul and greatly oxidized. 
As a second test some of the paint 
was applied to the steamers trading to 
Africa from Liverpool, and these also 
showed no corrosion on their return. 


A NEW comet was discovered on Novem- 
ber 10, by M. Coggia, at Marseilles, in 
the constellation Hercules. 


Accorprn¢ to “ Iron,”’ the English gov- 
ernment has decided to await the results 
of the Challenger expedition before grant- 
ing aid for future Arctic explorations. 


A numBer of eminent naturalists of 
Great Britain have united in a petition 
to the authorities, to separate the natural 
history from the library and art collec- 
tions of the British Museum. They claim 
that the usefulness of the collection will 
be greatly augmented by placing it under 
a separate Management. 


A sIMPLe indelible ink may be made by 
taking equal parts of copperas and ver- 
milion, powdering and sifting them, and 
afterward grinding the powder in lin- 
seed oil. The whole is finally pressed 
through linen. The paste obtained can 
be used either for writing or printing on 
wool or calico. It resists bleaching. 


Tne University of Edinburgh has is- 
sued a regulation requiring every candi- 
date for the degree of doctor of science 
to submit a thesis containing some origi- 
nal research on the subject of his intend- 
ed examination, and this thesis must be 
approved before the candidate is allowed 
to proceed to the examination. 


Tere was a large increase in the im- 
portation of tobacco into England last 
year as compared with the preceding one. 
Last year the declared value of unmanu- 
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factured tobacco was £2,392 ,596, against 
£1,264,883 in 1872. The value of wanu- 
factured tobacco and snuff imported in 
1873 was £1,182,299; in 1872 it was 
£917,511. 


Wurtz studying the respiration of 
frogs, W. Miiller has found that of two 
similarly organized animals of the same 
weight, the more voracious one consumes 
the most oxygen. He also states that 
frogs frozen up in blo¢ks of ice for over 
eight hours were alive and breathing 
normally as soon as they were thawed 
loose from the ice. 


Ar the recent meeting of the Italian 
Scientific Congress, held in Rome, two 
Neapolitan physicians submitted for ex- 
amination a liquid preparation designed 
for stopping instantaneously the flow of 
blood from wounds of every description. 
A commission of physicians, according to 
the Roman ‘* Fanfulla,’’ have been exper- 
imenting with it in the anatomical thea- 
tre of the Santo Spirito, and have report- 
ed on it as one of the happiest of recent 
discoveries, and as particularly servicea- 
ble on the field of battle. 


Tuere was a great ‘ fungus show ”’ at 
the Royal Horticultural Society, London, 
in October. A new economical use for 
this class of plants was indicated by the 
Rev. Mr. Berkeley, who produced a cap 
made out of the beaten-out interior mass 
of Polyporus fomentarius, the amadou, or 
German tinder of commerce, which he de- 
scribed as both warm and light. It is 
stated that large use is made in Hungary 
of this material for caps and waistcoats, 
and it is also used for calking boats. 


In the *‘ American Artisan ’’ we find a 
brief notice of the recent discovery of 
traces of some ancient race on Isle Royale 
in Lake Superior. Traces of ancient min- 
ing are very frequently found all through 
the Lake Superior copper region, but on 
this island, and on a single spot of less 
than two thousand acres of land, a great- 
eramount of labor is said to have been 
performed by these unknown workmen 
than has been expended by a large force 
of men during twenty years, at one of the 
oldest and largest of the modern copper 
mines in that district. Who were these 
men, and for what purpose did they pro- 
cure the copper? 
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A SENTIMENT worthy of analysis is the 
strange disgust felt by the poor for cer- 
tain articles of food. During the famine 
in Ireland people would almost starve 
rather than eat *‘ Indian meal.’’ Austra- 
lian preserved meat is an abomination to 
the inmates of British poorhouses. The 
female paupers in the Cardiff workhouse, 
to show their dislike for this kind of food, 
lately rose up in revolt and assailed the 
house officials. The visiting committee, 
having partaken of a repast consisting of 
Australian mutton prepared as an Irish 
stew, declared it was ‘‘ exceedingly pala- 
table.” 


M. Trecnort has lately shown that the 
proportion of carbonic acid in the air is 
greater at night than during the day, but 
not sensibly greater in the town than in 
the country. In the neighborhood of 
plants with green leaves, the proportion 
varies considerably according as_ these 
green parts are illuminated by the sun, 
or are in shade, or quite in darkness. 
The proportion also varies with the alti- 
tude, being greatest, according to this 
authority, in low situations, and dimin- 
ishing as we ascend. In regard to this 
latter point, Truchot’s results are direct- 
ly opposed to those of Saussure. In thir- 
teen observations, made on mountains ya- 
rying from one thousand to thirteen thou- 
sand feet in height, Saussure found that 
in eleven cases the air of the mountain 
contained more carbonic acid than the 
neighboring plain. 


Mr. Barn is in favor of substituting 
electrical shocks in place of the common 
punishments employed in prison disci- 
pline. By such shocks and currents, says 
he, any amount of torture might be in- 
flicted ; and the gradation might be made 
with scientific precision. The punish- 
ment would be less revolting to the spec- 
tator and the general public than flog- 
gings, while it would not be less awful to 
the criminal himself; the mystery of it 
would haunt the imagination, and there 
would be no conceivable attitude of alle- 
viating endurance. The terrific power 
exercised by an operator, through the 
slightest finger touch, would make more 
deeply felt the humiliating prostration of 
the victim. If capital punishments are 
to be permanently maintained, much could 
be said for discarding strangulation and 
substituting electric shock. 











‘* Jessamine. <A novel.’’ By Marion 
Harland. New York: G. W. Carleton 
& Co. 

This is a tale of thrilling interest though 
of simple plot. The hervine, Jessamine, 
is engaged; she has a sister, while the 
man to whom she is engaged has a friend. 
The gentleman to whom the heroine is 
engaged is obliged to go abroad, and very 
imprudently leaves his betrothed in the 
care of the friend, who is an accomplished 
flirt, and possessed of all the base and 
cruel as well as fascinating qualities pe- 
culiar to his tribe. He is determined not 
to let friendship stand in his way; and 
indeed such friendship as_ professional 
flirts feel is not of a kind likely to stand 
in their way very long in any case. At 
first Jessamine does not fancy him; but 
he is so accomplished, so brave, so self- 
forgetful, so eager on all occasions to act 
towards her as a protector, so respectful, 
that she finds herself gradually falling, to 
her horror and shame, into his power. 
As he sees her losing her foothold he 
makes himself surer and surer of his prey. 
She hears a strange story of his being en- 
gaged to some one else, and also learns 
something about hereditary insanity in 
her own family, which leads her to think 
that she ought to break off her engage- 
ment. At length the flirt saves her dife. 
There is a dreadful scene, in which she 
confesses her love, and he confesses that 
he too is no longer the possessor of his 
heart, for Jessamine he loves, and to an- 
other young lady he is engaged. Jessa- 
mine’s sister, we ought not to forget to 
mention, is herself in love with the flirt, 
so that there are other complications in 
the story besides the main one. ‘Two let- 
ters have been written by Jessamine to 
break off her engagement, the first on the 
ground of hereditary insanity, and the 
second on that of what we may call origi- 
nal sin—though in reality none of hers. 
Her lover receives the first, and immedi- 
ately hurries home to assure her that she 
is entirely mistaken as to the insanity, 
and to marry her immediately. She sup- 
poses that he has received both letters, 
and is therefore acquainted with the state 
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of her affections; but the second letter, 
disclosing them, he does not discover till 
after their sad marriage has taken place. 
Then he sees it all, though he does not 
suspect his friend, who is meantime mar- 
ried to a rich, and, we are glad to say, 
silly woman, who makes him ridiculous. 
Jessamine and her husband now cease to 
live together as man and wife, though 
they keep house together, and her hus- 
band treats her with all the tender con- 
sideration of lover and brother in one, 
though with a distant courtesy, which, as 
she soon begins to fall in love with him 
again, becomes after a time a little too 
distant. Meanwhile the married flirt has 
attempted to resume his old relations of 
intimacy with both husband and wife, 
but he is treated with natural disdain by 
Jessamine, who knows him now to be 
mean, cruel, and malignant, and a cor- 
rupter of youth, as well as a coward—as 
all flirts, it is needless to say, at bottom 
are. He is foolish enough to suppose 
that he can play the new part of seducer 
of his friend’s wife; that she will forget 
what has happened, he imagining that 
her love still continues. But she, whose 
love, on the contrary, is reviving for her 
husband, scorns him, and the whole story 
ends with a charming reconciliation of 
husband and wife, and the discovery and 
humiliation, if such creatures can be hu- 
miliated, of the flirt. 


** JosepH THE Jew. The Story of an 
Old House.’”” New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

Why this story is called *‘ Joseph the 
Jew”’ is a matter rather difficult to dis- 
cover; for Joseph Rost, who appears in 
the early part of the story as the hero, 
dies at page 45, there being some one hun- 
dred and twenty pages in the volume. 
Nevertheless, as the tale is not a master- 
piece of fiction, such trifling blemishes as 
this are of small consequence. The story 
is one of Jews, jewels, and love, in which, 
after many adventures, the jewels, which 
had been stolen in the old buccaneering 
days, are restored to the rightful personal 
representatives of the person who lost them, 
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under the statute of distributions ; and one 
of the heroes of the story, Nelson Thorne , 
by name, marries the young lady known 
to the readers of the book as ‘‘ the little 
sister,’’ while John Raines, who has mar- 
ried the other, and presumably less little 
sister, Ethel, and with both of whom mar- 
ried life had gone rather less smoothly 
than, but for certain circumstances for 
which we must refer the reader to the 
book, it would—John Raines, we say, 
learns to know and understand and love 
his wife, a fact which leads the author to 
make this very suitable reflection: ‘* The 
metal, silvery bright, which dances and 
floats on the water surface, a tiny globe, 
and the imponderable vapor, seek each 
other through all nature, embrace, and 
their individuality perishes in the forma- 
tion of a crystal. May not two souls 
blend, and, never the same again, form in 
union the crystallization of a better life?”’ 
As a specimen of the interrogative climax 
this is certainly unequalled. We cannot 
advise any one to read ‘‘ Joseph the 
Jew,”’ but to any one who attempts it we 
would merely say that it makes’ but little 
difference whether the reading begins 
with the death of Joseph, at page 45, or at 
some previous or later portion of the nar- 
rative 

‘*Nancy.”’ By Rhoda Broughton. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The first novel of Miss Broughton’s 
which attracted much attention either in 
England or America was, we believe, 
** Red as a Rose is She.’’ It was a novel 
which was entitled to all the vogue it 
had; for, tosay nothing of the vast amount 
of reality it contained, it had besides 
quite enough sentiment, of a kind well 
known to the readers of novels written by 
women, to make it unreal, if not abso- 
lutely a work of the imagination. This, 
at least, is the verdict which many mid- 
dle-aged and unimaginative men would 
unhesitatingly have pronounced upon it ; 
while to those in the heyday of youth, 
of either sex, there was that in the book 
which convinced them of its truth to na- 
ture ; or in other words, there was plenty 
of love of an unmistakable and unveiled 
sort—love of that dark and mysterious 
and passionate kind said to be natural 
between the realistic but intense man in 
the prime of manhood, and the equally 
intense but poetic girl of twenty who 
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worships him, and longs to be absorbed 
into his being—a sort of love-tale that 
we suppose must have its justification 
somewhere in actual life, though ordi- 
narily affairs of the heart with gentlemen 
who have come *‘ to forty years ”’ are apt 
to be, on their side, of a more calm and 
practical, not to say calculating nature, 
than such as would furnish proper mate- 
rial for the adventures of ardent young 
women who are red as a rose, or who 
come up as flowers, and who general- 
ly love not wisely but too well. Then 
to people of refinement the book was 
extremely vulgar; while the greater 
number of the reading public did not 
observe that it was vulgar at all—a 
negative proof, of course, in the eyes of 
the people of refinement, that their criti- 
cism was correct. There was not want- 
ing sensationalism either in the book 
itself or in the title, which was one of 
the first of its now widely multiplied 
species ; and altogether there was every 
reason why many persons should read 
and enjoy, many others read and pretend 
to dislike and disapprove, many others 
really dislike and profess disgust with 
** Red as a Rose ’’—every reason why the 
novel should be generally criticised, and, 
in short, be a momentary success, That 
it was not, however, a succés d’estime, 
must probably have been apparent to the 
author herself; and perhaps such a suc- 
cess was the last she desired. At any 
rate, it was the audacity of ‘* Red as 
a Rose,’’ as much as anything else, which 
secured it in popular favor for a time; 
and of course audacity is a rope which a 
writer, even when a woman, soon finds 
herself at the end of. The age is itself 
audacious and accustomed to audacities ; 
and it would require a daring of no ordi- 
nary kind which could so far better Miss 
Broughton’s first books that they would 
still continue to excite interest without 
creating disgust. On reading the earlier 
books by Miss Broughton, and observing 
her great taste for really good poetry, 
and the untamed character of her imagi- 
nation, there seemed some reason to be- 
lieve that she might prove the inspired 
person, for whom the world has been now 
waiting many a long year, who should 
at last break free from the shackles 
imposed by modern civilization upen her 
sex, and write Anacreontic verse. Why is 
it, we have often thought, that the writing 
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of erotic poetry should, since the days of 
Sappho, have been reserved asa right pecu- 
liar to man? Of course, here and there, 
there have been exceptions. Hereand there 
a woman has torn asunder the chains and 
treated of the eternal subject of love in 
verse. But these have only been exceptions. 
There have certainly been few Swinburnes 
umong women. Women have generally 
seemed to prefer to deal with the subject in 
the furm sanctified by tradition as the novel. 
There is no reason that we know of that 
they should; and certainly in reading 
Miss Broughton’s earlier books it must 
have oceurred to a good many people that 
her attempt to confine her genius to prose 
would be vain; that sooner or later she 
would burst into song—not such song as 
that written by the author of ‘* Adam 
Bede,’’ but tumultuous heart-throbs of 
the sort which in prose she knows so well 
how to describe. But the indications are 
at present the other way. Miss Brough- 
ton’s imagination looks not so untama- 
ble as it did a few yearsago. In ‘‘ Nancy”’ 
we have the loves of a girl under twenty 
and a man of about fifty ; or rather we 
have their marriage, and in the end of 
the book their reconciliation, with other 
intermediate affairs thrown in between. 
We miss the fire of the earlier books in 
this, and fear that Miss Broughton by 
not daring all has dared not enough. 
It would be indeed a pity if this extraordi- 
nary writer were in the end to cease to be 
startling by becoming respectable and un- 
interesting, but we do not expect so 
much. 

** A Princess or Tuute.”’ By William 
Black. New York. 

If we were to attempt to enumerate the 
peculiar qualities of Mr. Black, we should 
be at a loss to know how to begin; and 
when we had ended we should feel con- 
siderable hesitation lest we had ended 
too soon. Perhaps on the whole it would 

<& more true of him than of most writers 

say that he is really a capable man—a 
man of cleverness and ready wit, equally 
well fitted for any emergency, and not 
endowed with a divine aptitude for any. 
Certainly he has a great range. In the 
‘* Strange Adventures of a Phaéton,”’ his 
scenery is English, where of course he 
might be expected to be at home, and 
three of his characters are English ; but 
the fourth isa Prussian lieutenant, and 
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the Prussian lieutenant is drawn in so 
life-like a manner that whether the pic- 
ture is correct or not, we certainly feel it 
to be so in reading the book, and should 
probably be inclined to measure Prussian 
officers whom we might after reading it 
meet in real life by the standard derived 
from a perusal of the ‘* Strange Adven- 
tures,’’ rather than reverse the process 
and test Mr. Black’s hero by what we 
might see for ourselves of Prussian mili- 
tary men in the flesh. In the same way, 
in the ‘* Princess of Thule,’’ the de- 
scription of the scenery in the Shetland 
Isles is so vivid that we are almost tempt- 
ed to say that it must be true to nature, 
because from its vividness and natural- 
ness we feel it to be true to something ; 
and the King of Borva is obviously the 
King of Borva, just as his daughter, the 
Princess, is certainly what we have always 
knowa the daughter of such a king to 
be. In this novel we have the Shetland 
Islands and London in the season, both 
done with all the minuteness of a man 
who is thoroughly familiar with what he 
is writing of, and in some respects quite 
as good as anything in the ‘* Strange 
Adventures.”’ The story of the Princess 
is this: Lavender, a London artist, who 
has an old aunt from whom he is expect- 
ing a nice property, goes down to the 
Shetland Isles with his friend Ingram, a 
man of mature life, the latter having un- 
dertaken to introduce him to the King of 
Borva and the Princess. Whether or no 
Ingram was in love at this time with Shei- 
la does not clearly appear, and this cer- 
tainly isa blemish in the story, though 
mystery is intended perhaps as an addi- 
tional attraction; at any rate, they go 
down to Borva, and are welcomed there 
with truly royal hospitality. Then follows 
a charming description of life there; the 
scenery ; the growing interest of Lavender 
in Sheila ; at length his acceptance as her 
lover. They are married, and Sheila goes 
to London, and tries to live her husband's 
life; but she cannot. The artificial life 
galls her, and, moreover, she becomes in 
a measure jealous of a certain American 
woman, a Mrs. Lorraine, a widow, whose 
society the gay and reckless Lavender 
much frequents. They become gradually 
estranged, or, to speak more accurately, 
he becomes cold and indifferent and neg- 
lectful. Ingram becomes interested as her 
friend, and remonstrates with him ; this 
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of course aggravates matters, and so 
things go on from bad to worse, until, on 
the occasion of the visit to London of a 
cousin of Sheila’s from her home in the 
north—this cousin being also a dependent 
and seryant—an unfortunate difficulty 
arises, in which Lavender treats his wife 
in a manner well calculated to rouse the 
bitterest feelings, and she leaves his 
house. This dreadful step taken, there 
ensue terrible scenes, which end in a 
reconciliation of husband and wife, and 
their life-long happiness. Ingram mar- 
ries Mrs. Lorraine, Lavender repents and 
atones for his past behavior, and every- 
thing comes to a happy termination. 
The novel strikes us as pretty in parts, 
but rather ineffectual. It wants ‘ con- 
stitution’’ very much. It seems to be 
built up chapter on chapter, with the fu- 
ture of the people left very much to 
chance. Whether this is so or not, how- 
ever, it is an agreeable book to read. 

We notice in this book the same pleas- 
ant trick, if we may call it so, that is to 
be observed in the ‘** Strange Adven- 
tures ’’—thatof making the heroine gifted 
with the power of singing a number of 
songs of an unusual and beautiful char- 
acter, the words of which without the 
music can be introduced. The author 
shows, too, the same power of delineating 
character—as in the King of Borva, his 
daughter Sheila, Mairi, and the old aunt 
of Lavender. 

** Tue Gitpep Acer. A Tale of To-day.”’ 
By Mark Twain and Charles Dudley 
Warner. Fully illustrated from new 
designs by Hopkins, Stephens, Williams, 
White, ete. Sold by subscription only. 
Hartford: American Publishing Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Samuel Clemens and Mr. Charles 
Dudley Warner are both American ha- 
morists ; and if we did not know it already, 
we might infer as much from their pre- 
face, which begins by saying: ‘* 'Bhis 
book was not written for private circula- 
tion among friends ; it was not written 
to cheer and instruct a diseased relative 
of the author's; it was not thrown off 
during intervals of wearing labor to 
amuse an idle hour. It was not written 
for any of these reasons, and therefore it 
is submitted without the usual apologies. 

** Tt will be seen that it deals with an en- 
tirely ideal state of society ; and the chief 
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embarrassment of the writers in this 
realm of the imagination has been the 
want of illustrativeexamples. In a state 
where there is no fever of speculation, no 
inflamed desire for sudden wealth, where 
the poor are all simple-minded and con- 
tented, and the rich are all honest and 
generous, where society is in a condition 
of primitive purity and politics is the oc- 
cupation of only the capable and the pa- 
triotic, there are necessarily no materials 
fur such a history as we have constructed 
out of an ideal commonwealth.”’ 

They say also that they do not object 
to criticism, and they ‘‘do not expect 
that the critic will read the book before 
writing a notice of it;’’ they ‘* do not 
even expect the reviewer of the book will 
say that he has not read it,’’ but they ex- 
press the hope that if he ‘* ever happens 
to peruse it in some weary moment of his 
subsequent life,’’ he may ‘* not be the vic- 
tim of a remorse bitter but too late.”’ It 
would be a sheer waste of time to read 
eyory line of a production heralded to 
the world in this way, particularly as we 
observe the workJs given a consistently 
burlesque air by quotations from non- 
existent languages at the beginnings of 
chapters. Nevertheless we have looked 
into it, and can say that it is a work 
which no library should be without ; for it 
is the production of two humorists whose 
names are well known throughout the 
United States, and who, if they seldom 
succeed in being funny, have at least the 
reputation of always being so—which 
comes to very much the same thing. 


“Satan: A Libretto.”’ 
pher Pearse Cranch. 
Brothers. 

Mr. Cranch calls this poem a libretto, 
because, he says, ‘‘ as ina cantata, opera, 
or oratorio, the verses may suggest or ac- 
company a music they only in part em- 
body. <A libretto is too often a mere 
thread on which the composer strings hj 
pearls—a text for some work of art a) 
than itself. While this poem makes no 
claim to be full-strung, it may perhaps 
serve to awaken a few snatches of a music 
containing some vital symbolic concep- 
tions of the grandest of all harmonies~ 
the divine order in creation.”’ 

After this disclaimer, on the part of the 
poet, of any ambitious attempt, we do not 
feel inclined to quarrel with his some- 
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what extraordinary poem. Mr. Crancl’s 
**Satan ’’ ‘* is not what he seems ’’—i. e., 
to ** finite minds ’’—who think him 

—that fallen angel who seduced 
From their allegiance the bright hosts of heaven 
And men, 
and who now reigns 

The lord of doom, 

He never indeed fell, strictly speaking, at 
all— 
But ever was and ever shall be thus— 
Nor worse nor better than the Eternal planned, 
Tam the Retribution. not the Curse ; 
I am the shadow and reverse of God, 
The type of mixed and interrupted good ; 
The clod of sense, without whose earthly base 
You spirit-flowers can never grow and bloom. 


He is a Satan who is not happy, to be 
sure, but neither is he wretched. He is 
not even a ‘* personal will,’ nor an ** in- 
fluence bad or good.’’ He says: 


I symbolize the wild and deep 
And unregenerated wastes of life, 
Dark with transmitted tendencies of race, 
And blind mischance ; all crude mistakes of 

will 
And tendency unbalanced by due weight 
Of favoring circumstance ; all passion blown 
By wandering winds ; all surplusage of force 
Piled up for use, but slipping from its base 
Of law and order ; all undisciplined 
And ignorant mutiny against the wise 
Restraint of rules by centuries old indorsed, 
And proved the best so long it needs no proof ; 
All quality o’erstrained until it cracks— 
Yet but a surface crack ; the Eternal Eye 
Sees underneath the soul's sphere, as above, 
And knows the deep foundations of the world 
Will not be jarred or loosened by the play 
Of sun and wind and rain upon the crust 
Of upper so. Nay, let the earthquake split 
The mountains into steep and splintered 
chasms— 

Down deeper than the shock the adamant 
Of ages stands, symbol no less divine 
Of the Eternal Law than heaven above. 


In short, Mr. Cranch’s Satan is emi- 
nently a Satan belonging to the latter half 
of the nineteenth century—a developmen- 
tarian who is inadvanceof Huxley or Dar- 
win, avowing theories which might make 
the shade of Agassiz desire to revisit the 
glimpses of the moon; an extraordinary 
and novel devil—no Miltonie fallen angel, 
nor yet legendary sneering Mephistophe- 
les, buta peculiarly blameless imagination 
of his own; a devil of whose acquaintance 
we might all well be proud, who means 
well even when he is acting @ost ill; a 
devil whose admirable character makes it 
seem almost possible that those respectable 
people who have for so long been in the 
habit of crying, ‘* Good lord, good devil,”’ 
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may not have been so far in the wrong 
after all. It may be that the creation of 
this queer devil is justified by the exigen- 
cies of modern science, but we cannot our- 
selves believe in him, or understand him, 
except as explained by a feebleness on the 
part of Mr. Cranch, the consciousness of 
which (revealed in the preface) ought to 
have warned him away from sucha danger- 
ous attempt as a new explanation in verse 
of the origin of evil or of its real nature. 
There are, to be sure, many beauties in 
Mr. Cranch’s poem—beauties of versifica- 
tion, of imagination, of fancy; but they 
arealmost allisolated ; they occur in single 
lines, words or verses, whichit is impossible 
to take out of their connection. But it is 
quite obvious that in dealing with the mys- 
teries of theCx ysmmos, he is out of his depth. 
Nevertheless this ** Satan ’’ will be found 
much pleasanter reading for the summer 
afternoons than ‘* Paradise Lost,’’ and 
while it may afford dissatisfaction to those 
who still retain their belief in the old- 
fashioned devil, they may consule them- 
selves, after all, with the reflection that it 
will in the end tend to the benefit of 
the truth, for Mr. Cranch is optimistic. 
His obliteration of hell, and the cer- 
tificate of good, unobjectionable char- 
acter he gives Satan, will (by giving a 
false feeling of security to the great ene- 
my’s prey, and thus hastening their de- 
struction) in the end make it evident who 
has beea in the right and who in the 
wrong. 


** Poems or Twenty Years.’’ By Lau- 
ra Winthrop Johnson. New York: De 
Witt C. Lent. 

This volume ean hardly be called a very 
interesting collection of poems, though 
here and there occur verses or parts of 
Many 
of the poems are half religious in charae- 
ter, and being half religious and half sim- 
ple poetry, lose the effect they might have 
had if the poetry had been more subordi- 
nated to the religion, or if the religion 
had been left out altogether. In the 
verses called ‘‘ On the Bay,’’ for instance, 
the description of the bay itself, whether 
in the first stanza or the second, is so much 
better than the religious reflections which 
occur in these two and the third, that one 
cannot help feeling a regret that the 
whole seems written for the sake of them. 
As an instance of a really good religious 
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poem, we may cite that called “ Out of 
the Depths,’’ page 103, which has neither 
of the faults that may be found in ‘‘ On 
the Bay.’’ 


**Tue Rep Frac, anp oTHER Poems.”’ 
By the Hon. Roden Noel. London: 
Strahan & Co. 1872. 

On first beginning the perusal of Mr. 
Noel’s poems the reader, if his experi- 
ence repeats our own, will begin to fear 
that he has once more come upon a writer 
of poetry who has brought the immaiure 
reasoning power of youth and the unreg- 
ulated imagination of an excitable tem- 
perament to the treatment of a number 
of world-old stock questions, altogether 
too hard for such solvents. For a time it 
looks as if what one is to get from Mr. 
Noel is unmetrical versified disquisition 
on such problems as why God permits 
woe and want to afflict the human race ; 
why despots are allowed to sway the des- 
tinies of their fellow men; why doubts as to 
a future life beyond the grave are suffered 
to turment and tantalize the mind. We 
do not say that of all this there is not in 
reality something, as well as something 
more in appearance. And we still, after 
reaching the end of the volume, suspect 
our author of youth. But his book by 
and by reveals a wisdom of the head, and 
still oftener and more convincingly a wis- 
dom of the heart, which secures for him 
our respect; while his strictly poetical 
merits, balanced against his poetical 
faults, are sufficient to give a decided 
pleasure. 

The poem from which the volume takes 
its title, ‘* The Red Flag,’’ is not the 
most prepossessing poem that it con- 
tains; nevertheless, it is rather better 
than it looks. For many pages it threat- 
ens to be a hot defence of the Commu- 
nists; and this on the ground that many 
a poor girl has been seduced by some 
rich man, and her babe then treated by 
political economists as ‘‘ surplus popula- 
tion’; that many a poor hunger-bitten 
workman has received from the wealthy 
capitalist no warmer comfort than that 
**enlightened self-interest ’’ is responsi- 
ble for this condition of things, and that 
no one is at all to blame for it. But Mr. 
Noel, although not without heat on the 
subject, turns out to have too much sense 
to approve of a lunatic’s method of reor- 
ganizing society simply because, as it 
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happened, it was ill usage that made the 
man mad. At the end he shows us the 
poor workman and the poor sewing-girl 
soothed and cheered by the friendly and 
brotherly kindness of the good, and 
suggests that the cure for the misery of 
man must come not from without—from 
pantarchies and divisions of property 
under the red flag—but from within; in 
short, that the kingdom of heaven is with- 
in you. 

Of the other poems, as of this one, the 
faults, speaking generally, are diffuse- 
ness ; the vagueness which is characteris- 
tic of the verse of the age; a consequent 
apparent tenuity of the thought and 
feeiing ; a diction too violent and too 
patchy; a frequent want of music, some- 
times amounting to a sort of infantile 
halting in the movement of the verse and 
sometimes to a jolting roughness; and 
finally some imitativeness, as of Poe’s 
manner for instance. Indeed, Mr Noe! 
must be called a rather unmelodious and 
inharmonious versifier. It is not ‘* nu- 
merous verse ’’ that he writes, despite the 
many metres in which he indulges him- 
self—sometimes three or four in one poem. 
But on the other hand—and this is a 
main thing and a rare thing—our author 
has in him something of the real root of 
the matter; he is a poet—has some ima- 
gination, some of the poet’s emotional 
susceptibility and range, and some genu- 
ine power of so saying what he sees and 
feels that we also see it and feel it, and 
are moved to an elevated pleasure. As 
regards his emotional susceptibility, we 
would remark that, so far as concerns his 
poems, it appears to have been hitherto 
for the most part expended upon pensive 
or mournful subjects. Its expression 
seems to have the true ring, however, 
and it is not in his treatment of such sub- 
jects that one would find ground for sus- 
pecting that it is still with Mr. Noel the 
season of youth—the season of the luxu- 
ry of woe. We find nothing at all morbid 
or unsimple in the book. A brief passage 
taken from a poem entitled ** A Chris- 
tian’s Funeral’? may convey an idea of 
what he is when doing his best kind of 
work, or very near it : 


Against a wall of rustic church I lean, 

In a small graveyard, where the grass revives 
Now from the restful, unaspiring green 
Wherewithal under winter snow it lives, 
And stirs about the marble of two graves, 
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One large, one small white stone, two grassy 
waves, 

One longer for a woman gray, and one 

Small for a child who used to love the sun, 

Nigh unto these a silent muititude, 

In sombre mourning garb, hath gathered now, 

One human clond on earth’s rejoicing mood, 

About an open grave with shadowed brow ; 

Many@ cottager to see the end 

Of one who was a master and a friend ; 

Through a long life a just, a righteous man, 

A tender, human-hearted Puritan. 

. . . . . . 

All we around him wear a seemly woe, 

But one upon her heart received the blow ; 

And as she bent above her mother’s tomb, 

The while her sire we gathered to the gloom, 

Now winter laid a hand upon her hair, 

Full many a weeping peasant standing there 

Averred that he, beholding her to-day, 

Seemed to behold ber mother passed away. 


** CAMEOS SELECTED FROM THE Works OF 
Watter Savace Lanpor.”? By E OC. 
Stedman and T. B. Aldrich. With an 
Introduction. Boston: James R. Osgood 
& Co. 

It seems singular indeed that some col- 
lection of the poems scattered through 
Landor’s writings should not have been 
made befure now; and it seems not 
equally singular perhaps, but certainly to 
be regretted, that the collection should 
not have fallen into other hands than 
those of Messrs. Aldrich and Stedman. 
Not that they have not made a very nice 
collection (though they have left out a 
few poems which might well have been 
inserted), but they have in their introduc- 
tion succeeded in throwing a false air 
over the whole, and in making more 
erroneous criticisms in the short limits of 
a dozen pages than we had imagined could 
by the utmost ingenuity have been crowd- 
ed into so small a space. 

To begin with, they say that ‘ Lan 
dor’s minor poems bear a relation to his 
more extended work similar to that borne 
by Shakespeare’s songs and sonnets to his 
immortal plays. Yet they are not songs, 
because not jubilant with that skylark 
gush of melody which made so musical 
the sunrise of English rhythm. They 
address themselves no less to the eye 
than to the ear ; are the daintiest of lyrical 
idyls—things to be seen as well as to be 
heard; compact of fortunate imagery, 
of statuesque conceptions marvellously 
cut in verse. Are we not right in de- 
signating them as Cameos? And from 
what other modern author could a selec- 
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tion of rilievos be made so flawless in out- 
line and perfect in classical grace, for the 
delight of both the novice and the connvis- 
seur?’’ In reply to this question we 
must say that without going into the dis- 
cussion, Which would perhaps not be very 
fruitful, of the legitimacy in general of 
comparison between arts so different as 
gem-carving and poetry, the selection of 
the word cameos as a characteristic term 
for such selections as these from Landor’s 
verse strikes us as eminently absurd. 
The common idea of a cameo—and in 
making a book for general reading it is 
with common ideas we have to deal—the 
common idea of a cameo is that of a 
gem in which refinement is carried to the 
highest pitch by the reproduction, in a 
new, artistic, and more exquisite form, of 
a design already consecrated to art under 
another form and by another method. 
Weare not in the habit of thinking of 
cameos as representations of natural ob- 
jects, but of objects which are already 
artistic possessions. There may be such 
things as cameos with scenes from modern 
life, but they are certainly not familiar ; 
and when we hear the word cameo it 
suggests a gem of which the design is 
taken from a work of art already in exist- 
ence. Under tliese circumstances, we 
hardly conceive of any good poetry which 
would naturally suggest a cameo; and we 
cannot help thinking that the collectors 
have been carried off their feet by the 
sound of the word. 

But they would perhaps reply to this 
that they did not intend to use the word 
with strict accuracy; that in collecting 
as well as in writing poetry there is a 
certain amount of license which may be 
taken ; that they merely wished to con- 
vey the idea that Landor’s poems are 
models of expression ; that what they call 
these ‘‘ metrical carvings ’’ were perfectly 
finished and elegant—a mistake of a very 
grave character. Landor’s verses bear 
everywhere the marks of improvisation, 
and his well-known impatience of char- 
acter exhibited itself quite distinctly in 
them. His verses are apt to be, with all 
their beauty, uneven, with changes, in 
unexpected places, from one kind of poe- 
try to another—from classical to English, 
from English to classical, and with many 
minor changes difficult to put into words, 
but which are nevertheless perceptible 
enough to the ear. For instance, in what 
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is the best known of them all, the beau- 
tiful verses— 
Ah, what avails the sceptred race? 
Ah, what the form divine? 
What every virtue, every grace? 
Rose Aylmer, all were thine. 
Rose Aylmer, whom these wakeful eyes 
May weep, but never see, 
A night of memories and of sighs 
I consecrate to thee— 
who doves not feel that the extreme sim- 
plicity and tenderness pervading the be- 
ginning of the verses is marred at the end 
by the introduction of the remarkably cold 
and memorial character of the last two 
jines? ‘The associations of a ** night con- 
secrated to memories and sighs”? are all 
with mausoleums, urns, and the parapher- 
nalia of classical, poetic bereavement. 
The main feeling in the poem is pathetic 
grief. It is always so with Landor. He 
has not the repose of the greatest poets ; 
and his sense of language was by no 
means so perfect as it might have been. 
These imperfections are treated by 
Messrs. Stedman and Aldrich as non-ex- 
istent, and we must infer that they have 
not observed them. 

But it is not merely on this account 
that we object to the introduction. It is 
written ina most stilted style, and con- 
tains a strange medley of remarks. 
‘* His epigrams,’’ for instance, *‘ are by 
turns playful and spleenful, und pointed 
as those of Martial; but among these, 
and in the lightness of his festive or ama- 
tory strains, there often is little of that 
emotion which takes the heart captive. 
You are not moved to tears, as by the 
passion of Mrs. Browning, the devotion 
and aspiration of Whittier, the pathos of 
Thomas Hood.’’ But why,in the name 
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of heaven, we involuntarily ask, should 
his epigrams, or his light festive or ama- 
tory verses have the extraordinary effect 
of moving us to tears? Or if they did, 
why should the tears shed for such a 
cause be like those caused by the passion 
of Mrs. Browning, the devotion ang aspi- 
ration of Whittier, or the pathos of 
Thomas Hood?) Why should not Burke, 
or Cicero, or Demosthenes have been add- 
ed to the list? 

[t is not necessary, however, to dwell 
upon the defects of the introduction. The 
collection itself is a good one, and contains 
some of the most charming pvetry of its 
kind in English. 


‘*TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS or AUTOBIOG- 
rapuy. Threading my Way.”’ By Reb- 
ert Dale Owen. New York: G. W. 
Carleton & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 

Mr. Owen has certainly written a very 
readable account of his life. In looking 
over his pleasant reminiscences one is at a 
loss to know what part of them to single 
out as better than another. He has 
the gift of narration to a very considera- 
ble extent, and whether he is telling us 
about his early or his later life, his ances- 
tral home on the Clyde, among the cotton 
mills in which Arkwright’s inventions 
had begun to roll up wealth for the man- 
ufacturers of the last century, his childish 
adventures and misdeeds, his unsuccessful 
attempt to convert his father, his college 
life at Hofwyl, or any other of the thou- 
sand different matters the book contains, 
all is well and evenly done. So it is in- 
deed throughout the book, which is light 
and ‘* reminiscential,’’ but none the worse 
for that. 
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— Most persons have in their minds 
some idea of the character and appearance 
of the dusus nature which is known to the 
literary world as the critic. He has been 
so often described by authors who were not 
themselves critics, his motives have been so 
keenly analyzed, and his hypocrisy so thor- 
oughly exposed, that we feel him to be an 
old acquaintance. When Disraeli says 
of the critic that he is one who has failed 
in literature, or when Sydney Smith 
hints at his practice of reviewing books 
before he reads them, for the sake of im- 
partiality, or when Thackeray exhibits 
to us the interior of the office of the 
** Pall Mall Gazette,’’ we all recognize 
the picture, though we may never have 
known a critic in the world. The sue- 
cessful critic become editor is not difli- 
cult to recognize either—the gentleman, 
who, to quote arecent description (drawn, 
it is hardly necessary to say, by one now 
deceased, who was neither critic nor editor) 
—the gentleman who, in conversation, runs 
‘* with lively glibness over the principal 
topics of the day—the last scandal, the 
last new book, the reform of the army, the 
reform of the turf, the critical state of 
Spain, and the dé'u¢ of an Italian singer”? ; 
who seems (he is editor of that well- 
known periodical ‘*‘ The Londoner ’’) ‘* an 
embodied journal, including the leading 
article, the law reports, foreign intelli- 
gence, the court circular, down to the 
births, deaths, and marriages.’’ This 
gentleman’s ‘‘ implements for writing ”’ 
were (like concealed weapons) ‘* not ap- 
parent, except when required ”’ ; for ** they 
lay concealed in a vast cylinder bureau, 
French made and French polished,”’ with- 
in which ‘* were numerous pigeon-holes 
and secret drawers, and a profound well 
with a separate patent lock. In the 
well were deposited the articles intended 
for publication in ‘The Londoner,’ proof- 
sheets, ete.; pigeon-holes were devoted to 
ordinary correspondence ; secret drawers 
to confidential notes, and outlines of biog- 
raphies of eminent men now living, but 
intended to be completed for publication 
the day after their death.”’ ‘* No man,” 
continues the author, ‘* wrote such fu- 


nereal compositions with a livelier pen 
than that of’’ the possessor of this Pi- 
rate’s armory we have been describing— 
Mr. Chillingly Mivers—a name not unna- 
tural or inappropriate—‘‘ and the large 
and miscellaneous circle of his visiting 
acquaintances allowed him to ascertain, 
whether by authoritative report or by 
personal observation, the signs of mortal 
disease in the illustrious friends whose 
dinners he accepted, and whose failing 
pulses he instinctively felt in returning 
the pressure of their hands; so that he 
was often able to put the finishing stroke 
to their obituary memorials, days, weeks, 
and even months before their fate took 
the public by surprise.”’” We all feel the 
truth of this character, just as we do 
that of Caliban, or let us say of the ** mild- 
looking man who was one of the most 
merciless contributors to‘ The Londoner,’ 
and no unimportant councilor in the 
oligarchy of the clique that went by the 
name of the ‘ Intellectuals.’’’? ‘* Well,”’ 
Mivers is reported as saying languidly, 
on the entrance of the mild-looking man, 
“T can’t even get through the book; it 
is as dull as the country in November. 
But as you justly say, the writer is an 
‘ Intellectual,’ and a clique would be any- 
thing but intellectual, if it did not sup- 
portits members. Review the book your- 
self—mind and make the dulness of it 
the signal proof of its merit. Say, * To 
the ordinary class of readers this exquisite 
work may appear less brilliant than the 
flippant smartness of ’—any other author 
you like to name—‘ but to the well edu- 
cated and intelligent every line is preg- 
nant with,’ ete., etc. By the way, when 
we come by and by to review the exhibi- 
tion at Burlington House there is one 
painter whom we must try our best to 
crush. 1 have not seen his pictures my- 
self, but he is a new man, and our friend, 
who has seen him, is terribly jealous of 
him, and says that if the good judges do 
not put him down at once, the villanous 
taste of the public will set him up as a 
prodigy. A low-lived fellow, too, I hear. 
There is the name ot the man and the 
subject of the pictures. See to it when 
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the timecomes. Meanwhile, prepare the 
way for onslaught on the pictures by oc- 
casiunal sneers at the painter.’’ This 
monster of naive iniquity, who sits quietly 
in his chair giving orders for the ruin of 
the reputation of people he has never 
seen and the value of whose works he does 
not pretend to know, and for the bolstering 
up reputations which he knows ought to 
be bad, and who, at the same time, with 
the most charming candor, goes out of 
his way to explain to his associate fellow 
conspirator and subordinate the extraor- 
dinary vileness of his real motives—this 
curious combination of ignorance and 
wisdom, malignity and languid indiffer- 
ence, this man of letters, who, as a man 
of the world, despises literature, and as a 
man of letters despises the world, and in 
the completeness of his own individuality 
looks down on both, is certainly our old 
friend the critic turned editor, and taking 
his revenge upon the world for the many 
centuries of wrong he had suffered at the 
hands of lampooning authors while yet 
the cheap press did not exist and criti- 
cism was of the Grub street kind. 


—Iv would probably be a good deal 
more difficult to depict a musical critic. 
At least, we do not remember that it has 
been done orattempted in English, though 
of course on the continent there may be a 
type as well known and recognizable 
(however imaginary) for musical people 
as Chillingly Mivers is for people familar 
with books. But there are reasons why 
the musical critic is unlikely to make 
such a high place for himself in public 
attention for some time as the critic of 
literature hasdone. ‘To the greater num- 
ber of people there is no considerable dif- 
ficulty in understanding what is meant 
by Pope’s remarks about his contempora- 
ries—or ut least there was not any dif_i- 
culty at the time the ** Dunciad’’ was 
written; nor is there much that is unin- 
telligible in Thackeray's allusions to Bul- 
wer, nor in Byron’s ‘* English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers ; ”’ but with musie the 
case is different. If one person writes a 
symphony in the Wagnerian manner, and 
any other let us say in the manner of 
Schumann, the number of people, either in 
England or America, who are competent, 
we will not say to tell which is which, 
but to say which composer is the most 
successful student of his particular style, 
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isverysmall. How many people there are 
in England or America who have arrived 
at that point in musical education that 
they can tell when an instrument is out of 
tune, and where it is out of tune, what 
sort of a voice a singer has, and whether 
he or she sings true or false, we do not 
undertake to say ; but the number of peo- 
ple who have any distinct tastes in music 
is unquestionably small, as may be in- 
ferred from the fact that the public will 
willingly listen to and applaud to the 
echo music of radically different and con- 
flicting styles—apparently without being 
at all conscious that they are doing any- 
thing more than expressing their approval 
of what it is well known cultivated peo- 
ple ought toapprove and try to encourage. 
Bat at any rate if the musical critic says 
of Wagner, that he is an ass and knows 
nothing of music because he introduces 
the trombones in 4 certain passage from 
which they might better have been left 
out, or ought to have introduced the tri- 
angle where he has introduced nothing 
at all, or ohjects to the peculiar char- 
acteristics of his harmony, or the want of 
relation between a first movement and a 
second, or a second and a third, he may 
certainly be right or he may be wrong, 
but we cannot feel the deep interest and 
pleasure in what he says that we do feel 
whenever the battle between the critics 
and the authors in literature begins to 
rage. 


— Ir seems, however, that in Chicago 
this is not true. In Chicago they have 
a school of musical criticism as deeply 
interested in the divine art as any stock 
operator is in ‘* margins,’’ or any farmer 
is in cheap transportation. This school 
has recently been devoting itself to the 
study of the art of Mme. Nilsson, and of 
her foil Capoul, and the controversy is a 
singular illustration of what we take it 
must for a long time be the difficulty 
of musical criticism in this country 
Mme. Nilsson, it seems, had been singing 
in ‘* Mignon’? and ‘ Marguerite,’’ and 
most of the criticism turned upon her 
representation of these characters. We 
have not at hand the original remarks of 
the Chicago critic, but we have Miss 
Nilsson’s reply, and from this it appears 
that he accused her in plain words of 
not knowing what she was acting ; of not 
understanding her part; of making the 
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same sort of mistakes that a person might 
make, for example, who in acting Richard 
ILL. reminded his audience of Macbeth. 
Now we confess that we ourselves have 
many private objections to Mme. Nilsson’s 
performances. The world doves not per- 
haps itself fully know what differences 
of opinion exist in its own mind on the 
subject of Mme. Nilsson. But as we 
only desire here to call the attention of 
the public to the difficulties of musical 
criticism in an unmusical country, we 
may say Mme. Nilsson, being approached 
by a Chicago interviewer, delivered ber- 
self in reply to her critic in this way: 
** Your critics are not really bad, you 
know, but they are not catholic. The 
school in which they are bred ”’ (the 
primary schools of Chicago) ‘* is necessa- 
rily one of very limited observation. 
Your good singers all go away to be edu- 
cated. Why do not your «critics? ‘’—a 
very fair question, and one to which the 
only reply that could be made would 
probably be that the musical critic is not 
usually a man of sufficiently large wealth 
to travel far. If he were, he would pos- 
sibly not be a musical critic. It will be 


noticed, however, that the reply, though 


well put, is hardly conclusive ; for it con- 
sists in replying to a man who says that 
youare a bad or not thoroughly good opera 
singer, that he is an uneducated igno- 
ramus. And we find this difficulty with 
Mme. Nilsson’s general reply to all her 
critics, which is this: ‘* They do not seem 
to understand the individuality of an 
artiste. Each one wants me to play his 
Mignon, his Marguerite, and does not 
realize that each artiste, unless she be a 
brainless imitator, has her study and her 
ideal of these. The ‘ Times’ critic 
quoted Carlyle at me, and said I do not 
play Goethe’s Mignon. Well, I have 
read every page of ‘ Wilhelm Meister.’ 
I know Gvethe’s Mignon, if years of 
study can teach it to me. I know Am- 
brose Thomas’s Mignon, if he is capable 
of imparting his ideal in music or in con- 
ference. I have studied Goethe; I have 
practiced and performed directly under 
Ambrose Thomas’s eyes ; and thus, after 
painstaking that nobody knows anything 
about, I Aave created the character of 
Mignon in music. I do not play Lucca’s 
Mignon ; [ certainly do not ; that would 
be playing Lucca ; but I play ‘ Mignon.’ ” 
For this reply, eloquent as it is, consists 
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of saying after all that she does play and 
sing the character correctly. As tu ** Mar- 
guerite,’’ she says that it is the highest 
impersonation which she has ever made. 
‘This claim has been tested again and 
again befure the most critical audieaces 
of the oldest cities of Europe, and I am 
perfectly justified in making it. There 
are vulgar impersonations on the stage 
which assume that Marguerite has fallen 
befure she comes upon the stage! That 
is not the true Marguerite. She is pure 
and simple-minded ; but her simplicity is 
that of innocence, not of stupidity, much 
less of vulgarity—least of all, ofsin. Ido 
not slap Faust’s face, nor push him away ; 
nor let him play with me. No modest, 
timid girl would do any of these things. 
A grisette or a Gretchen might, but a 
Marguerite would not. Lam reproached 
with coldness in Faust’s love-making. 
Very well; every good woman who has 
ever been wooed knows that therein I 
have my hand in nature’s. Is an inno- 
cent, guileless girl to play with such a 
suitor in his advances, as if she were no 
better than he? After Marguerite falls 
in love with Faust she shows it; but here 
again Lam called cold. Well, I think I 
know the difference between love-making 
and vulgar love-making. I shall never be 
vulgar on the stage. That is neither art 
nor morals. Do you think that after re- 
ceiving the congratulations of all Europe 
on my Marguerite, it is not a little pi- 
quante to have a Chicago critic assure me 
he would not like to see me in it a second 
time—in fact, thet he would like to in- 
form me as politely as possible, that it is 
not good?’’ Here, too, it will be noticed, 
that although it may be true that Miss 
Nilsson’s ‘* claim’? may have been tested 
again and again before the most critical 
audiences of the gayest capitals of Europe, 
and that there are vulgar impersonations 
of Marguerite, which assume her to have 
fallen before the curtain rises, and though 
this may not be the true Marguerite, who 
is pure and simple-minded, but not stupid 
or vulgar, or naturally bad; and though 
she does not slap Faust’s face, nor push 
him away, nor let him play with her (is 
it the incompetent and audacious Lucca 
who does these things, which no modest, 
timid girl would do, but which a grisette 
or a Gretchen might?); and though it 
may be that she ought to be cold in 
the love-making scenes, and though she 
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may know the difference between love- 
making and vulgar love-making, and 
though it be neither art nor morals to be 
vulgar on the stage, and she is quite right 
in intending not to be, and though in- 
deed it must be ‘a little piquante,’’ after 
receiving the congratulations of ail Eu- 
rope on such a part, to have a Chicago 
critic make a public statement to the ef- 
fect that he would rather not see it a sec- 
ond time—still, we seem to be approach- 
ing but slowly the point—not whether the 
critic in question is or is not an ignora- 
mus, but whether Mme. Nilsson is en- 
titled to all the praise she receives for her 
Mignon and her Marguerite. 


— Witusuch questions ever be settled? 
Never, we imagine, while the world goes 
round. It seems to be one of the condi- 
tions of civilized life that whatever is 
done, there shall be a noise about it. 
There are peuple who like to write noy- 
els, and there are people who like to 
write about writing novels; there are 
people who like to write symphonies, or 
to sing in opera; there are people who 
like to write about hearing symphonies, 
and to communicate to the public the im- 
pression made upon their minds by the 
singing of an opera. More strange still, 
there are a large number of people who 
like to read what these people like to 
write. In the good old times, before 
there were any critics, and wher the 
world was all artists and authors—there 
must, we suppose, even in that golden 
age, have been people who communicated 
to each other, by word of mouth, how they 
liked or disliked a book ; how fine or how 
poor they found a picture, or how much 
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or how little they liked a concert. But 
they did not publish to the world what 
they thought and felt. Now, however, 
we live in a reading and writing period. 
Our orators are dying out; the ‘* talker”’ 
is almost an extinct species. .But we all 
read and weall write. Public opinionis in 
the hands of the press, or the press is in 
the hands of publie opinion, whichever 
way we put it, and what cannot get itself 
published is naught. Criticism is a part 
and parcel of our daily lives, and is not 
a thing that can be crowded out. It may 
be a chilly atmosphere, but we doubt if 
any really great man was ever prevented 
from being great by criticism. But we 
are wandering far away from our original 
subject, which was merely the difficulties 
of musical criticism in Chicago, and the 
controversy between Mme. Nilsson and 
her critics as to her merits. The matter 
does not seem to be quite settled yet, and 
indeed it would appear to have taken a 
new turn, which may lead to questions 
more insoluble than any of those to which 
we have already alluded ; for in reply to 
a German critic, who said of Capoul that 
** he was born a lunatic, and in his light- 
er moments is an idiot,’’ she explained 
this extraordinary statement (which we 
confess we should have taken ourselves 
for American humor) as ‘fa German's 
opinion of somebody who is not a Ger- 
man,’ and added: ‘* IT suppose it arises 
from his panting in getting a full breath. 
There is an impression that his pant is 
dramatic intensity. It is not, I assure 
you. It is nature—mere nature. He 
cannot breathe any other way. Do not 
credit that to his art. He cannot help it. 
It is constitutional.” 





